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Jain Ramayana Narratives: Moral Vision and Literary Innovation traces how and 
why Jain authors at different points in history rewrote the story of Rama and situates 
these texts within larger frameworks of South Asian religious history and literature. 

The book argues that the plot, characters, and the very history of Jain Rama 
composition itself served as a continual font of inspiration for authors to create 
and express novel visions of moral personhood. In making this argument, the 
book examines three versions of the Rama story composed by two authors, 
separated in time and space by over 800 years and thousands of miles. The first 
is Ravisena, who composed the Sanskrit Padmapurâna (“The Deeds of Padma"), 
and the second is Brahma Jinadasa, author of both a Sanskrit Padmapurana and 
a vernacular (bhása) version of the story titled Ram Ras (“The Story of Ram"). 
While the three compositions narrate the same basic story and work to shape 
ethical subjects, they do so in different ways and with different visions of what a 
moral person actually is. A close comparative reading focused on the differences 
between these three texts reveals the diverse visions of moral personhood held by 
Jains in premodernity and demonstrates the innovative narrative strategies authors 
utilized in order to actualize those visions. 

The book is thus a valuable contribution to the fields of Jain studies and religion 
and literature in premodern South Asia. 
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1 Introduction 


Jains in Ramayana Studies and 
Raàmayanas in Jain Studies 


*For all the variations by locality and particular sect . . . the flower most univer- 
sally venerated in India is the lotus" (Herbert, 2011, p. 5). It is difficult to disagree 
with Eugenia W. Herbert's characterization here; the lotus flower is omnipresent 
in the religious mythology, literature, art, and architecture of South Asia. Herbert 
continues: 


The baby Buddha took his first seven steps on lotus flowers. In later iconog- 
raphy he is often depicted emerging from a lotus. Each color of the lotus is 
sacred to one aspect of the Hindu trinity. . . . Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
sits on a lotus throne with a lotus footstool, holding a lotus flower in her 
hand. Some claim that Mount Meru itself, home of the gods . . . bears the 
elegant form of a lotus. Muslims in turn adopted the lotus as a common sym- 
bol of fertility. . . . The poet Rabindranath Tagore once likened Indian culture 
itself to a full-grown lotus. Appropriately, the lotus is now emblazoned on the 
national flag of India and adorns the rumps of innumerable trucks. 

(Herbert, 2011, p. 5) 


Given the symbolic ubiquity of the lotus, it makes sense that Jain authors would 
use one of the many Sanskrit words for lotus, padma (patima in Prakrit), as a 
name for one of the best-known characters in all of South Asian literature: Ráma, 
the epic prince of Ayodhya.' The story of Rama— whose wife, Sita, is abducted 
by Ravana, against whom Rama subsequently wages a war to get Sita back— 
is not just any story. In South Asia, everyone knows the tale; it is, perhaps, the 
best-known South Asian narrative. To call it a story, or a narrative, though, is to 
do a disservice to the vast diversity of narratives that take as their focus Ráma, 
his wife and brother, and his nemesis, Rāvaņa. From Vālmīki's classical Sanskrit 
Rāmāyaņa, believed to be the first kavya (high poetry, belles lettres), to Kampan's 
Tamil /ramavataram, to the famed Avadhi Rāmcaritmānas of Tulsīdās, stories 
of the deeds of Rama exist in nearly every language that populates the Indian 
subcontinent. The Rama narrative cuts across religious boundaries; not only did 
Hindus recount the exploits of the prince, but so too did Buddhists, Muslims, and, 
as this book examines, Jains.? The life of Rama has become entwined with South 
Asian politics, used for centuries as a source of political legitimation and as a 
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rallying cry for modern Hindu nationalists.? The story is not confined to India; the 
Ráma narrative is present throughout the entirety of South and Southeast Asia, 
including Tibet, Thailand, Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Malaysia, Java, and Indone- 
sia.* And, indeed, the tale has accompanied South Asians throughout the diaspora. 
Both men and women tell stories about Rama and Sita, drawing on the characters” 
trials, tribulations, and triumphs to speak about and reflect on opportunities and 
struggles in their own lives.? There is, overall, an omnipresence to the Rama story 
in South Asia; as A. K. Ramanujan points out: “In India and in Southeast Asia, no 
one ever reads the Ramayana or the Mahabharata for the first time. The stories are 
there, “always already” (1991, p. 46). 

Contributing to the study of this vast narrative tradition, this book takes as its 
subject three Ramayanas composed by two Digambara Jain authors separated by 
over 800 years.“ The first is the seventh-century Sanskrit Padmapurāņa (“The 
Deeds of Padma") by Ravisena; the second is another Padmapurâna, also in San- 
skrit, composed in the fifteenth century by Brahmacārin Jinadāsa (henceforth, 
“Brahma Jinadăsa” or simply “Jinadăsa”). Jinadasa was a member of the Digam- 
bara Balatkara gana (monastic community) who lived during the fifteenth century 
in the region of Vagad, which straddles the border of the modern-day Indian states 
of Rajasthan and Gujarat (see Map 1.1). The final text is also by Jinadāsa; it is 
entitled Ram Ras (“The Story of Ram") and is composed in the vernacular lan- 
guage (bhasa) of northern Gujarat and southern Rajasthan.* 

The tripartite comparative project of this book has a dual focus that is reflected 
in its title. First, the book emphasizes the literary innovation present in the process 
of recomposing the Rama narrative. Breaking from the conventional approach 
of analyzing Jain Ramayana narratives that prioritizes similarity and consistency 
among various iterations of the story (discussed in more detail later), this book 
foregrounds textual difference as a starting point for understanding the unique 
motivations and socially constituted goals undergirding each work. Ravisena's 
Padmapurāņa is based on an earlier Prakrit version of the Jain Rama story by 
Vimalasüri. Why, the book asks, did he feel compelled to rewrite the narrative 
in Sanskrit? Jinadasa, in turn, is clear in his Padmapurana that he is rewriting 
Ravisena's work. What were the motivating factors in his decision to do this? 
What changes did Jinadasa make to Ravisena's text and why did Jinadasa see these 
changes as necessary? In turning to analyzing Jinadasa's Ram Rás, I question how 
the Rama story changes in the move from writing in Sanskrit to composing in 
bhāsā. Why did Jinadasa feel compelled to write the same story in two languages, 
and, again, what differences do we see between his Sanskrit and bhasa texts? 

The second focus of the book emerges from the presumption that these authors 
were purposeful in their innovations, that the changes they made to the narrative 
are indicative of larger textual projects. Specifically, I argue that attention to nar- 
rative difference illuminates how texts construct and project novel ideas of moral 
personhood and how one ought to live an ethical life. This I term a text's *moral 
vision." Anand Pandian and Daud Ali have called attention to the need for stud- 
les of ethics in the South Asian context to *move away from an understanding of 
morality as a matter of rules and principles, texts and codes alone" (2010, p. 2). In 
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Map 1.1 Map of the Vāgad region, with cities and towns important in the history of the 
Balātkāra gana noted (Map by Richard Bohannon). Data from Detige, 2020, pg. 191. 


Source: Natural Earth and ISCGM/Survey of India 
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keeping with such an approach, this book argues that narrative, and, in particular, 
one specific story recomposed numerous times, presents myriad ways of concep- 
tualizing the ethical life. Narrative has the capacity to speak beyond rules and 
principles and harnesses the power of emotion, affect, audience, and community 
to forge moral persons. 

The rest of this chapter prepares the reader for thinking about the literary inno- 
vations and moral visions of Ravisena's and Jinadasa's Ramayana narratives. In 
the next two sections, I provide biographical information on the two authors. After 
that, I give an overview of the state of the field of the study of Jain Ramayanas, 
foregrounding the questions that have already been asked of these stories and 
highlighting the new directions that this book takes. Subsequently, the chapter 
turns to the history of the study of Jain ethics, arguing that narrative remains a 
largely untapped resource for mapping how Jains have thought and written about 
what it means to live an ethical life. Finally, I provide an overview of the book's 
five substantive chapters. 


1.1 Ravisena 


The first major subject of the book is Ravisena, author of the Padmapurana, 
which is the earliest extant Jain version of the Rama narrative written in San- 
skrit. Attempting to place Ravisena and his Padmapurana into a specific histori- 
cal context is a difficult task. Ravisena provides little information about himself 
in the Padmapurāņa. He mentions no specific gana to which he belongs, though 
he does give us a list of his most immediate gurus in the 123rd parva (chapter) of 
the work. His immediate teacher's name was Laksmanasena, whose teacher was 
Arhanmuni, whose teacher was Divakara Yati, whose teacher was Indraguru.!! The 
presence of the affix—sena attached to Ravisena's name led Pannalal Jain to pro- 
pose that he was a member of the Sena sangha, though Ravisena himself does not 
mention this (1958, p. 21). The fact that we have no evidence of specific, named 
Digambara monastic orders before the eighth century CE also works against 
Jain's assertion, as Ravisena is usually dated to the seventh century CE." Indeed, 
Ravisena explains that he wrote the Padmapurăna 1,203 years and six months 
after Lord Mahavira attained nirvana, which would place him some time around 
677 CE. Other premodern authors also mention Ravisena in their texts, includ- 
ing Udyotanasüri in his Kuvalayamăla (“The Garland of Blue Lotuses”), com- 
posed probably in the mid-to-late eighth century. Jatasimhanandi, too, mentions 
Ravisena in his Varangacarita (“The Deeds of Prince Varanga"). There is disa- 
greement among scholars as to when Jatasimhanandi lived, though he is usually 
placed between the sixth and ninth centuries CE. Finally, Punnāta Jinasena—not to 
be confused with the more famous Jinasena, author of the Ādi Purăna (“The Deeds 
of the First Jina")—mentions Ravisena in his Harivamsapurana (“The Deeds of 
the Hari Clan"), completed in the late eighth century CE. This information there- 
fore supports dating Ravisena to somewhere in the mid-to-late seventh century. 
Ravisena does not mention where he composed his text, and looking at the other 
authors who mention Ravisena is unhelpful because they all wrote in different 
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regions.' Jyoti Prasad Jain argues that Ravisena was probably based in the north 
and traveled in the general region of Rajasthan and Gujarat, though he gives no 
evidence for this assessment (quoted in Sukla, 1974, pp. 11-12). Other scholars, 
such as A. N. Upadhye, Agarcand Nahta, and Paul Dundas, do not even hazard to 
guess where Ravisena wrote.'* The Padmapurăna is also Ravisena's only surviv- 
ing work, though tradition credits him with authoring additional texts, including 
a Harivamšapurāņa. With no surviving manuscripts of other texts, though, it is 
impossible to pinpoint Ravisena's provenance." 

Ravisena's Padmapurana itself is just under 17,000 verses, divided into 123 chap- 
ters. The longest chapter, the 6th, is 571 verses long and tells the history ofthe vânara 
(monkey) clan of vidyadharas,'* while the shortest chapter, the 87th, is only 18 verses 
and tells of the character Bharata's attainment of nirvana. Chapter length follows no 
discernable pattern except for the fact that they tend to become shorter toward the 
end of the narrative. Even this, though, is a trend, and not a hard-and-fast rule. 

Throughout the book, I consult the edition of Ravisena's Padmapurána pub- 
lished by Bharatiya Jfianapitha as part of the Moortidevi Jain Granthamala series, 
of which it is volumes 21, 25, and 26, published in 1958 and 1959. The text, edited 
and translated by Pannalal Jain, is based on four manuscripts. Unfortunately, only 
one of these is dated, to 1718 CE. Jain also refers to a manuscript commentary 
on the work, which itself is dated to 1837 CE, but which mentions in its colo- 
phon that it was originally composed by one Sricandramuni, the student of Šrī 
Nandi Acârya, during the reign of King Bhoja of Mālwā in 1030 CE. Finally, 
Jain consults an earlier version of Ravisena's text, published in 1928 and 1929. 
That volume was edited by Darbārilāla Kothiyā and published in Bombay by 
the Māņikacandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala Samiti. Unfortunately, Kothiyā 
does not mention the manuscripts he consulted for the volume. 


1.2 Brahma Jinadasa 


The second major figure of this book is Brahmacărin Jinadasa." The appella- 
tion *Brahmacarin" denotes Jinadăsa having taken the brahmacarin vow of life- 
long celibacy. As with many premodern Indian authors, we know relatively little 
about the historical circumstances surrounding Jinadasa's birth and early life. 
Much of the information we have stems from the Sakalakirtinu Ras (“The Story 
of Sakalakirti”), a biography of Jinadasa's older brother and guru, Bhattaraka 
Sakalakīrti.'* The text's author, Gunaraja, explains that Sakalakirti and Jinadasa 
were born into a wealthy Digambara family in Patan. Their father's name was 
Karamsingh and their mother's name was Sobhă, and while three other broth- 
ers are mentioned, Gunaraja gives no more information about them. Sakalakirti 
also refers to Jinadasa as his younger brother in his Mūlācāra Pradipa (“A Lamp 
for the Root of Good Conduct"), and the prasastis (panegyrics) of Jinadasa's 
Harivamsapurána and Jambüsvami Caritra (“The Deeds of Jambüsvami") also 
cite Sakalakirti as Jinadasa's brother.'? 

Kāstūrcand Kāslīvāl argues that Jinadasa was probably born sometime after 1388 
CE, based on the fact that in the Sakalakirtinu Ras, Sakalakirti’s birth is given as 1386 
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CE (1967, p. 23). There is disagreement among scholars, though, as to Sakalakirti's 
actual date of birth. Pandit Hīrālāl Šāstrī puts his birth date as 1380 CE, and Bihārī Lāl 
Jain, author of Sakalakīrti's Life and Works, puts his birth date as 1368 CE. It is likely 
that Jinadāsa followed immediately in his older brother's footsteps when it came to 
religious asceticism and initiation. Premcand Ramvka, in the only monograph-length 
examination of Jinadāsa and his many works, explains that despite their family's 
wealth, neither Sakalakīrti nor Jinadasa showed interest in the ephemeral pleasures of 
the world and were from a young age attracted to the life of religious mendicancy.”! 
Jinadasa probably never married, remaining celibate his entire life. In fact, he was 
probably young when he took his vow of celibacy, perhaps around 13 years old. In 
all of his texts, Jinadăsa only mentions two men as being his gurus, his older brother 
Sakalakīrti and Sakalakirti's eventual bhattāraka successor, Bhuvanakirti.? Because 
of this, it is likely that Jinadasa spent his formative student years being tutored in San- 
skrit, Prakrit, and Digambara theology by Sakalakīrti himself. In his literary composi- 
tions, Jinadăsa shows his older brother deep reverence and respect, referring to him as 
a “great poet,” an “unattached king,” a “bearer of correct character,” and “excellent in 
asceticism."? Jinadāsa also became a teacher in his own right. He spent much of his 
career composing literary works, and hand-in-hand with that came the responsibility 
of tutoring pupils in Sanskrit and early Indian vernaculars.?* 

Literary composition (sahitya-srjan) was Jinadasa's primary activity, along 
with the general requirement of “religious promotion” (dharma-pracār) 
(Ramvka, 1980, p. 23). Jinadasa's literary floruit can be established as roughly 
between 1444 and 1464 CE, during which time he composed between 60 and 80 
works.” Approximately three-quarters are in the local vernacular (bhasa), mostly 
in the râs genre, a type of vernacular performance genre that has its origins in 
Apabhramsha literature. Jinadasa's Sanskrit works number to approximately 15 
and are mostly puránic narratives of epic kings and heroes in Jain mythic history 
or püja liturgies and exegetical material. One Prakrit text is attributed to Jinadasa, 
entitled Dharmapañcavimsatika Gāthā (“Twenty-Five Verses on Dharma"). To 
my knowledge though, no manuscript copies of this text have been found. It is 
possible that Jinadasa did not write such a text and that Prakrit authorhood was 
later attributed to him.? It is interesting to point out that while both Jinadasa and 
Bhattaraka Sakalakirti were prolific authors, and that both composed works in 
both Sanskrit and bhāsā, Jinadasa chose to compose most of his works in the lat- 
ter, while Sakalakirti seemed to prefer the former. This may be evidence of a type 
of division of labor, or it could simply reflect personal preference on the part of 
both men. Kāslīvāl argues for the latter interpretation of this phenomenon, com- 
menting that, *even though Jinadasa was exceedingly skilled in both Sanskrit and 
bhāsā, he seemed to have a particular affinity for the vernacular” (1967, p. 22). 
Scholars of early modern South Asia have only recently begun to realize fully Jain 
authors' substantial contributions to the emergence and development of vernacu- 
lar literature. In the words of one scholar: 


[T]he earliest vernacular literary tradition in north India preserved in 
manuscript is that of Old Gujarati, also called Maru-Gurjar, composed 
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predominantly by Jains from its inception in the late twelfth century in Gujarat 
till its explosion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries into a supra-regional 
vernacular also cultivated in the so-called Hindi belt. . . . Thus, Maru-Gurjar 
literature is where scholars may fruitfully look for an adikal, or “initial era,” 
of “Hindi” literature. However, because this literature was produced by Jains, 
Hindi nationalist historiography has largely ignored it, relegating the scholar- 
ship on this early vernacular tradition to Gujarati and Jain scholars. 

(Bangha, 2018, p. 4)% 


Similar to the dearth of evidence as to Jinadasa”s birth, we have almost no 
concrete information as to when Jinadăsa died. His final composition is thought 
to have been the bhāsā Harivamšapurāņa Ras, which he completed sometime 
in 1463 CE. We also know that Jăânabhiișana had ascended to Bhuvanakīrti's 
bhattāraka seat by 1474 CE, and since Jinadasa never refers to Jăânabhiișana as a 
guru, it is likely that Jinadasa died sometime between 1463 and 1474 CE. 

While Jinadasa is known to scholars, few have given him or his numerous 
literary works much serious attention. V. M. Kulkarni, for instance, in his The 
Story of Rama in Jain Literature, does not include Jinadasa's works in his list of 
"important" Jain texts on the life of Rama. He does, though, mention Jinadasa in 
his list of “other” Jain Ramayana texts, noting his Sanskrit Padmapurāņa and 
adding that, “the author follows Ravisena's Padmapurāņa in his work” (Kulkarni, 
1990, p. 13). It is this literary indebtedness that Kulkarni rightly points out that is 
probably why Jinadasa's Padmapurána is not deemed “important.” Kulkarni does 
not mention Jinadasa's bhasa Ram Ras, which is unsurprising given the fact that 
he is admittedly interested only in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha versions of 
the narrative. 

One scholar who has commented favorably about Jinadasa is Kastürcand 
Kaslival, referring to him as a “competent scholar" (samarth vidvân) who was 
"blessed with the grace of Sarasvati” (sarasvati ki in par viseş krpa thi), the 
goddess of knowledge (Kāslīvāl, 1967, p. 22). Despite his glowing appraisal, 
Kāslīvāl never undertook a sustained treatment of Jinadasa's works. Indeed, 
none of Jinadasa's many literary works have been edited or published in full, 
though Rāmvkā does publish excerpts from many of Jinadasa's texts in his mono- 
graph. This project relies on three manuscripts of Jinadasa's Padmapurána—also 
titled Rămacaritra (“The Deeds of Rāma”)—all collected from the Amer Săstra 
Bhandar, housed in the Jain Vidya Samsthan in Jaipur in November 2015 (see Fig- 
ure 1.1).? Two of the manuscripts are complete, whereas the third covers only the 
first seven-and-a-half chapters ofthe text and 1s therefore missing a final colophon 
that might help in its dating. Indeed, only one manuscript is dated; 1t was copied 
in 1855 CE, about 300 years after Jinadasa’s death. 

With respect to the Ram Ras, in addition to the excerpts from Ramvka's book, 
I rely on a manuscript housed in the Sri Digambara Jain Bhattārakīya Šāstra 
Bhandar in Dungarpur (number 66). It is the same manuscript that Ramvka 
worked from in preparing his monograph,” and dates to the dark half of the lunar 
month of Sravana in 1736 CE! 
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Figure 1.1 Folio 1, Jinadăsa's Padmapurāņa. Dated to 1855 CE. From the Āmer Šāstra 
Bhandara, Jaipur. Vestan number 4155. 


Source: Photograph by the Author 


1.3 Trends in the Study of Jain Rāmāyaņa Literature 


The study of Jain Rāmāyaņa narratives, and Jain purāņic literature more broadly, 
has been dominated—one might argue overly so—by three related trends over the 
past 30 years. The first is a focus on the earliest iterations of a story as paradig- 
matic of the entire narrative tradition. No doubt this fact is related to the larger 
issue in the history of religious studies of centering texts as the lynchpins for 
understanding religious traditions. As Philip Almond notes: “The major world 
religions have primarily been constructed in the West as textual traditions and 
the major mode of understanding them has been through critical analysis their 
texts” (Joy, 2001, p. 179). In the present case, this prioritization of texts goes 
one step further, to the prioritization of early texts, regarded specifically because 
of their temporal proximity to the founding of the tradition as the “purest,” and 
thus best, exemplar of the tradition as a whole.* To take but one example of how 
this trend manifests in academic discourse, we need to look no further than A. K. 
Ramanujan's no doubt seminal “Three Hundred Ramayanas: Five Examples and 
Three Thoughts on Translation.” Ramanujan devotes an entire section to “Jaina 
Tellings” of the Ráma story. Given the plural “Tellings” in the section title, one 
might expect a discussion of the diversity of Ráma narratives in Jain literary his- 
tory; however, what the reader encounters is a discussion only of Vimala's Paii- 
macariya, which Ramanujan—intentionally or not—presents as the paradigm for 
Jain literary composition on the life of Rama. Thus, even in a volume explicitly 
dedicated to the diversity of Rama stories—Ramanujan's piece is included in 
Paula Richman's foundational Many Ramayanas: The Diversity of a Narrative 
Tradition in South Asia—the discussion of Jain versions is boiled down to an 
examination of the genre's earliest iteration. 
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Ramanujan should not be unduly singled out for this; it is, after all, a dominant 
trend in the study of Jain Rāmāyaņas. Take, for instance, the title of V. M. Kulkar- 
ni's (1990) monograph on the subject: The Story of Rama in Jain Literature. Wor- 
thy of note here is the singular “story” in the title; there is only one Jain story 
of Ráma. It may have many iterations, but each of those iterations is fundamen- 
tally the same story. Furthermore, John E. Cort examines only Vimala’s Patima- 
cariya in his discussion of “The Jaina Rāmāyaņa,” again, note the singular (1993, 
p. 190). Finally, in his discussion of Jain versions of the *Hindu epics," Dundas 
gestures toward the multiplicity of Jain versions of the story, saying that there was 
a "succession of Jain poets" who wrote their own Rama texts, but explicitly dis- 
cusses only two such tellings: Vimala's Patimacariya and Ravisena’s subsequent 
Padmapurana (2002, pp. 238—240). 

On the one hand, this trend makes some sense. Theologically speaking, the 
(true) story of Rama is said to have been taught by Lord Mahavira himself in the 
form of a sermon given to King Srenika. That sermon, given, after all, at the direc- 
tion of the enlightened Jina Mahavira, must convey the singular correct version of 
the life of Rama that one would expect subsequent authors to try and dutifully rec- 
reate. What is more, the main characters of the narrative itself —Rama, Laksmana, 
and Ravana—are not mere individuals but instead together constitute one itera- 
tion of the archetypal trio of baladedeva, vāsudeva, and prati-vāsudeva within the 
larger Jain salakapurusa (“illustrious men") framework.” The paths of each of 
these three men are predetermined, and if that is true, what room is there for sub- 
sequent individual authors to innovate the story? On the other hand, though, later 
Jain authors of Rāmāyaņa narratives are oftentimes clear about what they see as 
their generative creativity in purposefully changing inherited narratives. To ignore 
that 1s to ignore the historical reality of Jainism as a living and dynamic religious 
tradition. Thus, while the works of Paula Richman (1991a, 2000; Richman and 
Bharucha, 2021), Mandakranta Bose (2004), and others have convincingly dem- 
onstrated the folly of thinking about a singular “Hindu” Ramayana, Jain studies 
have remained comfortable resting in its uncritical literary monism. 

A second trend in analyses of Jain Ramayana narratives has been to do so in 
explicit comparison to Brahminical or *Hindu" versions of the same stories. Epit- 
omizing this trend is the following quote from V. R. Nagar: “The notable contri- 
bution of the Purânic compositions of the Jains is that, [sic] they retained various 
versions and recensions—differing in corresponding details, [sic] of the... 
Brahmanic Puránas” (1975, p. 55). This trend also emerges from the persistent 
idea that Jains began to write puranic literature in the first place as a response 
to steady Brahminical encroachment and threat, most famously enumerated by 
Padmanabh S. Jaini: 


What made the Jaina writers view these Hindu Puranas with hostility was the 
Brahminic attempt to appropriate such worldly heroes as Rama and Krsna, 
sanctify their secular lives, and set them up as divine incarnations of their 
god Visna. The devotional movements that grew up around these so-called 
avatars threatened to overwhelm the Jain laity, who mostly belonged to the 
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affluent merchant castes, and there was the increasing danger that they might 
return to the Brahminic fold from which they had earlier been converted. 
(Jaini, 1993, p. 208)** 


Vimala was almost certainly knowledgeable of Valmiki's Sanskrit Ramayana, 
and the predominant view of Vimala's motivation for writing his Patimacariya is 
that 1t functioned as a Jain corrective response to the popular Brahminical kavya: 


The author of Paüma-Cariya does not specifically mention the name of the 
poet and the name of the work which, according to him, 1s full of inconsisten- 
cies and lies and absurdities, and to replace which he himself undertakes to 
narrate the true life of Rama. But the various points of doubt he has raised 
clearly point to the fact that he has in mind Valmiki's Ramayana. 

(Kulkarni, 1990, p. 218) 


Because of this seemingly intentional opposition (apposition?), much scholarly 
ink has been spilled in detailing both Vimala's indebtedness to Valmiki and the 
differences, largely plot-based, between the two texts. As to the former, Kulkarni 
explains that Vimala “follows Valmiki as far as the principal features of the story" 
(1990, 220f.). The narrative changes that Vimala does make within those “prin- 
cipal features" have two focuses. The first is to remove the story's demonstrably 
fantastical elements. How, Vimala asks, could Rāvaņa's brother, Kumbhakarna, 
sleep for six months straight? How could Ravana have become so powerful as to 
capture and imprison Indra, king of the gods? How could a troupe of monkeys 
build a bridge across an ocean arid then go on to defeat Ravana's massive armies? 
Indeed, Vimala's work and subsequent Jain Rama narratives reject the assertion 
that Hanuman, Sugriva, Valin, etc. were actually monkeys. Jain authors argue that 
they were simply vidyadharas who belonged to a specific clan that had adopted 
the monkey as its banner emblem. In time, dull-witted Brahmins had confused this 
emblem with the characters actually being monkeys! Thus, to Vimala, Valmiki's 
narrative is fantastical and demonstrably false, thus requiring correction. 

Vimala's second focus is on creating what Kulkarni calls a “Jain atmosphere" 
for the narrative. This includes casting the main characters as devout Jains, includ- 
ing those often characterized as wicked or evil in other versions of the story. 
Ravana, for instance, is not a demon, but rather a good Jain vidyadhara king and 
devotee of the 16th Jina, Sāntinātha. Kaikeyī, Rāma's stepmother who is respon- 
sible for his exile to the forest, is portrayed by Vimala not as a greedy and power- 
hungry queen who only looks out for the fortunes of herself and her son Bharata, 
but rather as a mother concerned about losing her son to mendicancy. Bharata had 
taken an interest in renouncing the world and taking initiation as a monk, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his father, Dasaratha. To stop him, Kaikeyī concocts the 
plan of making him king and investing in him the responsibilities of running a 
kingdom. Rama's exile, then, does not stem from Kaikeyr's greed or avarice, but 
rather from knowing that Bharata would never accept the throne while Rama was 
still present in the kingdom. 
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Vimala also peppers the narrative with monastic sermons on topics of Jain 
doctrine and provides ample descriptions of ideal Jain monks, laypersons, and 
Jain festivals. Hand-in-hand with his project of creating a Jain atmosphere for the 
text, Vimala also excises the pointedly Brahminical characteristics of Vālmīki's 
Rāmāyaņa. Rāma is, for instance, no longer an avatāra of Visņu, and Vedic sacri- 
fices are obviously not performed (Kulkarni, 1990, 225f.). 

Finally, third, scholarly engagement with Jain Rāma narratives has dutifully 
traced the different recensions of the story (see Figure 1.2).* While Ravisena, and 
thus Jinadăsa, follow the narrative as first laid out by Vimala, there are additional 
Jain authors who wrote Rāmāyaņa narratives that were influenced by sources 
other than Valmiki and that are thus substantively different, again largely in terms 
of plot, from Vimala's work. Scholars have constructed detailed “family trees" of 
such narratives, painstakingly classifying individual texts on the basis of recen- 
sion. Two major recensions have been identified: the first and larger of the two 
follows from Vimala, and the second follows from Gunabhadra’s ninth-century 
Sanskrit Uttarapurana (“The Latter Book”).** 

Despite this acknowledgment of the different Jain recensions of Ramayana 
narratives, what emerges from these trends is a flat picture of Jain Ramayanas, 
which are all thought to work on their reader in the same way, to do the same 
work of moral or ethical development. There may be different Jain tellings, 
but, given that each version is Jain, they all do the same thing: highlight and 
propagate a fixed and perpetual Jain dharma.” Thus, any differences among 
Jain Rāmāyaņas are either left wholly unexamined or explained away as unim- 
portant? As will be discussed in greater detail in the next chapter, scholars 
have treated Ravisena's Padmapurāņa merely as an “embellished” version of 
Vimala's earlier text. Here, narrative difference is chalked up to Ravisena's indi- 
vidual penchant for literary ornamentation. In other cases, difference—and its 
possible importance—is explained away by employing the opposite argument; 
later Sanskrit authors of the Rama story failed to reach the poetic beauty of their 
predecessors even if the bones of the story, and thus its singular, predetermined 
goal, remained the same. Kulkarni thus argues about later Jain authors of Rama 
narratives, including those who wrote in bhasa: “These works . . . probably do 
not contain any new remarkable features but repeat in their own language what 
the older Jain writers have already said" (1990, p. 30). At the heart of this matter 
is the question of where scholars look for and expect to find literary ingenuity 
and innovation. As Allison Busch has argued, modern expectations for literary 
newness do not necessarily coincide with the innovative projects of early mod- 
ern Indian authors: 


Newness— particularly its premodern manifestations—can exist in a range of 
subtle forms, in which case finely calibrated interpretive tools are needed to 
identify it. We will almost certainly fail to see alternative forms of newness 
if we adhere too closely to the paradigm of how change looks from the view- 
point of Western modernity. 

(Busch, 2004, p. 50) 
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Furthermore, Dominick LaCapra warns against allowing context to dictate tex- 
tual meaning in literary analysis (1983). While he is concerned particularly with 
historical context, the trends outlined earlier have become what we might term 
“ideological contexts” for studying Jain Rāmāyaņa narratives, not only structur- 
ing the approaches we bring to and questions we ask of literary works but indeed 
anticipating the answers to those questions before analysis has even begun.? 


1.4 Jain Ethics 


This book takes as its starting point the belief that religious narratives aim to 
project visions of ethical personhood and train individuals to meet those visions. 
Studies of Jain ethics, though, have left largely unexamined and undertheorized 
the possible role of narrative in shaping ethical subjects. W. J. Johnson provides 
an enlightening summary of the dominant scholastic model of Jain ethics: 


It seems to me that, from the perspective of ethics, the standard picture of the 
Jain community has been drawn as follows. At one level we picture conform- 
ity to, or variance from, universal ethical demands that have clear soteriologi- 
cal consequences for ascetics and laypeople alike. The canonical texts and 
the mediaeval compendia of rules for lay people are both predicated on this 
picture. At another level, we picture that Jaina community as creating and 
existing in a moral or ethical “climate”—a generalised non-violent attitude 
towards the world, symbolised by various basic dietary practices and ritual 
behavior. This second level is largely expressive: the sense a community has 
of itself, and the picture it presents to others, rather than karmically (i.e. sote- 
riologically) significant for the individuals concerned. 

(Johnson, 2006, p. 15) 


Itis worth unpacking this characterization in some detail. Johnson introduces two 
ways of thinking about Jain ethics, the first prescriptive and the second descrip- 
tive. Prescriptive Jain ethics is soteriologically oriented toward moksa and out- 
lined in rules of conduct, stringent for monastics and laxer for laypeople. Ethical 
behavior, then, is defined by conformity to those rules, with conformity judged by 
an individual's taking and fulfilling vows. Ethical monastic behavior is thus struc- 
tured primarily by conformity to the mahavratas (“Great Vows") of ahimsă (non- 
violence), satya (truth), asteya (non-stealing), brahma (celibacy), and aparigraha 
(non-possession), along with supplementary vows that limit one’s actions." 
Proper lay conduct is prescriptively described as conformity to the anuvratas 
(“Lesser Vows"), which mirror the mahāvratas but are less strict." Of course, 
prescriptive accounts of ethics are rarely actualized in everyday life. Descrip- 
tive accounts of Jain ethics, stemming mostly from ethnographic accounts of Jain 
individuals and communities, have highlighted alternative values that structure 
conceptions of a life well lived. John E. Cort, for instance, highlights the range of 
values that together make up the umbrella concept of “well-being” (2001), and, 
similarly, M. Whitney Kelting has discussed how Jain women undertake fasts 
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(vrat, tap, or upvās) in the pursuit of “worldly” benefits, such as the well-being 
of a woman's family (2001). While occasionally in tension with the prescriptive 
rules of moksa-oriented ideology, the pursuit and fulfillment of well-being—for 
oneself, one's family, and one's larger community—still lies at the heart of many 
Jains’ understanding of a successful and moral life. 

We should further note the sources that Johnson points to as foundational for 
thinking about prescriptive Jain ethics: canonical texts and prescriptive sets of 
rules to be followed. Post-canonical narrative does not make the cut, a curious 
fact given that Jains have been consummate storytellers for millennia.* This sen- 
timent is a common one. In the entry for “Jain Ethics” in the recently published 
Brill 5 Encyclopedia of Jainism, for instance, narrative and story literature find no 
substantive mention.* This is a problematic oversight; for as Maria Heim points 
out in her discussion of Hindu ethics, narrative provides the opportunity “to test 
and challenge the limits” of prescriptive rules (2005, p. 346). Charles Hallisey 
and Anne Hansen have further pointed to the ethically productive possibilities of 
narrative: 


As is probably well known, both experientially and theoretically, to all read- 
ers, through narrative we are able to imagine ourselves in the place of another. 
It might also be said that when . . . we leave aside our own social location, 
with its constitutive cares and perspectives, and enter imaginatively into the 
experience of a character in a narrative, we cultivate capabilities that are nec- 
essary to all moral agency. 

(Hallisey and Hansen, 1996, p. 314) 


The type of readerly positioning that Hallisey and Hansen describe, character- 
ized by leaving aside one’s own social situatedness and entering earnestly and 
unburdened into the alternative world of the text, has found little purchase among 
scholars of Jain narrative in recent decades. Indeed, to the extent that narrative 
has been discussed as a source of Jain ethical consideration, one sentiment con- 
sistently appears, that Jain narrative is didactic. Examinations of Jain literature— 
surely itself a vast and diverse landscape spanning myriad genres, languages, and 
anticipated audiences—are replete with mentions of “didactic story collections" 
without further analysis.“ One scholar, for instance, writes: 


The Jains also told their own versions of the great Hindu epics, the 
Mahābhārata and the Rāmāyaņa. They made changes, some subtle and some 
not so subtle, to the familiar stories to make them conform more strictly to the 
standards of Jain morality and to make them more suitable as didactic tools 
with which they might teach Jain doctrine. 

(Granoff, 1998, p. 4, emphasis added) 


Even if the exact wording is missing, the sentiment of simplistic didacticism, 
specifically for the “edification of the laity," dominates conversations of Jain nar- 
rative.^ As A. M. Ghatage writes about Jain purânas: “Their chief function in this 
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life is to remove the darkness of ignorance and to preach the Jain religion for the 
benefit of people” (1934—1935, p. 27). Similarly, Savita Chhikara argues: “The 
Jaina Puranas were caritas written to provide role models for the Jaina laity to 
emulate” (2007, p. 183). 

To label something as “didactic,” though, is no more meaningful than saying it 
1s meant to be instructive. Thus, what recourse to didacticism fails to consider, no 
less tries to account for, is the varied methods of ethical instruction that narrative 
might employ. As Tillo Detige has aptly pointed out: “Stories . . . often continue 
to be conceived of as tools or media for the dissemination of religious doctrines 
and beliefs, mere containers communicating preformed, theoretical contents from 
story-teller to listener” (2019, p. 96, emphasis added). The argument of didacti- 
cism might explain what Jain narrative tries to do—form ethical subjects—but it 
does not venture into the altogether more interesting guestion of how narratives 
may conceptualize and actualize that goal. 


1.5 This Book 


The chapters that follow aim to chart new ground in thinking about Jain Rāma 
narratives.** Three questions structure the book. First, what novel insights might 
emerge from examining Jain Ramayanas situated not against Brahminical ver- 
sions of the story, but rather as a self-referential genealogy? The history of Jain 
re-composition of the Rama story itself encourages such an inquiry: it is clear that 
Ravisena rewrote Vimala's earlier Prakrit narrative, and it is clear that Jinadasa 
later rewrote Ravisena's Padmapurâna in Sanskrit and additionally wrote the 
story in bhāsā. Second, what emerges when we foreground difference among Jain 
Rama narratives, and how can we think and speak productively about the history 
of Jain narrative literature by taking textual difference seriously? As J. Z. Smith 
argues: “Comparison requires the postulations of difference as the grounds of its 
being interesting . . . and a methodical manipulation of difference, a playing across 
the ‘gap’ in the service of some useful end” (2000, p. 239). A purposeful atten- 
tiveness to textual difference across such vectors as poetics and language illumi- 
nates further differences in authorial motivation, audience expectations, and, most 
importantly, textual visions of ethical personhood. 

With respect to the actual content ofthe comparisons that make up the substance 
of this book, though, I differ from Smith, who argues that “there exists no natural 
affiliation between the exempla chosen for comparison” (2000, p. 239). There is, 
I argue, a “natural affiliation" between Ravisena's and Jinadasa's Padmapurāņas, 
on the one hand, and Jinadasa's Padmapurâna and Ram Ras, on the other. First, 
as mentioned earlier and as I lay out in more detail in Chapter 3, Jinadasa 1s 
explicit that he is working directly from a copy of Ravisena's earlier work when 
he composed his own, and he indeed wants his reader to know this fact. To com- 
pare Jinadasa's Padmapurāņa with Ravisena's is thus to follow the breadcrumbs 
that Jinadasa intentionally leaves for his reader. This form of comparison Shel- 
don Pollock has termed “connective achronic comparison," which examines “two 
related texts at different times.” When comparing Jinadasa's Sanskrit and bhasa 
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works, I argue, we see a similar, intentional gesture on the part of the author for 
comparison; by nature of the fact that Jinadāsa composed both texts and used 
two different languages to tell what is purportedly the same story, he invites a 
comparison between the works. This Pollock calls a “connective synchronic com- 
parison,” which examines two related texts that exist at the same time (Pollock, 
2010, p. 193). 

Finally, and most broadly, at the heart of this study is the question: what might 
scholars learn from Jain Ramayanas—and Jain narrative more broadly—if we, in 
our methods of reading, momentarily bracket away the expectations of what we 
“should” find? What I highlight in the following chapters is that Jain authors wrote 
about moral topics beyond ahimsă (non-violence), anekāntavāda (the doctrine of 
many-sidedness), and aparigraha (non-possession) and that they wrote in ways 
that transcend the simplistic description of moral didacticism. In his Padmapurāņa, 
Ravisena harnesses the emotionally motivating power of sophisticated kāvya (San- 
skrit belles lettres) to encourage renunciation. Conversely, in his Sanskrit text, 
Jinadasa employs a stark directness and literary simplicity to highlight the univer- 
sal necessity of discipling one's passions. And in his bhasa Ram Ras, Jinadăsa uses 
a genre of public performance to speak of quotidian ethical concerns that transcend 
the seeming boundaries of religious identity. The three texts, united around a com- 
mon plot and set of characters, present not only different strategies for becoming 
ethical, but different visions of what it is fo be an ethical person. 

Another way of characterizing the three questions that structure this book 1s 
through the vocabulary of framing. As John E. Cort explains, thinking in terms of 
framing “keeps the action and intention of the framer more clearly in the picture" 
and “acknowledges the agency of the interpreter" (2010, 14f.). Thus, the ques- 
tions I bring to Ravisena's and Jinadasa's Rama narratives frame my reading of 
each text, and those aspects of the text that most directly address the questions 
I've posed come to the fore. To frame these texts with different questions would, 
invariably, reveal new facets of each work. I encourage future scholars to ask such 
questions. 


1.6 Overview of Chapters 


With these questions in mind, the five substantive chapters of the present study are 
divided into three parts. Part I—Chapter 2—focuses on Ravisena's Padmapurana. 
It first documents the stylistic and rhetorical changes that Ravisena makes in his 
Padmapurāņa to Vimala's fifth-century Prakrit Patimacariya. While previous 
scholarship has characterized these changes as mere embellishments, the chapter 
argues that Ravisena's strategies of poetic expansion are necessary for his project 
of writing a good kāvya. As Yigal Bronner has aptly pointed out, “A major liter- 
ary project of kāvya is to revisit and retell the epic narratives in a manner that 
befits . . . the overall ethical and aesthetic high ground that Sanskrit literary cul- 
ture claims for itself" (2010, p. 246). The chapter thus focuses on how Ravisena's 
Padmapurāņa accomplishes just such a retelling and analyzes the work as a kavya 
through the lens of Sanskrit rasa theory. Through a careful analysis of the work's 
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plot and style, the chapter demonstrates how Ravisena skillfully manipulates the 
emotional conditions of both the work's characters and its reader, particularly 
their shared experience of grief (Soka), to ultimately engender the peaceful senti- 
ment (santa rasa) in the reader. This, in turn, aims to inspire ascetic renunciation. 
To Ravisena, an ethical person is someone emotionally attuned not only to their 
own suffering but the universality of suffering, and who thus recognizes renuncia- 
tion as its ultimate remedy. 

Part II—Chapters 3 and 4—turns to analyzing Jinadasa's moralizing project 
in his Padmapurāņa. Chapter 3 establishes the fact that Jinadasa possessed a 
copy of Ravisena's earlier work when he was composing his own and documents 
Jinadasa's stated goal of wanting to make the Padmapurāņa “clear.” Through 
side-by-side reading of numerous episodes from both texts, it documents the 
strategies of narrative abridgement that Jinadasa employs in order to achieve this 
stated goal of clarity. Chapter 4 demonstrates that this practice of creating nar- 
rative clarity goes hand-in-hand with Jinadasa's vision of what makes an ethical 
person and the narrative methods of creating one. Jinadasa’s innovation of narra- 
tive clarity crystalizes and juxtaposes Rama and Ravana as exemplars of individu- 
als who have and have not, respectively, disciplined their passions (kasāya). Thus, 
the precise moral work of Jinadasa's Padmapurana speaks to the importance of 
working to control the passions, even if it does not lead directly to renunciation. 

Finally, Part III—Chapters 5 and 6—compares Jinadasa's Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular Rama stories, structured around the question of why a single author would 
compose the same story in two languages. Chapter 5 examines the differences 
between the two works—in frame structure, plot, mood, and musicality—to 
demonstrate the performance-oriented logic of the vernacular text. The chapter 
also situates the vernacular text within the history of premodern north Indian 
performance genres. Chapter 6 then theorizes the anticipated audience of such 
a performance and argues that performance of vernacular râs texts aims to build 
communities of ethical individuals independent of shared religious identity. 
Whether “Jain” or not—the chapter argues that thinking about religious identity 
in such concrete terms is oftentimes unhelpful in understanding communities of 
people in premodern South Asia—the ethical person as envisioned by the rds text 
is built through participation in its public performance. 

This book thus aims to bring into relief not only the diversity of the Jain 
Rāmāyaņa tradition but also the full creative capabilities of Jain authors in think- 
ing about ethics and moral personhood. Just as Jain literature should not be thought 
of as a mere repository of doctrine, neither should authors be conceptualized as 
rote, and oftentimes failing, copyists. As the following pages demonstrate, to allow 
authors and their works to speak for themselves provides insight into not only what 
it has historically meant to be Jain but also what it has meant to be human and, 
perhaps most importantly, what it has meant to strive to live a good life. 


Notes 
1 Fora brief synopsis of the Ràma story, see pages 5—7 in Richman (1991b). 
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On Srivaisnava interpretations of Vālmīki's Ramayana, see Mumme (1991); Rao 
(2014). On Buddhist interpretations of the Ráma story, see Gombrich (1985); Reyn- 
olds (1991); Rooney (2017); Sanmugeswaran, Fedricks, and Henry (2019). On Muslim 
interaction with Ráma story, see Narayanan (2000); Sears (2004); Gandhi (2014); Kes- 
havmurthy (2018); Nair (2020). 

See Pollock (1993); Hawley (2006). For a response to Pollock, see Rao (2011). 

For example, drawing on the work of Santosh Desai, Ramanujan explains that: 


Nothing else of Hindu origin has affected the tone of Thai life more than the Rama 
story. The bas-reliefs and paintings on the walls of their Buddhist temples, the plays 
enacted in town and village, their ballets—all of them rework the Rama story. In 
succession several kings with the name “King Rama” wrote Ramayana episodes in 
Thai: King Rama I composed a telling of the Ramayana in fifty thousand verses, 
Rama II composed new episodes for dance, and Rama VI added another set of epi- 
sodes, most taken from Valmiki. 

(Ramanujan, 1991, p. 37) 


See also Raghavan (1975). 

See Narayana Rao (1991); Nilsson (2000); Bose and Bose (2013); Brockington and 
Brockington (2016). 

“Digambara,” literally meaning “sky-clad,” that is, “naked,” refers to the smaller of 
the two major sects of Jainism, the larger being the Svetambara, literally “white-clad” 
sect. For an overview of the differences between the two sects, see Dundas (2002, 
pp. 45-59). There is a convenient and persistent characterization of these two com- 
munities as being separated from one another and occupying different geographical 
regions in India, both historically and in the present day. Svetāmbaras are seen as the 
dominant community in the north, while Digambaras are prevalent in the south. This is 
true only to a limited degree, and one of the contributions of a study of an author like 
Jinadăsa is to highlight how Digambara communities in north India during the early 
modern period were not just extant, but indeed growing and flourishing. 

To those conversant in Hindi, the gaņa”s name, “Balătkăra,” is likely surprising, given 
its meaning of “using violence” or “employing force.” Padmanabh Jaini, though, 
argues that the original name was balakāra, derived from the Sanskrit valaya-kāra, 
which refers to a bangle-maker and seller, as there was a large community of Jain 
bangle-makers in Karnataka in the tenth century. Munis from this community may 
have traveled north, retaining the title balakāra. The name later became “balatkara” 
after a fourteenth-century debate between Digambaras and Švetāmbaras, during which 
the Digambara monk Padmanandi used the powers (balātkāra) of mantra to make a 
stone statue of Sarasvati speak. Thus, the group became known as the Balatkara gana, 
and, at least in the north, the original bangle-related meaning of the name disappeared. 
For more on this, see Jaini (2017). 

Throughout the book, I refer to Jinadasa's vernacular texts with either the term “vernac- 
ular,” or with the native term bhása (sometimes also written as bhakha), which refers 
to the entirety of the vernacular language written, spoken, and performed throughout 
north India before the emergence of region-specific language names—Avadhi, Braj 
Bhasa, etc.—in the sixteenth century and onward. Bhāsā is the term Jinadăsa uses to 
refer to his vernacular language, and as Orsini and Sheikh (2014, p. 15) rightly point 
out: *Modern regional linguistic categories . . . are not reflected in fifteenth-century 
sources." Therefore, in the following pages, I follow not only Orsini and Sheikh but 
also Jinadăsa himself as eschewing the use of these specific language names and 
instead using the (perhaps imprecise) term, bhāsā. See also Chandan (2018, 307n1); 
Williams (2018, 83n3). 

While it is not a main focus, this book contributes to ongoing conversations about 
literary production, in both Sanskrit and bhasa, and the state of religious communities 
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during the early modern period. On the emergence of the term “early modern” in west- 
ern academy, see Starn (2002); Richards (1997) provides an overview of the defining 
characteristics of the period, and Chakrabarty (2011) offers the best criticism of use 
of the term as a marker for a distinct historical period. For more on the early modern 
period in South Asia, specifically, see Subrahmanyam (1998); Ganeri (2011); Pollock 
(2011); O'Hanlon and Washbrook (2011); Horstmann and Pauwels (2012); Williams, 
Malhotra, and Hawley (2018). 

Ravisena's text is not the earliest extant of Jain story of Rama. That honor belongs to 
Vimalasüri, an author usually dated to the fifth century who composed a Prakrit Paü- 
macariya (The Deeds of Padma). Scholars agree that Ravisena based his own Sanskrit 
narrative on Vimala's earlier Prakrit text. Interestingly, few authors after Ravisena ref- 
erence Vimala in their versions of the Rama narrative; Ravisena is largely seen as the 
fountainhead of Jain Ramayana narratives. It is beyond the scope of this book to try 
and explain this phenomenon, but it is perhaps due to dwindling interest in and knowl- 
edge of Prakrit and the rise of Sanskrit as the major cosmopolitan language of Jains 
in the late-first millennium CE. For more information on Vimala and the relationship 
between his and Ravisena's texts, see Kulkarni (1990). 

Ravisena 123.168. 

sararthamatyadbhutam | asidindragurordivakarayatih Sisyo ‘sya carhanmunih, tasmal 
laksmaņasenasanmuniradahšisyo ravistu smrtam || 

See Nandi (1973, pp. 48—50). Sarah Pierce Taylor (2016, 137ff.) argues that the 
Digambara monastic lineage moniker “Séna anvaya” (lineage) dates to Gunabhadra 
(ninth century) and subsequently replaced *Paücastüpa anvaya,” the earlier name of 
the lineage. 

Udyotanasüri wrote the Kuvalayamála in Jalor, in southeast Rajasthan. Jinasena com- 
posed his Harivamsapurana in Gujarat, not too far away from Jalor, but Jatasimhanandi 
is thought to have composed the Varangacaritra in Karnataka. 

For the first two authors, see Sukla (1974, p. 11). For Dundas, see Dundas (2002 
[1992], p. 239). 

There may be some clues in the Padmapurāņa itself, for instance, in 18.39, he 
describes the Vindhya mountain range as being “completely devoid of water.” This 
depiction of the mountains is similar to that found in other South Indian poetry, and 
it is something that Jinadasa changes, instead saying the mountains are indeed replete 
with water (Jinadāsa 15.41). We know that Jinadasa is from north of the Vindhyas, so 
perhaps Ravisena's description of the mountain range did not make sense to him. 
Vidyadharas are super-human men who possess great magical power. For more on this, 
see Cort (1993). 

Ramvka (1980, p. 13) explains that we have evidence of at least five men named 
“Jinadăsa” or “Jinadăsa” who lived from the fifteenth up until the late-eighteenth cen- 
turies. The focus of this book, Brahma Jinadăsa (though he also writes his name as 
“Jinadasa”) is the only one to use the affix “Brahma”; the other four all use a form of 
the affix “Pandit.” 

Bhattāraka (literally, “noble man") was the highest rank conferred on Digambara 
renunciates in north India during the early modern period and were the heads of large 
monastic communities. For more on north-Indian bhattarakas, including an important 
corrective to previous misunderstandings of the role and a discussion on how they 
differ from the semi-renunciates in south India that bear the same title, see Detige 
(2020). Cort has pointed out that Digambara scholarship on bhattārakas and their role 
in Digambara history and society is highly politicized, as the appropriateness of the 
bhattaraka figure was a major point of contention in the split between the modern 
Bispanth (literally, “Path of Twenty") and Terapanth (“Path of Thirteen") sects, which 
dates back to the seventeenth century (2002, 71, n.7). 
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See Rāmvkā (1980, p. 17). 

This work is unpublished, and I quote from Rāmkvā's use of the text (1980, p. 15). 
Rāmvkā (1980, p. 17). There is no supporting historical evidence for these claims, and 
they strike this reader as pointedly hagiographical. 

Tillo Detige (2020, p. 191) references two bhattārakas—Dharmakīrti and 
Vimalendrakirti—that seem to have separated Sakalakīrti and Bhuvanakirti. Jinadāsa 
does not mention these two individuals. 

Rāmvkā (1980, p. 19). 

Jinadăsa appears to have had at least seven pupils. In the prašasti of the bhāsā 
Harivamsapurana Rās (“The Story of the Deeds of the Hari Clan”), he mentions 
Brahma Manohara, Brahma Mallidasa, and Brahma Gunadăsa; in the Paramahams 
Ras (“The Story of the Advanced Ascetic”), he mentions Brahma Nemidăsa; and in the 
Jambuswāmi Carita, he mentions Brahma Dharmadāsa. Gunakirti, the author of the 
Rāmsītā Ras (“The Story of Ram and Sita”), and Brahma Sântidas, the author of the 
Cidrūp Bhās (“A Light on Universal Wisdom”), were also his pupils. There is also evi- 
dence that Jinadăsa surrounded himself with a circle of friends. A poet named Padam 
(or Padma), who wrote a Šrāvakācār Ras (“A Story on Proper Lay Conduct”) in 1459, 
refers to Jinadāsa as a friend, and Jinadāsa himself, in his Sanskrit Jambūsvāmi Carita, 
refers to the help of one Mahādeva, a friend of his pupil Dharmadāsa. See Kāslīvāl 
(1967, 23ff.); Ramvka (1980, 21f.) 

See Appendix for a complete list of works. 

I am thankful to John E. Cort for pointing this out. 

yadyapi samskrt evam rājasthānī donom bhasaom par inkă saman adhikār tha, lekin 
rājasthānī se inhem vises anurāg thă | 

On the history of Jain bhāsā composition, see Cort (2013, 2015); Clines (2020). 

For more information on the Amer Sastra Bhaņdār, see Kragh (2013). 

Rāmvkā donated a copy of the manuscript to the Amer Šāstra Bhandăr in Jaipur, which 
I, in turn, scanned. 

Srăvana is the fifth month of the Indian lunar calendar, beginning in late July and end- 
ing in the third week of August. It thus falls within the boundaries of caturmás, when 
Jain mendicants halt their itinerant wanderings during the rainy season. 

Such a sentiment has been shared with the scholarly tradition of assessing Sanskrit 
kāvya. As Bronner, Shulman, and Tubb argue, “The dominant, classicizing view holds 
that Sanskrit poetry reached its peak very early, and that everything that happened 
later—after the fifth century CE—belonged to a process of long decay" (2014, p. 2). 
On the salakapurusas in Jain puránic literature, see Cort (1993). 

On the persistence of this characterization in later academic discourse, see, for instance, De 
Clercq and Vekemans, who citing Jaini, argue that: “Another argument to the rise if puránic 
Hinduism was the development of a Jain counter tradition of texts called purânas” (2021, 
p. 4). Cort tempers this idea in the same volume that Jaini's claims were first published: 


Neither [Vimala's or Valmiki's] version has clear and logical priority over the 
other. The way in which the contents of the Jain Ramayanas and Mahabharatas 
were thoroughly Jainized by Jaina authors suggests the extent to which the Hindu 
Rāmāyaņas and Mahābhāratas were thoroughly Brahminized by their Hindu Brah- 
min authors and redactors. 

(Cort, 1993, p. 190) 


This is part of a larger trend in Jain literary studies to try and discover vectors of influ- 
ence from one text to another. Another such discussion involved whether Silànka's 
Caupoannamahapurisacariya (“The Lives of the 54 Illustrious Men”) was the source text 
for Hemacandra's later Trisastisalākāpurusacarita. On this, see Bruhn (2006, pp. 927). 
De Clercq (2001) argues that the distinction between the two recensions may not be as 
hard and fast as earlier thought. 
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37 Interestingly, De Clercg (2008) argues that the doctrinal passages in Jain Râmăyanas 
(specifically those of Vimala, Ravişena, and Svayambhūdeva) are largely superfluous 
to the story itself. 

38 An important exception to this is Colin M. Mayrhofer's (1985) “Tradition and Innova- 
tion in Jain Narratives: A Study of Two Apabhramsa Versions of the Story of Carudatta,” 
though unfortunately the work has not substantively influenced the trajectory of schol- 
arship on Jain narrative. Following Mayrhofer, though, Nalini Balbir has examined a 
specific example of narrative innovation in Jain literature: “bowdlerization,” which is 
“to expurgate from a work passages considered indecent or indelicate” (1986, 25). 

39 Drawing on the work of Mieke Bal, Norman Bryson, and Norman Culler, John E. 
Cort highlights the importance ofunderstanding context as itself requiring analysis and 
interpretation (2010, 13ff.). 

40 See, for instance, Jaini’s (1979, p. 247) discussion of the three guptis (restraints) and 
five samitis (rules of conduct), which monastics are expected to incorporate into their 
daily lives. 

41 As Jaini (1979, p. 160, emphasis in original) notes: “Strictly speaking, then, the vows 
of the layman are really just a modified, relatively weak version of the real Jaina 
vows,” those being the mahāvratas of monastics. 

42 Narrative is present in the Svetambara scriptural cannon, specifically in the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh azigas. Of course, though Digambaras have his- 
torically studied the Svetambara canon, they do not recognize it as authoritative. See 
Dundas (2002, 73f.); Jaini (1979, p. 54). 

43 See Zydenbos (2020). 

44 For example, see Granoff and Shinohara (1988); Granoff (1990, 1998); Esposito (2015). 

45 See Jaini (1979, 54f.). For a critique of similar positions in discussions of Buddhist 
narrative and ethics, see Hallisey and Hansen (1996). 

46 This book participates in ongoing scholarly work bringing new focus to Jain Ramayana 
narratives. Eva De Clercq's ongoing translation of Svayambhüdeva's Patimacariu as 
part of the Murty Classical Library of India, for example, promises to open up avenues 
for productive future research, as does the work of Adrian Plau, who has written exten- 
sively on Rāmcand Balak’s bhāsā Sităcarit (“The Deeds of Sita”), and Seema Chau- 
han, who has examined depictions of Hinduism in Jain puranas. 
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2 Grief, Peace, and Moral 
Personhood in Ravisena's 
Padmapurăna 


“O great king, long lived and beloved of the gods, listen diligently to my words, 
first spoken by the Lord Jina, which convey the truth in all its fullness!”' With 
these words, placed in the mouth of Mahavira’s principal disciple, Gautama, 
Ravisena begins to narrate the story of Ráma in his Padmapurána. This chapter 
provides one strategy of reading and making sense of the Padmapurana, and the 
“truth” therein. Positioning the work's poetic and emotionally evocative strengths 
at the forefront of my analysis, I argue that the Padmapurāņa aims to engender 
santa rasa, or the peaceful sentiment, in the reader of the text. I explicate the 
importance of the universal experience of grief (soka) in ultimately bringing about 
santa, and end with a discussion of how the experience of santa encourages the 
reader to renounce the world. The text projects the tranquil monastic as the para- 
gon of moral personhood, and renunciation itself as the ultimate ethical action. 
To do this, I first provide a corrective analysis of the relationship between 
Ravisena's Padmapurāņa and Vimala's earlier Paümacariya. Whereas previ- 
ous scholars have found little value in the “embellishments” that Ravisena adds 
to his predecessor's narrative, it is exactly these innovative additions that mark 
Ravisena's work as a kavya and thus encourage analysis ofthe work as such. I also, 
therefore, provide an introduction to the basics of rasa theory as a way of under- 
standing the literary and moral work of kavya, with an emphasis on santa rasa. 


2.1 Formative Embellishment: Ravisena and Vimalasüri 


To begin our examination of Ravisena's Padmapurána, we should remember 
that we are already looking at a narrative re-composed. Ravisena worked from 
Vimalasuri’s earlier Maharashtri Prakrit Patimacariva when composing his text. 
The evidence for this textual relationship is compelling, and instead of reproduc- 
ing such arguments, here I refer the reader to the relevant discussions in Premi 
(1942, pp. 272—292) and Kulkarni (1990). The unanswered question at hand deals 
not with the historical fact of Vimala's influence on Ravisena but rather with what 
the latter author's act of re-composition means. What was Ravisena trying to do 
by rewriting Vimala's text in Sanskrit? What changes did he make, and how are 
we to understand the importance of his making those changes? Ravisena himself 
does not provide straightforward answers to these questions; he does not even 
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acknowledge his indebtedness to Vimala. What I offer in the following pages, 
though, represents not just the belief that these questions are answerable but, 
further, that answering them adequately is important to understanding the moral 
vision of the Padmapurana. 

Kulkarni most succinctly articulates what I see as the predominant view of the 
relationship between Vimala's and Ravisena's texts, that the latter is “merely a 
slightly extended recension of the Patimacariya in Sanskrit, agreeing with it in 
all essential points" (1990, p. 241)? Elsewhere Kulkarni simply states that the 
Padmapurāņa is an “enlarged edition" of Vimala's text (1990, p. 102). Upen- 
dra Thakur takes a slightly contradictory approach to characterizing Vimala's and 
Ravisena's textual relationship, describing the latter's Padmapurana as both “a 
faithful Sanskrit version of the Prakrta Paiimacariya” and “not a mere translation, 
[but rather] a brilliant piece of poetical fervor" (1987, p. 51). Jaini, too, follows 
this characterization of Ravisena's composition vis-à-vis Vimala's: 


Vimala's Prakrit Patimacariya became the standard text for a great many 
Jaina compositions on the life of Rama. Most noteworthy of these is the San- 
skrit Padma-Carita in eighteen thousand slokas, completed in 676 CE by the 
Digambara mendicant Ravisena. Ravisena's Sanskrit rendering with added 
embellishments inspired the composition of Sanskrit Purāņa works by a large 
number of Jaina poets. 

(Jaini, 1993, p. 219, emphasis added) 


A. K. Warder goes a step further than Kulkarni, Thakur, and Jaini, providing a 
particularly damning evaluation of Ravisena's work: 


As for Ravisena, he wrote a Sanskrit translation or paraphrase of Vimala's 
Paümacariya. . . . This Padmacarita is a work so devoid of originality, being 
unusually faithful to its source, that on wonders why Uddyotana bothered to 
mention it. 

(Warder, 1983, p. 163, emphasis added) 


I disagree with Warder’s characterization of the Padmapurana, particularly 
because, as discussed in Chapter 1, Warder and I look for originality in different 
aspects of the text. He searches for originality in terms of plot and finds Ravisena's 
Padmapurána wanting. I, in turn, look for originality in genre, style, and poetic 
sensibility, and read the originality of Ravisena's work in these respects as indica- 
tive of a meaningful and novel textual project. 

Setting aside Warder's evaluation of Ravisena, it is true that even the most 
cursory of comparative glances toward Ravisena's Padmapurâna and Vimala's 
Paümacariya is enough to note that Ravisena’s work is considerably longer 
than his predecessor's—indeed, about twice the length. One of the hallmarks 
of Ravisena's authorial style is that he consistently elaborates on Vimala's more 
pithy descriptions. What, though, does this project of “embellishment” actually 
look like, and what might be the importance or literary work of such narrative 
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expansion? To understand how Ravisena goes about expanding Vimala's work, 
we can undertake a small but revealing direct comparison of the two texts. To set 
the stage, the 34th chapter of each work is entitled “The Story of Vālikhilya.”> It 
narrates the story of princess Kalyāņamālinī, who happens one day upon Ráma, 
Laksmana, and Sita during their time in the forest. Kalyāņamālinī is disguised 
as a prince named Kalyāņamāla, exiled from her kingdom because a mleccha 
(barbarian) chieftain named Rudrabhúti has overthrown her father, Valikhilya. 
She asks Ráma and Laksmana to help secure her father”s release. The brothers 
agree, confront and defeat the mleccha army, and parley with Rudrabhúti to gain 
Vālikhilya's freedom. To understand how Ravisena elaborates on Vimala's earlier 
text, though, we can look to the beginning of each author's chapter. Provided first 
is Vimala's account: 


While they were resting in the garden, overwhelmed with thirst, Laksmana 
quickly went to a beautiful lake for the sake of water. Just then, from the city, 
there came to that beautiful lake, the prince (of Kupavarda), Kalyanamala by 
name, and began to sport along with his men. He saw Laksmana of graceful 
form, standing on the bank of the lake; and his body being hit by the arrows of 
cupid, he sent a man to him. The man went (up to Laksmana) and bowing down 
(to him) said, “Come with me, O Lord, without constraint; the prince, here, is 
anxious to have the pleasure ofthe festival of your sight." Having thought to him- 
self, “What harm, indeed, is there," Laksmana started (towards Kalyanamala). 
Holding him by his delicate fingers the latter ushered him into his palace.“ 


Compare these verses with those of Ravisena: 


Once Rama, the first-born son, was residing happily with Sita in an enchant- 
ingly beautiful forest, its trees bowed low from the heavy burden of flowers 
and fruits, which resounded with masses of buzzing bees and the tender cries 
of kokila and matta (cuckoo) birds. Laksmana, looking for water, went to 
a nearby lake, and just then a ruler of a nearby city named Kalyāņamāla, 
handsome, a thief of darting eyes who alone occupies the hearts of the entire 
world, who was endowed with excellent conduct, who resembled a mountain 
with a beautiful cascading waterfall, mounted on a fine elephant and sur- 
rounded by beloved soldiers, reached that same beautiful lake, his mind set 
on sporting there. And having seen Laksmana, endowed with beauty, dark- 
colored like a group of blue lotus flowers, going along the bank of that great 
lake, it was as if [Kalyanamala] had been struck by the arrows of Kamadeva! 
Befuddled, he commanded one of his men: “Bring that one to me!" And 
that astute messenger, having approached Laksmana with his hands folded 
in supplication said, “Come near! By your kindness, the prince desires to 
meet with you!” The very curious Laksmana, thinking— "What could be the 
problem?”—approached the man with charm and amusement. And the man, 
having descended from his elephant and having taken Laksmana by the hand 
with his own lotus-like hands, entered into his tent.? 
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Immediately noticeable from this comparison is that Ravisena's account is about 
twice as long as Vimala's, and that the extended length emerges from descrip- 
tive saturation. For example, what is merely a garden in Vimala's text becomes 
*an enchantingly beautiful forest," replete with trees burdened by blooming flow- 
ers and succulent fruit. Ravisena transports his reader to the forest and encour- 
ages them to experience the aurality of buzzing bees and the “tender cries" of 
various fowl. Ravisena’s Kalyāņamāla is not merely a handsome prince; there 
is also a sense of playful impropriety to him: while embodying proper conduct, 
he is, simultaneously, a thief and an occupant. Rather than just being “graceful,” 
Laksmana is integrated into the landscape's natural beauty through his being com- 
pared with the delicate and enticing blue lotuses that the reader is meant to under- 
stand ornament the lake. 

How, though, is this literary maneuver of expansion generative or formative? 
Pushpa Gupta argues that Ravisena's protracted descriptions are in service of his 
project of writing a kavya, calling Ravişena “a master of Sanskrit poetry" and his 
work “the outcome of his mature poetic faculties" (1993, p. 2). It is Ravisena's 
descriptive prowess and the related aesthetic sentiments (rasa) that his descrip- 
tions help to engender, Gupta writes, that has led Ravisena's work to eclipse 
Vimala's in popularity. “The poet,” Gupta writes of Ravisena, “is a master in the 
use of sentiments," and “[treats] all the sentiments befittingly” (1993, p. 4). I give 
here an overview of these sentiments, but for now suffice it to say that Ravisena's 
expanded poetic descriptions foster, not just in this case but throughout the nar- 
rative, the conditions under which the reader can “leave aside [their] own social 
location" and immerse themselves in the narrative.“ This is a necessary compo- 
nent of Ravisena’s ultimate goal: instantiating Santa rasa, the peaceful sentiment, 
as the predominant sentiment (angi rasa) of the Padmapurána as a whole. 


2.2 Emotion, Aesthetics, and Santa Rasa 


Let me first introduce the theoretical scaffolding that will aid in explicating the 
moral vision of the Padmapurana. This is the literary concept of rasa (literally 
“taste”), and specifically santa rasa, the peaceful sentiment, and its relationship to 
bhava, “emotion.” Discussing rasa is a complicated task, in one way because, as 
Wallace Dace points out, there is no direct English equivalent of the term (1963, 
p. 249).' Further complicating the issue is the fact that rasa theory itself—ques- 
tions of how and in whom rasa is engendered, or even exactly what the experi- 
ence of rasa entails—has evolved and transformed over time.* Does rasa exist 
in the poet? In the text itself? Or is rasa engendered in the qualified reader of a 
piece of literature? Is rasa the experience of vivid or heightened emotion itself, 
or rather an experience of a sublime aesthetic delight that stems from recognizing 
and appreciating such emotion? Sanskrit literary theorists have answered these 
sorts of questions differently at different points in history. Even the seemingly 
central idea of rasa as the “soul of poetry" (kavyasya ātmā) does not emerge until 
around the ninth century CE.? 
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What I will provide here, though, are some of the basics of rasa theory that 
seem more-or-less consistent throughout the centuries of debate and discus- 
sion. First, there are eight agreed-upon rasas—the erotic (srigăra), the comic 
(hâsya), the pathetic (karuņa), the furious (raudra), the heroic (vīra), the terrible 
(bhayānaka), the disgusting (bibhatsa), and the marvelous (adbhuta)—which are 
present in the earliest extant treatment of rasa, Bharata’s Natyasastra (“Treatise 
on Drama”).'” A ninth rasa, the peaceful (santa), is generally regarded as a later 
addition, though as we will see here, Jains may have recognized Sánta centuries 
earlier than other Sanskrit theorists.!! Furthermore, discussions of rasa are con- 
sistent in that, wherever it resides or is engendered, rasa is a sort of transcendent 
experience, produced in individual experiences but somehow going beyond and 
subsuming them. 

Second, rasas come about because of the creation of stable emotions 
(sthāyibhāva), in turn brought about by the concomitance of transitory emotions 
(vyabhicārībhāva), environmental factors (vibhăva), and characters” physical 
expressions (anubhāva). These are emotions present in the text itself—or, origi- 
nally, on the stage—felt and expressed by characters. Third, through the engender- 
ing of rasa, kāvya is meant to be both edificatory and pleasurable. In the words of 
the eleventh-century Sanskrit literary theorist Abhinavagupta, “poetry instructs us 
in the most effective way, after the fashion of a beloved woman, by so delighting 
us that we are scarcely aware of an underlying purpose.”!? Furthermore, it seems 
widely agreed upon that not just anyone—no mere casual observer or reader of a 
kavya—is capable of experiencing and appreciating rasa. There is a deeply linked 
aesthetic and moral refinement necessary to awaken fully to the transcendent 
experience of rasa. In the Natyasastra, Bharata is explicit in limiting this faculty 
to “well-disposed” and “cultured” individuals, comparing the connoisseur of lit- 
erature to someone possessing a refined palate: 


[It] is said that just as well-disposed persons while eating food cooked with 
many kinds of spices enjoy (asvadayanti) its tastes (rasa) and attain pleasure 
and satisfaction, so the cultured people taste Dominant States (sthāyi-bhāva) 
while they see them represented . . . and derive pleasure and satisfaction." 


These individuals, according to Bharata, are sumanasa (good-minded) and budha 
(wise). What is more, the relationship between Sanskrit kavya and ethics is 
embedded into the earliest exemplar of the genre itself. In Valmtki’s Rāmāyaņa, 
the entire impetus behind the story's telling is an ethical question posed by the 
author to the sage Narada: 


Valmiki, the ascetic, questioned the eloquent Narada, bull among sages, 
always devoted to asceticism and study of the sacred texts. “Is there a man 
in the world today who is truly virtuous? Who is there who is mighty and yet 
knows what is right and how to act upon it? Who always speaks the truth and 
holds firmly to his vows?" 
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As becomes quickly evident, poetry and grief are particularly linked. Later in 
the narrative, the reader comes to know that the form of the first kavya itself, the 
Sloka meter, owes its very existence to Valmiki's emotional attunement to the 
experience of grief: “the utterance that I produced in this access of soka, grief, 
shall be called s/oka, poetry, and nothing else.”'* When the god Brahma then urges 
Vālmīki to compose the story of Rama, the author chooses to do so in the s/oka 
meter. Sloka is thus a medium for turning grief into positive action, a way not only 
of introducing the story of the supremely ethical Rama into the world, but also of 
encouraging the reader to align themselves with Valmiki's emotional attunement, 
that refined moral sensibility that allowed for the composition of the work in the 
first place. 

Finally, fourth, from at least the ninth century onward, theorists posit that while 
a successful kavya should develop many rasas, one functions as the work's domi- 
nant sentiment. This is the arigr rasa.'* According to the ninth-century Kashmiri 
theorist Anandavardhana, the emotional mood on which a work ends dictates its 
predominant sentiment." Scholars have previously pointed out Jain authors” affin- 
Ity for prioritizing santa. For example, Anne E. Monius argues that: 


Jain poetic narrative . . . results in something more important than a hero 
and heroine in eternally loving embrace, namely: the renunciation and lib- 
eration of the hero from worldly life, his escape from the eternal miseries of 
embodied rebirth and redeath, in the final scenes evocative of none other than 
santarasa . . . where all Jain narrative texts eventually end. 

(Monius, 2015, p. 162) 


Ravisena's Padmapurana follows this pattern, and, furthermore, there 1s evidence 
that Jains have acknowledged the existence of santa as a rasa since at least the 
third century CE. The Anuyogadvārasūtra (“The Door to the Anuyoga”; Prakrit 
“ Anuogaddaraim") lists the rasa—called prasanta—as one of the nine founda- 
tional sentiments in literature: 


Šāntarasa is to be known as characterized by an absence of (mental) pertur- 
bation; as arising from composure of the mind divested of all passions and as 
marked by tranquility. 


Here is an example: 


Oh, (look) how the lotus-like face of the sage shines! It is full of beauty (of 
mental calm) and genuinely devoid of any contortions (due to the upsurge of 
passions), with its calm (devoid of all urge to look at beautiful objects) and 
gentle eyes unperturbed (by anger, lust, etc.).!* 


Thus, for the early Jain literary tradition, santa was concretely identified with 
the tranquil, meditating sage. This is extent of the discussion of santa in the 
Anuyogadvārasūtra, and the early Jain canonical reference to santa—or, indeed, 
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rasa more broadly—had little influence on subsequent centuries of Sanskrit liter- 
ary theory.” It was not until many centuries later, with the advent of sustained 
engagement in literary theorization by Kashmiri authors beginning in the ninth 
century, that santa came to be regarded as one of the primary moods of Sanskrit 
aesthetics." 

What, though, does santa as a dominant mood actually look like?! How is it 
brought about, and what specific emotions are present in the characters of a work 
in its attempt to engender santa? As with all rasas, santa arises out of the depic- 
tion of a sthāyibhāva, though theorists have disagreed as to what sthayibhava 
corresponds to the engendering of santa.? For Anandavardhana, it is sama (tran- 
quility), which he defines as “pleasure that comes from the cessation of desire” 
(trsnaksayasukha). Rudrata, though, in his ninth-century Kavyalankara (“The 
Ornaments of Poetry"), argues that samyagjriana (correct knowledge), embodied 
by a hero “whose passions are completely gone,” is Santas sthayibhava.* Abhi- 
navagupta (10th—11th c. CE) seems to agree with Rudrata in his Abhinavabhāratī 
(*Abhinava's Composition"), a commentary on Bharata's Nātyašāstra. He 
explains that santa's sthayibhava is “knowledge of the true nature of reality” 
(tattvajūāna).”* 

Whatever santa's true sthayibhava, though, theorists generally agree that it 
is preceded by a character's experience of nirveda: “fundamental disillusion- 
ment, a psychological state of disregard directed against the entire phenomenal 
world.” More specifically, Abhinavagupta explains that santa has as its vibhavas 
“detachment from worldly pleasures" (vairagya) and “fear of perpetual rebirth” 
(samsărabhiru). Santas anubhăva is “reflection (cinta) on the sacred texts 
(sastra) that detail emancipation (moksa),” and its vyabhicaribhavas are “disgust” 
(nirveda), “resolution of the mind" (mati), “retention or remembrance of what one 
has been taught about moksa" (smrti), and “firmness in one’s goal” (dhrti).% As 
I demonstrate here, it is grief (soka) that, in the Padmapurâna, engenders nirveda: 
Rama becomes disillusioned with the physical world after the death of his brother, 
and this inspires him to become a renunciant, which in turn results in his eventual 
experience of sama. 


2.3 Starting at the End: From Soka to Sama in the 
Padmapurăna 


For the sake of this analysis, I follow Anandavardhana's argument that a work's 
conclusion dictates its angi rasa. I will begin, then, with an analysis of how 
Ravişena uses grief as the inroad to Rāma's eventual experience of sama. Rāma 
indeed comes to experience nirveda—disillusionment with the physical world and 
the happiness that comes from the extinction of cravings—but it is an experience 
that emerges particularly out of the grief he feels upon the death of his brother 
Laksmana. The story proceeds as follows: 


Two unwise gods, out of curiosity, became resolved to investigate the love 
between Ráma and Laksmana [Nārāyaņa]. Completely intent on causing 
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mischief, united by mutual affection, they, their minds set, approached, say- 
ing, “We will witness the love and devotion between these two. Laksmana is 
uncomfortable with not seeing Rama even for a day. How much, then, will 
he struggle upon hearing of the death of his elder brother! We will laugh 
watching the struggles of him who is overcome with grief; let us go, then, to 
the city of Kosala [Ayodhya]! His face will indeed become stricken by grief! 
At whom will he become angry? Where will he go and what will he say?" 
Having thus set their minds, the two gods, Ratnacúla and Mrgacüla quickly 
covered the distance to the beautiful city of Ayodhyā. Reaching there, in the 
palace of Rama, the two utilizing their powers of illusion caused all of the 
women in the inner apartments to begin to wail aloud. 

Gatekeepers, wise ministers, priests, and other leaders, their faces down- 
cast, went to Laksmana and told him of Rama's death. Having heard the 
words, “Ráma is dead," Laksmana's eyes became weak, like a blue lotus 
flower shaken by a hurricane. *Alas, what happened?" he said shakily, as 
his mind became dejected and he quickly began to shed tears. He felt as if a 
bolt of lightning had struck him and he fell back against a golden pillar. He 
went to his lion-throne and sat there, as 1f he were a statue made of clay. His 
eyes were not closed, and yet he was separated from everything going on 
around him. It was as if his body stood alive, but his mind was somewhere 
else. Seeing him, whose life had left his body, struck by the fire of the death 
of his brother, the two gods became perplexed and were unable to revive him. 
Thinking, *Such a death is certainly because of fate," the two, filled with 
surprise and dejection and disgusted, went back to the Saudharma heaven.” 


Thus, Laksmana's death comes about because of a trick played on him by two 
gods. Ràma is subsequently grief-stricken by the death of his brother: 


And once that hero, Laksmana, had attained death, Rama, the best of the age, 
entirely abandoned the world. And even though the soft, sweet-smelling body 
of Laksmana had become abandoned of all life, still Rama did not leave it. 
He embraced the body to his own, wiped away dust from the body, smelled 
it, kissed it, and held it longingly in his arms. He did not trust to release the 
body even for a moment, for he felt it to be as dear to him as a child holds 
dear the sweet nectar of a fruit. Rama wailed, “O brother, is it proper that 
you have abandoned me and gone on alone? O mighty one, how could you 
not have known that I would be unable to bear the pain of separation from 
you? Did you desire this, having suddenly thrown me into the fire of sorrow? 
O brother, why have you done this cruel thing, that the journey to the next 
world has been undertaken without telling me? Beloved brother, give to me 
now just one nectar-like answer! On account of what fault do you not do this? 
Why are you, a bearer of goodness, angry with me? O heart-stealing one, 
you have never been one to be prideful with me, why do you appear so now? 
Tell me what I have done! Previously, having seen me even at a distance you 
would be respectful and rise from your seat. Having established Rama on the 
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lion-throne, you would sit on the floor. O Laksmana, even now, when your 
foot, with its row of beautiful nails, is placed on my head, why are you angry 
and do not forgive me? O Lord, get up immediately! My two sons have gone 
to the forest! Before they have reached too far, we will fetch them back! 
Those women, seized in the grasp of your virtues, but abandoned by you, roll 
about uncontrollably on the earth, their voices like the songs made by pained 
kurari birds. Their earrings, girdles, diadems, and necklaces are all broken 
and fallen away. Why do you not stop this sight of your beloveds, who are 
crying and bewildered? What do I do? Where do I go, now that you have 
abandoned me? I see nowhere where I will find happiness!” 


The piteousness of Rama’s reaction to his brother’s death is palpable. Faced with 
Laksmana's unmoving body, Rama is in disbelief, thinking instead that his brother 
is angry with him and wondering what offense he has committed that would lead 
Laksmana to ignore him so stoically. Simultaneously, though, there is some rec- 
ognition that Laksmana is truly gone. Rama asks why his brother has “abandoned 
[him] and gone on alone” and chastises Laksmana for not considering the suffer- 
ing caused by the brothers” separation. Furthermore, Ráma's description of the 
women of Laksmana's life crying like the kurarī bird is especially evocative and 
a common trope in Indian kavya literature.” Rāma's lamentation—marked in the 
Sanskrit by the use of verbal roots lap, meaning “to wail, bemoan,” and /al, mean- 
ing “to roll about,” or “to be agitated”—as well as Răma's repeated, unsuccessful 
questioning of Laksmana, who of course cannot and will never respond, poign- 
antly depicts the sorrowful nature of the scene. Later in the chapter, Ráma repeat- 
edly commands his brother to wake up (uttistha) and leave his sleep aside (nidrám 
muñcasva/muñca),* unable to grasp the fact that his brother is dead. 

Ravisena continues to describe Rama's grief and lamentations over the death of 
his brother. In chapter 118, he gives Rama's reaction to being urged to perform his 
brother's cremation and funeral ceremony. 


Laksmana, Rama's beloved brother and faithful companion in the fights against 
Ravana, was dead. Their trusted allies, Sugriva and the others, declared, “King 
Rama, let us now make a funeral pyre. Give us the body of Laksmana, lord 
among men, so that we may cremate it properly." But Rama was not in his right 
mind and he retorted, “May you all burn on that pyre, with your fathers and moth- 
ers and even your grandfathers too. And may all of your friends and relatives die 
with you, you men of evil heart. Come, get up, Laksmana. Let us go somewhere 
else, where we will not have to hear such cruel words from scoundrels like these.” 
Rama then went to lift the body of his brother. The kings . . . in a flurry rushed 
to help him, grabbing the shoulders, back and other parts of the body. But Rama 
did not trust them and so he carried Laksmana's body all by himself and stole 
away from them, as a child might steal away with a poison fruit. Rama's eyes 
overflowed with tears as he said, *O brother! Why are you still asleep? Get up! 
It's time. Come, come and take your bath." And with those words he placed the 
dead body on the throne that had been prepared for his own bath.?! 
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Here, again, Rama asks his brother to awaken from what he thinks is a deep slum- 
ber. Rama's inability to admit that his brother is dead and the lengths he goes to in 
order to sustain his self-delusion—even giving his brother a bath in the hopes that 
it will revive him—hammer home the heartrending nature of scene. 

The Padmapurâna does not end, though, with Rama wallowing in grief. We see 
Ráma's sorrow give way to tranquil sama in chapter 118. His grief-fueled delusion 
lasts for a full six months, during which time he carries around Laksmana's corpse 
alone. Eventually, Rama's enemies—mostly Ravana's kin—get word of his con- 
dition and hatch a plan to conquer Ayodhyā. Upon learning of this, two gods, 
Krtantavaktra and Jatayu, go to Ayodhya to assist Rāma.*” Jatayu first dispatches 
the vidyadhara army approaching the city, crushing Ravana's family members to 
such a degree that their shame in defeat leads many to become Jain ascetics. Then 
both gods approach Rama and through their magical powers show him the futility 
of his sorrow. Krtantavaktra attempts to water a long-dead tree, and Jatayu yokes a 
pair of dead oxen to a plow. Krtantavaktra then attempts to churn water into butter, 
while Jatayu crushes sand as if it would yield oil. 

Rama notices the two gods performing such useless tasks, but it is not until 
Jatayu appears in front of Ràma carrying a corpse—thus mirroring, of course, 
Rāma's own actions—that Rama recognizes Laksmana as truly dead and that his 
attempts to revive him are indeed futile.? Ravisena describes this awakening with 
evocative natural imagery, explaining that: 


Freed from the clouds of his delusion, King Ráma shone with the light of 
awakening, as the moon, freed from a host of rain clouds, shines with its 
radiant light. His mind was pure again, restored to its former clarity, like the 
autumn sky, restored to its pure state after the rain clouds have all gone.** 


After this awakening, the two gods ask Rama if he is happy, to which Rama responds 
that only Jain ascetics, who have renounced the world, are truly happy.* It is here 
that Rama's disillusionment with the physical world germinates and where sama 
begins to emerge. This realization does not come from study, reflection, or intellec- 
tual endeavor; rather, it emerges from Rama having felt grief and having experienced 
the debilitating effects of that grief in his own life. This fact is driven home by the 
fact that earlier in the narrative Rama had actually mocked Hanuman and others who 
had taken ascetic initiation (diksa): “Having learned that Hanuman and the eight sons 
of Laksmana had renounced the world, Rama laughed and said, *What pleasure can 
these cowards possibly enjoy?''?* Indeed, before encountering his own motivation 
for renunciation, Rama had witnessed numerous other characters renounce worldly 
pleasures and take on the life of mendicancy: his father, Dasaratha; his brother 
Bharata; many of Rāvaņa's relatives following the vidyadhara's death; Hanumān; 
and his own wife, Sita. Rama had thus been exposed to the fact that life in the phe- 
nomenal world is something to abandon, but he failed to understand that fact because 
of his lack of emotional experience of it. It is thus only his confrontation with grief, 
the reader comes to understand, that motivates Rama to give up a life of ephemeral 
pleasures and leads him to tranquility and ultimate release at the work's conclusion. 
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To return to the story, though, Răma eventually takes leave of the two gods and 
finally cremates Laksmana's body. He places his brother Satrughna on the throne 
of Ayodhyā, explaining: “Now you must rule over the mortal kingdom. I am going 
to retire to the penance grove. There, with my mind free from all trace of desire, 
I shall strive to attain the place of the Jinas, Final Release.”*” Rama, resolute in 
mind and firm in his goal, thus takes dīksā from the Jina Munisuvrata and com- 
mences with the life of a wandering ascetic. The tranquil happiness that Ráma 
experiences in this new life as a mendicant, unconcerned with the physical world, 
is evident in Ravisena's description: 


Lord [Rama], in whom envy and sensual desire had been calmed, performed 
extremely difficult tapas, impossible for common people. With the sun blaz- 
ing brightly in the middle of the sky, he, firm in performing fasts, including 
the astama fast, wandered the forest being worshipped by herdsmen, etc. He 
was knowledgeable of the timeless vows of the five rules of conduct (samiti) 
and the three rules of restraint (gupti). He had conquered his senses. He pos- 
sessed great affection for sadhus. He was dedicated to his study of sacred 
texts. He was fortunate and virtuous (sukrt). He was one who attained many 
great attainments, and yet he remained unchanged [in his goal]. He was 
eager to overcome delusion and the worldly trials that function as its serv- 
ant. Elephants and tigers, pacified by the power of his asceticism, regarded 
him without aggression, as did herds of deer, their necks outstretched and 
eyes wide. His heart set on attaining ultimate bliss, free from attachment 
and desire, he traversed a remote and exhaustive path into the middle of the 
forest. Sometimes standing on a slab of rock and at other times assuming 
the paryanka position of meditation, he entered into meditation as the sun 
enters into the clouds. Sometimes in a pleasant spot he stood upright in the 
pratimayoga posture, his long arms hanging down, his mind immovable like 
the Mandara mountain. Other times he wandered, resplendent and peace- 
ful, looking off towards the horizon, and he was worshipped by celestial 
women who inhabited the forest trees. And thus, in such a manner, he of 
peerless soul performed tapas which others in this degraded time cannot 
even contemplate.?* 


On the one hand, Rama's asceticism is of the utmost strenuousness; Ravisena 
highlights this not only with references to specific ascetic postures (paryanka, 
pratima) but also by explicating the fact that common people cannot even fathom 
the arduous extent of his practice. On the other hand, though, there is a sim- 
ple peace in Rama's performance of such austerities. Rama qua mendicant is far 
removed from the emotional torment brought about by his brother's death. His 
detached, destination-less wandering signifies his tranquil existence in the forest, 
and he proceeds indifferent to the (no doubt enticing) attention of celestial women 
who reside in the woods. Senses controlled and desires conquered, Rama is not 
only at peace himself—an inner peace that is reflected in his physicality—he also 
emanates peace to his surroundings. The trope of the tranquil monk effortlessly 
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creating an environment in which normally aggressive animals—elephants (par- 
ticularly in rut) and lions—become pacified is common in Jain literature; indeed, 
Ravisena uses similar language to describe Mahavira in the second chapter of the 
Padmapurāņa. 

What is more, the happiness that stems from Rāma's disinterest in worldly 
affairs and dedication to the monastic life is evident in his diligent study and his 
eagerness (samudyata) to overcome the delusion that he now recognizes char- 
acterized his previous life as a householder. This is sama exemplified. Finally, 
the fact that Sama serves as the dominant emotional takeaway for the narrative 
becomes evident with Rama's eventual attainment of omniscience and, ultimately, 
liberation from the world of samsara at the end of the narrative: 


And at that time, ultimate knowledge arose in [Rama], that great-souled one. 
And when his all-seeing, omniscient eye had come into being, he realized that 
everything, that which both belongs to the world and which is outside of it, is 
as worthless as a cow’s footstep in mud.? 


Itis thus in Rama's attainment of enlightenment and, eventually, moksa, that sama 
reaches its fulfillment. 


2.4 Rāvaņa, the Reader, and Novel Grief 


Turning now away from how soka is created and depicted in Rama, Ravisena also 
skillfully creates a novel type of grief to be experienced by the reader of his work. 
Indeed, Laksmana's death is not the reader's first encounter with palpable grief in 
the narrative. They experience it also when Rávana dies in battle at the hands of 
Laksmana. In the text itself, the sorrowful nature of the episode is best expressed 
in Ravisena's description of the lamentation of Ravana's wives after they learn of 
his death: 


In the meantime, the women's quarters became aware of the death of Ravana, 
and immediately became filled with a great wave of grief. And all the women, 
sprinkling the ground with their tears, staggering, immediately went to the bat- 
tlefield. And having seen their handsome husband, who resembled the crest- 
jewel ofthe earth, unconscious on the ground, all the women fell down violently. 
Rambhā, Candrānanā, Candramandala, Pravara, Urvašī, Mandodari, Mahādevī, 
Sundarī, Kamalānanā, Rūpiņī, Rukmaņī, Šīlā, Ratnamālā, Tanūdarī, Srikântă, 
Srimati, Bhadrā, Kanakābhā, Mrgavati, Srimălă, Mānavī, Laksmi, Ānāndā, 
Anangasundarī, Vasundhară, Tadinmālā, Padmā, Padmāvatī, Sukha, Devi, 
Padmāvatī, Kānti, Prīti, Sandhyābalī, Šubhā, Prabhāvatī, Manovegā, Ratikāntā, 
Manovatī, and 18,000 more grief-stricken wives, having surrounded their 
husband, wept in agony. Some of the chaste women, sprinkled with sandal- 
wood paste, fainted, as if they were lotuses whose stalks had been uprooted. 
Some, embracing their husband tightly, fainted, resembling a line of moun- 
tains of collyrium at twilight. Some who had regained consciousness were 
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wearily beating their chests and resembled a garland of lightning intertwined 
in heavy rainclouds. One of the women, extremely distressed, having placed 
[Ravana's] head in her lap, touched his chest and immediately fainted.* 


Ravana's wives' grief is clear. Upon seeing their husband dead on the ground, the 
women are unable to remain standing and instead fall limply to the ground. The 
list of names, presumably of only the 39 most important of Ravana's wives, draws 
in the reader, and the utter vastness, the all-encompassing nature of the scene's 
sorrow 1s driven home by the near off-handedness with which Ravisena adds 
18,000 more wives, all “[weeping] in agony" (cakruh akrandam sumahásuca). 
Ravisena's comparison of the women to lotuses that have been uprooted and are 
therefore limp, wasting away, and will inevitably die themselves, provides a dev- 
astating image of the women's misfortune. 

On the one hand, the reader is meant to empathize with Ravana's wives' grief, 
so painfully articulated in the aforementioned passage. However, there is also a 
particular sorrow that only the reader experiences upon Rāvaņa's death, because 
that death 1s in fact the culmination of a long, excruciating, and grotesque trans- 
formation of Ravana's character to which only the reader has borne witness. To 
demonstrate this, let me provide a brief description of how Ravisena characterizes 
Ravana in the first half of the Padmapurāņa.*! Ravana is the first major character 
introduced in the work, and the reader spends multiple chapters learning about 
Rāvaņa independent of his eventual antagonistic relationship with Rama, whose 
birth does not occur until chapter 25.? During the time that the reader spends 
exclusively with Rávana, Ravisena highlights three primary character traits. First, 
Ravana is a fair and righteous king who works toward the legitimate goal of 
reclaiming his ancestral homeland of Lanka, the throne of which had been usurped 
generations earlier by a rival vidyadhara named Indra. Ravana also has a reputa- 
tion for protecting women in distress, and, in particular, takes great care to make 
sure that the wives of his conquered foes are treated respectfully. One example of 
this occurs in chapter 19; after Ravana defeats a rival vidyadhara named Varuna, 
he becomes aware that his brother Kumbakarna had abducted many women from 
the court. He chastises his brother: 


Alas, little boy! This is an excessively improper deed that you have performed, 
to lead the women of the family here, encaged and bound in your grasp. What 
fault have these innocent-minded, pitiable women committed that has led 
you to uselessly commence such abuse? . . . Having spoken thusly, Ravana 
immediately released the women, who went back to their quarters. The noble 
women were comforted by [Ravana's] words, and immediately their terror 
was alleviated.* 


Second, Rāvaņa is a sincere and devout Jain who supports mendicants and the 
restoration of Jina temples.“ Take, for example, the events of chapter 11, in which 
Ravana saves the sage Narada from being beaten to death by Brahmins. Narada 
had just excoriated—in approximately 100 substantive verses—King Marutvān 
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about the sinful nature of the animal sacrifice that the king was sponsoring and, 
more broadly, about the fallibility of the Vedas. In response, the Brahmin priests 
of the sacrifice surround Narada and, “with their hearts devoid of compassion" 
(dayānirmuktamānasāh), beat him mercilessly while King Marutvān looks on 
approvingly. Fortuitously for the sage, a messenger of Rāvaņa witnesses the 
assault and the fact that Marutvan does nothing to stop it; he reports back to 
Rāvaņa, who immediately dispatches his soldiers to liberate not only the sage, but 
the animals intended for sacrifice as well: 


Then, having heard all that the messenger had said, Ravana became angry 
and, quickly mounting his vehicle, he set out to go to where the sacrifice was 
being performed. His men, swords free of their scabbards and making a great 
roaring sound, set out as swift as the wind. In the blink of an eye, they reached 
the sacrificial place and, upon catching sight of the situation, full of mercy, 
they liberated Nārada from his cage of enemies. And in an instant, with a roar, 
they freed the various animals being guarded by those merciless men.” 


In another episode, in chapter 8, Ravana makes sure to pay proper respect to the 
Jinas before his marriage to Mandodari: 


Then, that good-natured one [Ravana] entered in the delightful sanctum [of 
the temple] and performed excellent púja to the Lords of Jinas there. And 
having recited various hymns of praise that caused his hair to stand on end 
with excitement, and having folded his hands and placed them on top of his 
head, which was adorned with a beautiful jewel, he bowed to the two pure 
feet of the Lords of Jinas for a long time, with both his knees and the diadem 
on his head touching the surface of the earth.* 


Examples like this demonstrating the extent of Ravana's devotion to the Jinas are 
prevalent in Ravisena's text. Later in the chapter, after his marriage to Mandodari 
anda few successful military campaigns against rival vidyadhara kings, the reader 
again witnesses Ravana’s interest in Jina temples and their adoration: 


Then, once, [Ravana], having risen high into the sky, his body bowed and 
humble on account of his moral rectitude, asked [his grandfather] Sumali, *O 
honorable one! Here, at the top of this mountain there is certainly no lake, 
but look, for still a forest of lotuses has arisen. This indeed is a marvelous 
thing! How is it that these dense, shade-granting clouds, have alighted on 
the earth and remain unmoving?" This having been said, bowing to the sid- 
dhas, Sumali said to him, “O child, these are not rainclouds nor are they one- 
hundred-petal lotuses. These are Jina Temples, which rule over the top of the 
mountain, with their thousands of beautifully decorated archways and their 
abundant white flags by which shade is made! These were caused to be built 
by the great-souled Harisena. Bow to these and you will become one whose 
mind is purified in an instant.” 
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Sumāli goes on to tell the story of Harisena, the tenth cakravartin of the cur- 
rent world age.* The story greatly pleases Râvana, who again worships the Jinas 
before leaving the site. 

Finally, and third, Rāvaņa is especially disciplined and skilled in ascetic prac- 
tice. At one point, Rāvaņa and his brothers decide that they will work toward 
acquiring magical weapons by performing acts of asceticism. While under- 
going these austerities, the brothers happen upon by a yaksa named Anāvrta. 
Originally delighted to see the men so dedicated to ascetic practice, Anāvrta 
eventually becomes enraged when none of the brothers will break their practice 
to speak with him. In response, using his magical powers, Anāvrta generates 
a horrific scene to shake the brothers” will and break their concentration. The 
scene is set in Puspāntaka, the city of the brothers” youth, and includes an army 
of mlecchas ransacking the city and tormenting the brothers” family members. 
The mlecchas cut off the hands of the brothers” lamenting parents; Rāvaņa sees 
the heads of his two brothers being cut off and thrown at his feet, while the 
two brothers see the same scene with Ravana’s head. At this, while Ravana 
remains unmoved, focused solely on his asceticism, the two brothers begin to 
falter. Here, the text shifts to focus specifically on the resoluteness of Ravana's 
ascetic tapas: 


But [Rāvaņa] retained purity of mind. That extremely heroic one, splendor- 
ous, remained firm like the Mandara mountain. Having destroyed the influ- 
ence of his sense organs, he made his mind, trembling like lightning, obedient 
like a servant. It was similar to how protection was done by Kantaka and 
Sambara, and so he, who was free from any blemish because of his concen- 
tration, continued to recite mantras uninterrupted.* 


Rāvaņa possesses a superhuman fortitude, an impressive ability to control his 
emotions and passions. As we will see, this trait disappears when he encounters 
Sita. Ravana becomes, instead, beholden to his lustful desires, even though he 
rationally understands that they will lead to his downfall. 

I provide the aforementioned descriptions to highlight the fact that the reader 
of the Padmapurāņa is supposed to like Rāvaņa in the early chapters of the work. 
Rāvaņa is not faultless, but he is a good king and a good Jain. Furthermore, I have 
argued elsewhere that Ravisena is meticulous and nuanced in his characterization 
of Rāvaņa, and that a major part of that characterization involves the manipulation 
and subtle undercutting of different rasas—primarily srigăra, the erotic sentiment, 
and vira, the heroic sentiment—to create an oftentimes humorous undertone to 
Ravana qua heroic vidyadhara champion and stalwart Jain king (Clines, 2019). 
One of the effects of this humor, I argue, is that it works to endear and ingratiate 
Ravana to the reader, to humanize him: 


As [Conrad] Hyers notes: “To understand comedy is to understand human- 
ity.” Thus, seeing Ravana fail to live up to the paradigms of a hero or a lover 
reminds the reader of his or her own failures to meet societal expectations, 
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and, further, of the fact that such failure is an inescapable, universal part of 
being human. . . . Ravisena's aim is to convince the reader to like Ravana not 
only because he is a successful king and pious Jain, but also because, even 
given those traits, he is, at his core, human. 

(Clines, 2019, p. 317, emphasis in original) 


For all that Ravisena leads the reader to like, or empathize with, Ravana 
throughout the early parts of the Padmapurana, it is, of course, his confrontation 
with Rama, Laksmana, and Sita in their forest hermitage that upends not only his 
life but also the reader’s perception of him. Indeed, Ravana’s transition from a 
sympathetic and likeable character to a pitiable one begins in the immediate lead- 
up to his abduction of Sita. Ravana is led to the hermitage under false pretenses; 
his sister, Candranakha, lies to him, claiming that Rama and Laksmana had sexu- 
ally assaulted her.*° Prepared to defend his sister”s honor, it is at the hermitage 
that Ravana first lays eyes on Sita. He immediately becomes enamored of her; 
as Ravisena explains: “[Ravana], his mind like that of a small child because of it 
being completely overtaken by passion, resolved to kidnap [Sita], which is similar 
to death by poison.”>' This verse is a turning point in how Ravana is described 
throughout the rest of the narrative; it 1s the first time the reader sees any sort 
of description that portrays Ravana as “child-like.” The reason for this shift in 
portrayal is the arising within Ravana of uncontrollable passion upon seeing Sita 
for the first time. This seemingly inevitable arising of passions, against which 
Ravana is powerless, contradicts his earlier representation as being especially 
self-controlled. 

Sita's effect on Ravana is intense and immediate. Even before reaching Lanka 
after kidnapping her, Rāvaņa professes his love for the woman, all but begging 
her to accept his affection: 


O virtuous woman! I have been struck by the extremely delicate flower- 
arrows of Kamadeva. If I die, then you will be bound with the sin of killing a 
man. O beautiful woman, your lotus-like face shines even though it is angry, 
for the beauty of all beautiful things persists eternally. O goddess, cast your 
uncertain glance just once on my face, for by bathing in the sweet waters of 
your glance all my fatigue will melt away!? 


Sita, of course, rebuffs Ravana’s advances. Enraged by her response, Ravana 
deposits her in a beautiful garden and retires to his own quarters, where Mandodarī, 
his chief queen, attempts to console him. Her attempts are unsuccessful; Ravana 
continues to bemoan his unrequited love for Sita and reiterates that he cannot live 
without her, reinforcing an increasingly pathetic image of himself: 


If she, Sita, that unmatched creation of virtue who is nevertheless decorated 
only with sorrow, does not desire me to be her husband, certainly I will not 
remain alive! Having attained that singularly beautiful one, her charm, grace, 
youth, and the beauty of her limbs has become my only desire.? 
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The immediacy and utter completeness of Ravana’s transformation from confi- 
dent ruler to child-like, groveling suitor is shocking both to the reader and to 
Rāvaņa's associates in the narrative. Mandodarī, for example, at one point tells 
him to snap out of it: 


Why have you adopted so much uncertainty? What is all this risk for? Why 
do you, who are so strong willed, cause so much distress both to yourself and 
us [your wives]? What have you lost? Your land is the same as it was before! 
Harness your mind, which is currently on an improper path! This desire of 
yours has surely become dangerous! Quickly restrain the horses that are your 
senses; you bear the reins of discrimination!”* 


To make matters worse, the pitiful aspects of Rāvaņa are accompanied by a new- 
found penchant for cruelty and wickedness. In chapter 46, Rāvaņa again attempts 
to convince Sită to accept him as her lover. He is, of course, again shunned, at 
which time Rāvaņa loses self-control and magically creates terrifying environ- 
ments meant to intimidate Sita into taking refuge in him. 


Having been censured thusly, Răvana immediately began to create illusions. 
All the damsels became terrified and ran away, and everything was disturbed. 
And when this came about, the sun along with its circle of rays, set imme- 
diately, as if out of fear of Ravana’s illusion. But Sita, even though she was 
frightened by the masses of violent, deeply bellowing rutting elephants, did 
not take refuge with Ravana. And even though she was frightened by tigers, 
soundless and unbeatable, their gaping mouths are full of sharp teeth, Sita did 
not take refuge with Ravana. And even though she was frightened by lions, 
with their terrible hooked claws and their shaking manes, Sita did not take 
refuge with Ravana. And even though she was frightened of great serpents, 
with their tongues twitching to and fro and whose eyes were frightening likes 
sparks of fire, Sita did not take refuge with Rāvaņa. And even though she 
was frightened by terrible monkeys, openmouthed and flying around up and 
down wildly, Sita did not take refuge with Ravana. And even though she was 
frightened by black-colored ghosts, high up and bellowing loudly, Sita did 
not take refuge with Ravana. Thus, even though she was frightened by all 
these different kinds of terrible, fear-inducing disturbances, still Sita did not 
take refuge with Rávana.* 


The illusory animals that Ravana creates are obviously threatening. Rutting ele- 
phants threaten to trample Sita; sharp tigers’ teeth and lions’ claws threaten to 
pierce her and tear her limb from limb. Ravana sees himself as being abused by 
Sita, her rebuffs to his advances interpreted as unjustified insults. Ravana’s pro- 
duction of magical dangers further shows a lack of self-control that comes about 
because of his unchecked desire for Sita. Ravana is portrayed as tempestuous, and, 
indeed, it is Sita in this passage who comes across as superlatively self-controlled. 
In the face of seemingly endless danger, Sita remains calm. Though frightened, 
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she refuses to cower in front of Rāvaņa. The continued repetition of the phrase 
“though frightened, Sītā did not take refuge with Rāvaņa,” reinforces this fact. 

Thus, in a textual blink of an eye, Ravana becomes nearly unrecognizable; 
the transformation is immediate and irreversible. It serves, on the one hand, as a 
shocking reminder to the reader of the existential danger of unchecked lust and 
passion, but it also creates an affective response; the reader has suddenly lost 
someone that they have come to know and care about over many chapters. They 
witness this character, whom they like and respect, as he barrels headlong toward 
his own demise. Theirs is a personal grief over the loss of a friend. 

Rāma and Laksmana, of course, do not share the reader's affective response 
to Ravana's death, and Ravisena's description of the brothers” interactions 
with Ravana's family is complicated. On the one hand, the brothers seem to 
share in Ravana's wives’ grief, as Ravisena describes them as being “ready 
[to offer] their pity" (karunodyukta) and their eyes as being filled with tears 
(vaspapuritalocanau).* The two also prevent Ravana's brother Vibhisana from 
committing suicide out of despair. Yet, at the same time, Rama and Laksmana 
encourage Vibhisana not to mourn his brother's death: 


O king, enough with this mourning! Abandon now your despair! Indeed, you 
know that was has transpired was determined by karma. On account of the 
authority of previously accrued karma, a man's pursuit of error will certainly 
lead to consequences. What, then, is the reason for this grief?" 


There is a disjuncture here between Rama’s and Laksmana's physical response 
and their words of consolation. They seem moved by the grieving women, sharing 
in their tears, and yet in their counsel to Vibhisana, they attribute Ravana's entire 
predicament, the entirety of his transformation from righteous king to miserable, 
hapless, and cruel abductor, to the natural workings of karma. It is a mechanical 
explanation, one that strikes the reader as insufficient to assuage their own sorrow 
in seeing the death ofa character they have grown to like. For the reader, this karma- 
based explanation does not ameliorate the sadness that emerges from Rāvaņa's 
death. Instead, it rings hollow, accentuating the episode's emotional rawness. If 
we remember the description of Laksmana's death, we will recognize a brief but 
similar sentiment expressed by the two gods who tricked Laksmana. Unable to 
understand the consequences of their deceit, the gods relegate Laksmana's death 
to the imprecise workings of fate (vidhina).* The gods use this rationalization to 
alleviate any responsibility they might bear over Laksmana's death, but certainly 
such an explanation does little to console Rama's grief. Here, though, we see 
that the occasion of Laksmana's death is not the first time an imprecise, nebulous 
account of karma or fate serves as an emotionally unconvincing explanation for 
death. This phenomenon is not limited to Ravisena, or even Jain literature. Wendy 
Doniger O’Flaherty has pointed out that in many South Asian religious narra- 
tives the relationship between karma and fate (vidhi, niyati, and daivam) seems to 
modulate; the two “are sometimes conflated and sometimes explicitly contrasted" 
(1980, p. xxiii). In the Padmapurána specifically there is no extensive discussion 
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of the difference between these two, and there does not seem to be a substantive 
difference between how Ráma speaks about karma to Vibhișana and the two gods” 
offhanded remarks about fate. This, I think, is intentional; it serves as a testament 
to the fact that any discussion of the mechanistic workings of karma or fate will 
fall far short in addressing emotional turmoil. 

Most important about the reader's grief over Ravana’s death is the fact that 
it is not shared by Rama and, because of this, it is never adequately resolved. 
There exists an emotional gap between the reader and the narrative's protago- 
nist throughout the majority of the rest of the story. In a way, the reader waits 
for Rama to "catch up" with their own emotional experience, to feel the grief of 
losing someone you care about. This of course happens when Laksmana dies, 
and Rāma's subsequent renunciation of the world and experience of sama not 
only mollifies his own grief over the death of his brother but a/so points out how 
the reader might alleviate their own grief. In a final turn—and this 1s as close 
as I think we can come to defining santa rasa with respect to Ravisena and the 
Padmapurana—the reader is encouraged to realize that nirveda and renuncia- 
tion are the cure not only for their particular grief over the death of Ravana but, 
of course, for the grief that stems from the very fact of existence in the physical 
world.” Thus, if we are to sum up how Ravisena's Padmapurana constructs and 
projects a vision of moral personhood, we may do so thusly. The Padmapurâna 
envisions the tranquil Digambara renunciate as the paragon of the ethical indi- 
vidual, and thus promotes renunciation from worldly affairs as the ultimate eth- 
ical action. To encourage this of the qualified reader, the work constructs and 
manipulates soka, grief, in both Rama and the emotionally attuned reader, who 
is meant to equate their own emotional experience with that of the narrative's 
protagonist and thus awaken to the universality of grief in the world of samsara. 
Rāma's experience of sama—the work's sthayibhava—aims to engender santa— 
the work's añgi rasa—in the reader at the work’s conclusion, and thus points them 
toward the path of alleviating their own suffering. 


Notes 


] Ravisena 3.26. 
Srnvayusman mahipála devanampriya yatnatah | mama vākyam jinendroktam 
tattvasamsanatatparam || 

2 See also Shah (1983, p. 70). Kulkarni also argues that Ravisena removes particularly 
Svetambara elements of the story from Vimala's narrative and replaces them with 
Digambara theological and philosophical ideas. The merits of this claim, though, have 
been questioned by other scholars. Chandra (1970, p. 4) argues that it is a challenge to 
label Vimala definitely as either a Svetàmbara or Digambara: 


Vimalasūri . . . does not mention any particular sect to which he belonged. Evi- 
dences available in the work do not prove his bias for any particular sect because 
some elements support the Digambara tradition, some the Svetambara tradition, 
some deviate from both the traditions. 


Cort (1993, p. 190) agrees with Chandra. 
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In the Paümacariya, “vălikhilla-uvakkhăno.” In the Padmapurāņa, “valikhilyopakhyanam.” 
Prakrit below and translation from Chandra (1970, pp. 34-35). 

tāņam ciya ujjāņe acchantanam tisabhibhüyanam |salilatthi tūranto somittī saravaram 
patto || tava cciya nayară 'o rayamu 'o ága'o saravaram tam | kīla 'i janena samayam 
nāmam kallanamalo tti || peccha 'i tirăvattham sarassa so lakkhanam laliyaritvam 
pese'i tassa purisam vammahasaratādiyasarīro || gantiina panami 'üna ya bhana 'i 
pahū eha anuvarohenam | tahu darisanussavamuham narindaputto iham maha i | 
paricinta 'una ko vi hu doso sampatthi'o ya somitti | komalakaraggagahi'o bhavanam 
ciya pesi'o tenam || 

Ravisena 34.1-10. 

parama sundare tatra phalapuspabharanate | gunjadbhramarasamghate mattakokilanādite | 
kānane sitayà sakamagrajanmá sthitah sukham | antikām salilārthī tu laksmanah 
sarasim gatah || atrantare surūpādhyo netrataskaravibhramah | eko’pi sarvalokasya 
hrdayesu samam vasan || mahāvinayasampannah kăntinirjharaparvatah | varavaran 
amārūdhascārupādātamadhyagah || tāmeva sarasīm ramyām krīdanāhitamānasah 
praptah kalyāņamālākhyo janastannagarādhipah || mahatah sarasastasya drstvā tam 
tiravartinam | nilotpalacayasyamam laksmanam cārulaksaņam || taditah kāmabāņena sa 
jano tyantamákulah | manusyamabravidekamayamaniyatamiti || gatvā krtvanjalirdaksah 
sa tamevamabhasata | ehyam rājaputraste prasadat samgamicchati || ko dosa iti samcintya 
dadhanah kautukam param | jagāma līlayā cārvyā samipam tasya laksmaņah || uttīrya sa 
jano nagat padmatulyena pāņinā | kare laksmanamalambya prăvisad grhamāmbaram || 
See the introduction and Hallisey and Hansen (1996, p. 314). 

Monius (2015, p. 153) concurs, explaining that in English rasa “ranges in meaning 
from ‘sap’ or “juice” to ‘essence’ but... is perhaps best left untranslated in this literary 
context.” 

See Pollock (2016) for a detailed history of the evolution of rasa theory. For an account 
of the qualified reader's experience of rasa according to Abhinavagupta, see Masson 
and Patwardhan (1985, pp. vii—viii). 

See Monius (2015, p. 153). 

Pollock dates Bharata only to the “early centuries CE” (2016, p. 7). 

See Raghavan (1940). There would also be later controversy over the theoretical pos- 
sibility—or not—of bhakti (devotion) being accepted as a tenth rasa. For more on this, 
see Bhaduri (1988). 

Quoted in Tubb (1985, p. 142). 

Translation from Bharata Muni (1950, 105f.). 

1.1.1-2. Translation from Vālmīki (1984, p. 121). 

1.2.17. Translation from Vālmīki (1984, p. 128). 

Interestingly, while theorists after Anandavardhana accept that santa may sustain a 
long, non-dramatic kāvya as angi rasa, they reserve only the erotic sentiment (srrigara) 
and the heroic sentiment (vira) as acceptable possibilities for dominance in dramas. 
See Tubb (1985, p. 145). 

See McCrea (2013, 182f.). 

Anuyogadvarasütra 262.10. Translation and Prakrit in Masson and Patwardhan (1985, 
p. 37). 

niddosamaņasamāhāņasambhavo jo pasantabhavenam | 

avikaralakkhano so raso pasanto tti nayavvo || 

pasanto raso jaha— 

sabbhāvanivvigāram uvasantapasantasomaditthi'am | 

hi jaha munino soha 'i muhukamalam pīvarasirī am || 

This is borne out by the fact that the text also proposes a “shameful” (vrīdanaka) 
rasa that replaces bhayănaka. Masson and Patwardhan who date the entirety of the 
Anuyogadvārasūtra to the fifth century, also express concern with the dating of this 
specific passage, implying that it could be a later interpolation: 


We cannot of course say for certain that the following passage is interpolated, and 
thus it could, in theory, be as old as the fifth century A.D. But the possibility of 
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interpolation, especially in the case of a text that provides examples in numbered 
objects, is not unlikely. In any case, this could not possibly be the origin of [santa 
rasa], especially since it is the only reference to sântarasa in Jain literature before 
the tenth century A.D. 

(Masson and Patwardhan, 1985, p. 37) 


McCrea (2013, p. 181) credits Udbhata (ninth century) as the first to introduce the 
rasa into Kashmiri discussions of literary aesthetics. I understand that bringing into 
conversation the Anuyogadvārasūtra, which (possibly) predates Ravisena, with Kash- 
miri literary theorists that postdate Ravisena may seem odd. I do this, though, because 
it is important to point out the fact that Jains had some idea of not only rasa gen- 
erally speaking, but santa rasa in particular before even Bharata. It is also a fact, 
though, that there is no sustained theory of what rasa is or how it works following the 
Anuyogadvārasūtra. That comes only later with the Kashmiri theorists. Thus, there 
is a substantive “reading back” of theory onto Ravisena. This is, though, how theory 
usually works. Authors do not write to conform to theory; rather, theorists theorize to 
make sense of literature. Furthermore, the fact that Santa became widely recognized as 
a possible dominant aesthetic mood in the ninth century does not mean that there was 
a large uptick in the actual production of works whose dominant mood was santa. 
According to Anandavardhana in the Dhvanyāloka, the epic Mahābhārata is the 
paradigmatic work whose dominant mood is santa (Masson and Patwardhan, 1985, 
p. 106). Unfortunately, scholars have pointed out that the Mahabharata actually serves 
as an unhelpful paradigm in this respect. As McCrea argues: “The problem with this 
is that this particular emotional state [trsmaksayasukha] is nowhere in evidence among 
the central characters of the epic, the Pandavas and, in particular, the oldest Pandava 
brother Yudhisthira. He remains throughout the story tied to the pursuit of worldly 
ends, with its consequent distasteful ending of suffering and despair" (2013, p. 184). 
Furthermore, Tubb explains that “what Yudhisthira seeks and finds is not the liberated 
state of one who has passed beyond attachment, but rather the engaging world of a 
warrior's paradise" (1985, p. 148). Thus, both Tubb and McCrea here point toward a 
real tension in Anandavardhana's analysis of the Mahābhārata vis-à-vis santa rasa: 
how can it be the dominant aesthetic mood of the narrative if the related sthayibhava is 
nowhere present? In dealing with this tension, both Tubb and McCrea agree that at least 
in the Mahabharata, the actual site of experience of sama, the sthayibhava for santa 
rasa, shifts away from the characters of the narrative itself to the reader or consumer 
ofthe work: “The “happiness produced by the extinction of craving’ (trsnaksayasukha) 
to which Anandhavardhana refers must exist outside the work" (Tubb, 1985, p. 158). 
Itisthe reader who experiences disillusionment with the ephemeral world and the sub- 
sequent pleasure of the extinction of craving, not the actual characters in the narrative. 
See Tubb (1985, pp. 144—46) for a discussion of the controversy surrounding santa 
rasa generally and, more specifically, on sama as a depictable sthayibhava. 

See Masson and Patwardhan (1985, 93f.) 

See Bhattacharya (1976, p. 52). 

Tubb (1985, p. 146). Gupta (1993, p. 282) argues that Jain authors have depicted santa 
via 11 specific contexts: 1) the loathsome nature of material pleasures, 2) the ultimate 
futility of material pleasures, 3) the transitory nature of material things, 4) the nature 
of the world, 5) the inevitability of death, 6) the praise of dharma, 7) recognition of 
the impure nature of the body, 8) the condemnation of the passions (kasāyas), 9) the 
steadfast performance of tapas, 10) detachment from worldly experiences, and 11) the 
recognition of the importance of liberation. 

Bhattacharya (1976, p. 52). 

Ravisena 115.2-15. 

kutiihalatayă dvau tu vibudhau krtaniscayau | padmanárayanasnehamihamánau parīksitum || 
kridaikarasikatmanavanyonyapremasangatau | pasyavah pritimanayorityagatam 
pradhāraņām || divasam  visvasityekamapyasyădarsanam na yah | marane 
pūrvajasyāsau harih kinnu vicestate || sokavihvalitasyăsya vīksamāņau vicestitam | 
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parihăsam ksanam kurvo gacchāvah kosalam purīm || sokākulam mukham 
visnorjayate kidrsam tu tat | kasmai kupyati yāti kva karoti kimu bhāsaņam || krtvă 
pradhāraņāmetām ratnacūlo durīhitah | nāmato mygacūlašca vinitam nagarim 
gatau || tatraityăkurutăm padmabhavane kranditadhvanim | samastāntahpurastrīņām 
divyamăyăsamudbhavam || pratihărasuhrnmantripurohitapurogamăh | adhomukhā 
yayurvisnum jagusca balapañcatám || mrto rāghava ityetadvakyam srutva 
gadayudhah | mandaprabhanjanadhitanilotpalanibheksanah || ha kimidam samud 
bhütamityarddhakrtajalpanah | manovitānatām praptah sahasā ‘sriinyamuncata || 
tādito 'saninevă ‘sau kānīcanastambhasamšritah | simhasanagatah pustakarman- 
yasta iva sthitah || animilitanetro ‘sau tathā ‘vasthitavigrahah | dadhāra jīvato rūpam 
kvāpi prahitacetasah || viksya nirgatajīvam tam bhrātrmrtyanalāhatam | tridašau 
vyākulībhūtau jīvitum datumaksamau || nūnamasyedršo mrtyurvidhineti krtasayau | 
visādavismayā “púrnau saudharmamarucī gatau || 

Raviseņa 116.1—15. 

kāladharmam pariprāpte rajan laksmanapungave | tyaktam yugapradhanena rāmeņa 
vyākulam jagat || svarüpamrdu sadgandham svabhāvena harervapuh | jīvenā "pi 
parityaktam na padmābhastadā ‘tyajat || ālingati nidhayanke mārsti jighrati ninksati 
nisīdati samādhāya sasprham bhujapañjare || avāpnoti na visvăsam ksanamapyasya 
mocane || bālo ‘mrtaphalam yadvat sa tam mene mahāpriyam || vilalapa ca ha bhratah 
kimidam yuktamidrsam | yatparityajya mam gantum matirekākinā krtā || nanu nā ‘ham 
kimu jnatastavah tvadvirahasahah | yanmám niksipya duhkhagnavakasmadidamihase | 
hā tāta kimidam krūram param vyavasitam tvayă | yadasamvadya me lokamanyam dattam 
prayanakam || prayaccha sakrdapyasu vatsa prativaco ‘mrtam | dosād kim nā “si kim 
kruddho mamapi suvinitakah || krtavanasi no jatu mânam mayi manohara | anya eva ‘si 
kim játo vada vă kim maya krtam || dūrādevānyadā drstvā dattva 'bhyutthanamadrtah 
ramam simhásane krtvà mahiprstham nyasevayah || adhunā me sirasyasminnindukant 
anakhăvalau | păde pi laksmananyaste ruse mrsyati no katham || deva tvaritamuttista 
mama putrau vanam gatau | düram na gacchato yavattavattavanayamahe || tvayă 
virahită etăh krtārtakurarīravāh | bhavadgunagrahagrasta vilolanti mahitale || bhrst 
ahāraširoratnamekhalākuņdalādikam | akrandantam priyalokam vărayasyăkulam na 
kim | kim karomi kva gacchámi tvayā virahito 'dhună | sthanam tannānupašyāmi jayate 
yatra nirvrtih || 

The kurari is mentioned in A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita (8.51) in a description of 
Gautamī and also in Valmtki’s Ramayana (6.110.26) in a description of the reaction of 
Rāvaņa's wives to his death. For more on this, see Dave (2005, pp. 348-49). 
Ravisena 116.34, 37. 

nidrām rājendra muñcasva samatită vibhāvarī | nivedayati sandhyeyam paripraptam 
divakaram || uttistha mà ciram svapsirmuñca nidram vicaksana | asrayavah 
sabhasthanam tistha samantadarsane || 

Granoff (1998, 115f.). 

On the character of Jatayu in Jain Ramayanas, see De Clercq (2010). 

Granoff (1998, pp. 118-22). 

Granoff (1998, p. 122). 

It is especially poignant that Jatayu is one of the two gods who aids Rama here, as 
Rama had previously helped Jatayu when he was a mortal vulture. Rama set Jatayu on 
the path of correct action by modeling proper charity to ascetics. 

Ravisena 114.1. 

pravrajyamastaviranam jñátvá văyusutasya ca | ramo jahăsa kim bhogo bhuktastaih 
kātarairiti || 

Granoff (1998, p. 124). 

Raviseņa 122.1—10. 

bhagaván baladevo ‘sau prašāntaratimatsarah | atyunnatam tapascake 
sămănyajanaduhsaham || aştamădyupavăsasthahsvamadhyasthevirocane| paryupăsyata 
gopádyairaranye gocaram bhraman || vrataguptisamityadyasamayajño jitendriyah | 
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sadhuvatsalyasampannah svādhyāyaniratah sukrt || labdhānekamahālabbdhirapi 
nirvikriyah parah | parisahabhatam moham parājetum samudyatah || tapo 'nubhăvatah 
santairvyaghraih simhaisca viksitah | vistarilocanodgrivairmrganam ca kadambakaih || 
nihsreyasagatasvantah sprhasaktivivarjitah | prayatnaparamam mārgam vijahāra 
vanāntare || silatalasthito jatu paryankasanasamsthitah | dhyanantaram vivesasau 
bhānurmeghāntaram yathā || manojñe kvaciduddese pralambitamahābhujah | 
asthanmandaraniskampacittah pratimayā prabhuh || yugantaviksanah srimán prašānto 
viharan kvacit | vanaspatinivāsābhih surastrībhirapūjyata || evam nirupamātmāsau 
tapascake tathāvidham | kāle “smin duhsame sakyam dhyatumapyaparairnayat || 
Ravisena 122.67cd-68 

yáme kevalamutpannam jnanam tasya mahátmanah || sarva[dravyam]samudbhüte 
tasya kevalacaksusi | lokalokadvayam jatam gospadapratimam prabhoh || 

Ravisena 77.9-20. 

etasminnantarejfiatadasanananipatanam | ksubdhamantahpuramSokamahákallolasañkulam || 
sarvásca vanită vāspadhārāsiktamahītalāh | ranaksonim samājagmurmuhuhpraskhali 
takramah || tam cūdāmaņisankāšam ksiterālokya sundaram | niscetanam patim nāryo 
nipeturativegatah || rambhă candrānanā candramandalá pravarorvašī | mandodarī 
mahādevī sundarī kamalānanā ||rūpiņī rukmani sila ratnamālā tanūdarī | srikanta 
srīmatī bhadrā kanakābhā mrgăvati || srīmālā mānavī laksmīrānandānangasundarī | 
vasundharā tadinmālā padmā padmāvatī sukhă || devi padmāvatī kantih pritih 
sandhyāvalī subhă | prabhāvatī manovegā ratikāntā manovatī || astādašaivamādīnām 
sahasráni suyositam | parivārya patim cakrurakrandam sumahăsucă || kascinmoham 
gatāh satyah siktāscandanavāriņā | samutplutamrnalanam padminīnām Sriyam 
dadhuh || aslistadayitah kascidgadham mūrcchāmupāgatāh | afjanadrisamasakta 
sandhyārekhādyutim dadhuh || nirvyūdhamūrchanāh kascidurastadanacancalah | 
ghanāghanasamāsangitadinmālākrtim sritah || vidhaya vadanāmbhojam kācidanke 
suvihvalā | vaksahsthalaparāmaršakāriņī mūrchitā muhuh || 

For a more detailed account of Rāvaņa's early life, see Clines (2019). 

It was not only Raviseņa, or even Jain authors, who reoriented the story of Rāma to 
give Rāvaņa a more central place. See, for one example, McCrea's (2014) examination 
of Rajasekhara’s tenth-century drama, Balaramayana (“Young Ramayana’). 

Raviseņa 19.84—85, 87. 

aho ‘tyantamidam bāla tvayă duscaritam krtam | kulanāryo yadanita vandigrahanapañjaram || 
dosah ko ‘tra varākīņām nārīņām mugdhacetasam | khalīkāramimā yena tvayaka prāpitā 
mudhă || ityuktvà mocitāstena ksipram tā yayuralayam | ăsvăsită gira sādhvyah sadyah 
sithilasadhvasah || 

See, for example, chapter 14, where Rāvaņa reguests that the recently enlightened 
mendicant Anantabala provide for him a discourse on proper dharma. For more on this 
episode see Clines (2018, pp. 102—15). 

Raviseņa, 11.264—267. 


tamudantam tatah šrutvā  ravanah kopamāgatah | vitānadharaņīm — gantum 
pravrtto javivāhanah ||  samiraramhasascăsya purah samprasthitā narāh | 
parivāravinirmuktakhadgāh sūtkārabhāsitāh || nimeseņa mukhaksoņīm prāptā 


darsanamătratah | vyamocayandayăyuktănăradamsatrupuiij arăt || nistrimsanaravrndaisca 
raksitā pasusamhitah | mocită taih sahumkaram caksurniksepamátratah || 

Ravisena 8.53-55. 

tato garbhagrham ramyam pravisto ‘yam subhavanah | cakāra mahatīm pūjām 
jinendrânăm visesatah || stavamsca vividhānuktvā romaharsaņakāriņah | mastake 
"ijalimasthaya cūdāmaņivibhūsite || sprsamllalatapattena janubhyam ca mahītalam | 
pávanau sa jinendranám nanáma caranau ciram || 

Ravisena 8.272-277. 

athasavanyadaprcchat sumálinamudadbhutah | uccairgaganamārūdho vinayanatavigrahah || 
sarastrahite — 'musmin pūjyaparvatamūrddhanī | vanāni pasya  padmanam 
jatanyetanmahadbhutam || tisthanti niscalah svāmin kathamatra mahitale | patita 
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vividhacchayah sumahāntah payomucah || namah siddhebhya ityuktvā sumālī 
tamathāgadat | nāmūni Satapattráni na caite vatsa toyadah || sitaketukrtacchayah 
sahasrăkăratoranăh | srngesu parvatasyami virajante jinălayăh || kāritā harisenena 
sajjanena mahātmanā | etân vatsa namasya tvam bhava pūtamanāh ksanat || 

The story of Harisena proceeds as follows: Born to King Simhadhvaja and Queen 
Vapră, Harisena was a prince who left his home after once hearing his mother upset 
and crying. He wandered through the forest and eventually came upon an asrama 
where he met a young princess in exile named Madanăvali. The two immediately 
fall in love with each other, but Madanāvalī's mother disapproves of their union 
because it had been foretold that Madanāvalī would marry a cakravartin, and at 
this point, Harisena appears to be anything but that. Harisena is thus driven out 
of the asrama, and he continues his wanderings in the forest, still enamored with 
Madanăvali. Once, Harisena stumbles upon the outskirts of a city and subdues an 
elephant, which causes many of the young women of the city to fall in love with 
him. He marries one hundred of those women, but is soon kidnapped by a woman 
named Vegavatī, who takes him to the home of the princess Jayacandra. Jayacandrā 
had become enamored with Harisena after seeing a drawing of him, and had ordered 
Vagavatī to find him and bring him to her so that she could marry him. That indeed 
happens, which causes Jayacandra’s uncles to become angry and wage a war against 
Harisena and his new father-in-law, Sakradhanu. Harisena easily dispatches the 
enemy army, and, with the spontanoues raining down of diamonds, is then pro- 
nounced to be a cakravartin. At this point, Harisena decides to go back the asrama 
from which he was previously exiled to marry Madanăvali. With this done, he reu- 
nites with his mother, eventually takes renunciate dīksā, and attains omniscience. 
For a more detailed account of this, see Nagar (2008, pp. 147—53). In Ravisena's 
account, the story is in 8.278-401. 

Ravisena 7.310—312. 

dasagrivastu bhāvasya dadhāno 'tyantasuddhatām | mahāvīryo dadhatsthairyam 
mandarasya mahārucih || avabhajya hrsīkāņām prasāram nijagocare | acirābhācalam 
cittam kytvā dăsamivăsravam || kaņtakena krtatrāņah sambarena samam tatah | 
dhyānavaktavyātāhīno dadhyau mantram prayantah || 

Note the similarity in the effective causes of both Ravana's and Laksmana's deaths. 
Both come about because of false information: Laksmana is lied to about the death of 
Rama and Ravana's sister lies to him about her assault. For more on Candranakha, see 
De Clercq (2016). 

Ravisena 44.77. 

iti samcintya kamartah sisuvatsvalpamanasah | visavanmaranopayam haranam prati 
niscitah || 

Ravisena 46.4—6. 

mărasyătyantamrdubhirhato “ham kusumesubhih | mriye yadi tatah sadhvi narahatya 
bhavettava || vaktrāravindametatte sakopamapi sundari | rājate carubhavanam 
sarvathaiva hi cărută || prasida devi bhrtyasye sakrccaksurvidhiyatáam | 
tvaccakşuhkăntitoyena snătasyăpaitu me sramah || 

Ravisena 46.48—49. 

yadi să vedhasah srstirapūrvā duhkhavarnană | sită patim na mám vasti tato me 
năsti jīvitam || lavanyam yauvanam rūpam mădhuryam cārucestitam | prăpya tām 
sundarimekam krtarthatvamupagatam || 

Ravisena 73.49—51 

kimartham samsayatulămăriidho 'sya tulămimăm |santapayasi kasmătsvamasmămsca 
niravagrahah || adyāpi kimatitam te saiva bhúmih purātanī | unmārgaprasthitam 
cittam kevalam deva văraya || manorathah pravrtto ‘yam nitântam tava sañkate | 
indriyasvanniyaccha "šu vivekadrdharasmibhrt || 
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55 Ravişena 46.96—104. 
evam tiraskrto māyām kartum pravavrte drutam | nesurdevyah paritrastāh 
samjātam sarvamākulam || etasminnantare jāte bhānurmāyābhayādiva | samam 
kiranacakrena pravivesastagahvaram || pracandairvigaladgandaih kiribhirghanavrmhitaih | 
bhisitapyagamatsita Saranam na dasânanam || damstrakaraladasanairvyaghrairduhsah 
anihsvanaih | bhisitapyagamatsità Saranam na dasananam || calatkesarasamghátaih 
simhairugranakhānkušaih | bhisitapyagamatsita šaraņam na dasânanam || jvalat 
sphulinghabhimaksairlasajjihvairmahoragaih | bhisitapyagamatsita Saranam na 
dašānanam || vyāttānanaih krtotpatapatanaih krūravānaraih | bhisitapyagamatsita 
Saranam na dasananam || tamahpindasitaistungairvetalaih krtahunkrtaih | 
bhisitapyagamatsità saranam na dasananam || evam nānāvidhairugrairupasargaih 
ksanoddhrataih | bhisitapyagamatsità saranam na dasânanam || 

56 Ravisena 77.45—46. 
atha padmābhasaumitrau sākam khecarapungavaih | snehagarbham parisvajya 
vāspāpūritalocanau || ticatuh karunodyuktau parisantvanakovidau | vibhisanamidam 
vâkyam lokavrttânta panditau || 

57 Ravisena 77.47—48. 
rajannalam ruditvaiva visādamadhunā tyaja | jānāsyeva nanu vyaktam karmanamiti 
cestitam || pūrvakarmānubhāvena pramadam bhajatām nrnàm | praptavyam jāyate 
‘vasyam tatra sokasya kah kramah || 

58 In chapter 117, Vibhisana comes to Ayodhya to try to console Rama about his brother's 
death. He gives a sermon about the nature of samsara, the frailness of the physical 
body, and the inevitability of death. He does not talk extensively of karma, though. 

59 Furthermore, as discussed earlier, most Sanskrit literary theorists agree that the experi- 
ence of rasa is a pleasurable one. Thus, the reader is left with a combination of pleasure 
and worldly aversion, a sentiment articulated as samvega: 


The Jain term for this combination of attraction and repulsion, of aesthetic beauty 
and spiritual angst, is samvega. It denotes simultaneously a fear of samsăra, the 
world of endless rebirth and re-death, and a joy at the perception and understanding 
of the salvific message of dharma, the Jain teaching of the path to liberation. 
(Cort, 2009, p. 44) 
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3 Creating Clarity 


Jinadasa Rewrites Ravisena 


We find ourselves now in the fifteenth century in the Vagad region of north India, 
an area that straddles the border of modern-day Rajasthan and Gujarat. A man 
named Jinadasa sits down to write a story, or, more precisely, to rewrite one. 
That story 1s, of course, the life of Rama. Jinadasa is aware of the long history 
of both Jains and non-Jains composing and recomposing the story, but he has 
one particular version of the story that he feels needs to be rewritten, Ravisena's 
Padmapurāņa. The previous chapter provided a novel reading of Ravisena's 
work, taking seriously the text as a kavya with the goal of engendering santa rasa 
in the reader. In this chapter we begin our comparative project in earnest by read- 
ing together Jinadasa's and Ravisena's Padmapuranas. What will become evident 
is that Jinadasa had a concrete vision of how he wanted to change Ravisena's 
text and that he was remarkably consistent in implementing those changes. Far 
from being a mere epigone of Ravisena, Jinadāsa saw himself as updating the 
Padmapurāņa to do moral work in a new way, with a new message, and for a new 
audience. The specifics of that moral project are the subject of the next chapter; 
here, we lay the groundwork for its understanding by investigating both Jinadasa's 
motivations for undertaking such a substantial textual project and the practical, 
text-level changes he makes to his predecessor's text. 


3.1 Jinadāsa's Literary Project 


The first step in thinking about the nature of the relationship between Jinadāsa's 
and Ravisena's Padmapurāņas is to demonstrate that Jinadasa was working 
directly from a copy of his predecessor's text when composing his own. The first 
piece of evidence that suggests this is that the opening two verses of the texts are 
identical: 


I bow to Mahāvīra, the auspiciousness of the three worlds; who is the ultimate 
cause of accomplishment; who is himself accomplished; who has fulfilled the 
most auspicious goal of life [which is liberation]; who teaches proper con- 
duct, knowledge, and viewpoint; and whose lustrous feet, the rays of light 
emanating from which resemble radiant lotus filaments, are touched by the 
crown of Indra.! 
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This is a relatively complex set of Sanskrit verses, and, as will be demonstrated 
in greater detail here, they are not representative of Jinadasa's normal literary 
style. Jinadasa's wholesale adoption of Ravisena's opening verses thus serves as 
a subtle nod to the fact that he wants the reader to understand his composition in 
relation to that of his predecessor. Importantly, the verses originate specifically 
with Ravisena, as Vimalasúri's Prakrit Patimacariya begins differently. 

In case the reader, perhaps not well read in Jain Ráma literature, does not pick 
up on this nod, an even more compelling piece of evidence that Jinadăsa was 
working from a copy of Ravisena's earlier work is the fact that he explicitly refer- 
ences Ravisena twice in body of the text, at the beginning and at the end.? Most 
enlightening for our purposes is the reference to Ravisena in the introductory 
chapter of the work, where Jinadasa provides a genealogy of the story of Rama. 
The story originates, of course, with Mahavira and progresses to Jinadasa's pre- 
sent. On the latter end of that genealogy Jinadasa explains that Ravisena “made” 
or “created” (cakre) a physical text of the story. The use of this verb is important; 
according to Jinadasa, Ravisena was the first person to actually write down the 
narrative. Before Ravisena, the mechanism by which the story had been passed 
down was specifically verbal: Mahavira narrated the story to Gautama, who told 
it to Sudharma in turn, and so on. Ravisena, though, at least in Jinadasa's ver- 
sion of the textual lineage, 1s the first to create an object that tells the story of 
Rāma, and it is this object, this new text, that Jinadasa specifically says he has 
at hand 800 years later. He writes: *And, having obtained the work consisting of 
[Ravisena's] words, I make this treatise clear, by means of a katha, so that peo- 
ple may understand it.” Thus, Jinadāsa is explicit not only that he has at hand 
a copy of Ravisena's earlier text, but that he is rewriting the story of that text in 
a new way, making it “clear” (sphuta). The rest of this chapter and the next will 
examine not only how Jinadāsa, at the textual level, goes about creating clarity, 
but also how the changes he makes to Ravisena's earlier narrative transform the 
text's overall mode of ethical edification. Let me also be clear about the meth- 
odological implications here in taking seriously the fact that Jinadasa possessed 
a copy of Ravisena's work: differences, both big and small, I read as intentional 
and meaningful. 

Jinadasa provides a clue as to what he means by “clear” in the very verse in 
which he introduces his project, with the term kathamukhena, which translates to 
“by means of (mukhena) a story (kathā).”* Jinadasa here situates his Padmapurana 
within the specific literary genre of kathā or ākhyāna, narrative story. The tradi- 
tion of Sanskrit poetics has long accepted the division of texts into three broad cat- 
egories: sāstra, or prescriptive works; ākhyāna, story literature; and kavya, belles 
lettres or high poetry? Texts in all three of these categories are considered to be 
instructional in some way; they "necessarily provide instruction in at least one of 
the four major goals of human life (purusārtha)” (Tubb, 1985, p. 141). It is in the 
mechanism of edification that the differences between the three categories rest. 
In the last chapter we witnessed the moralizing strategy of kavya in Ravisena's 
work: the reader's experience of santa rasa at the work's conclusion encouraged 
renunciation of the physical world and its ephemeral pleasures. Akhyana, though, 
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teaches differently, “after the fashion of a helpful friend, by presenting interest- 
ing examples of what fruits befell the actions of others in the past.” Thus, in 
Jinadăsa's Padmapurāņa, the potential beauty and emotionally evocative heart of 
the story take a backseat to the importance of the outcome of the narrative itself. 
Each episode is important insofar as it contributes to the narrative's eventual reso- 
lution. Thus, Jinadasa's literary project—his vision of “clarity,” as he puts it—is 
to transform Ravisena's kavya into an ākhyāna, and, in doing so, to transform the 
narrative’s mechanism of moral edification. 


3.2 Narrative Abridgement and Clarity in Jinadasa's 
Padmapurăna 


This section will lay out the methods, at multiple textual levels, by which Jinadăsa 
works to transform the kāvya that he inherited into an instructional ākhyāna. Spe- 
cifically, I provide three interrelated ways in which Jinadāsa condenses Ravisena's 
narrative in the pursuit of clarity." First, Jinadăsa abridges his predecessor's text at 
the level of chapter, oftentimes combining multiple chapters of Ravisena's work 
into a single chapter in his own. In doing so, Jinadăsa eliminates a large number 
of verses. Second, at the level of verse itself, Jinadasa consistently eliminates spe- 
cific types of content from Ravisena's narrative: complicated poetic or technical 
passages. This simplifies and streamlines the narrative. Finally, Jinadasa's nar- 
rative style is marked by parataxis; it is simple, consistent, and predictable. This 
differs from Ravisena's, which 1s marked by literary hypotaxis, the use of subor- 
dinating clauses and adjectival constructions that connect interrelated thoughts 
over multiple verses. 

Ravisena's Padmapurāņa is divided into 123 chapters, while Jinadāsa's is 
divided into 83. We can thus examine the ways in which Jinadăsa combines mul- 
tiple of Ravisena’s chapters into single chapters in his own work, in the process 
excising content from his predecessor's narrative. To do this, we will exam- 
ine an illustrative example of this phenomenon, Jinadasa's 12th chapter, titled 
“A Description of the Marriage of the Beautiful Afijana" (arjanasundarivivaha 
vyăvarnanah). This chapter includes not only the story of Afijana's (Hanumān's 
mother) marriage to Pavanañjaya (his father), but also the seemingly unrelated 
stories of the vidyadhara Indra's attainment of nirvana and the sage Anantabala's 
discourse to Ravana on the proper performance of dharma. In Ravisena's text, 
each of these three episodes constitutes a single chapter, his 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
A brief description ofthe actual plot of these episodes will help in explicating how 
Jinadasa works to abridge and streamline his predecessor's work. 

Ravisena's 13th chapter is titled “A Description of the Nirvana of Indra” 
(indranirvanabhidhanam). It picks up immediately after Ravana has conquered 
the vidyadhara Indra in battle and begins with Indra's father, Sahasrara, approach- 
ing Răvana to ask for Indra's release. At first, Ravana explains that he will only 
release Indra if Sahasrara agrees to clean Ravana’s palace and city. Sahasrāra is 
shamed at the prospect of performing such lowly work, but, before he can answer, 
Ravana explains that he is only joking and agrees to release Indra. Sahasrāra and 
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his son return to their home on the Vijayârdha mountain, but Indra is incapable 
of enjoying his newfound freedom. He is ashamed at being defeated in battle and 
spends much of his time in the Jina temple located on the palace grounds. One 
day the sage Nirvanasangama flies over the mountain and stops at the temple to 
worship the Jinas. There he meets Indra, who honors the sage and requests that 
he narrate Indra’s past lives. Nirvanasangama agrees, and hearing his past lives 
leaves Indra disaffected with worldly life and pleasures. He takes initiation as a 
monk along with some of his sons and other vidyādharas. After performing harsh 
austerities for a long time, he eventually attains nirvana. 

Ravisena's next chapter, his 14th, is called “Anantabala’s Discourse on 
Dharma” (anantabaladharmabhidhanam). It begins with Ravana returning to his 
capital city of Lanka from Mount Meru, where he had been dutifully worshipping 
the Jinas. Along the way he hears soft noises and notices the sky turning red. He 
asks his attendant, Marica, about the cause of this, and Marica responds that the 
sage Anantabala has just achieved omniscience on a nearby mountain. The noises 
that Rāvaņa heard stemmed from the gods rushing down from heaven to honor 
Anantabala, and the sky reddened because of the sunlight reflecting off of the 
jewels embedded in the gods’ crowns. Ravana recognizes the auspicious nature of 
the event that Marica has just described and descends to the mountain, where he 
joins the gods in worshipping Anantabala. Eventually, he requests that Anantabala 
give a sermon on dharma. The sage agrees, explaining the nature of karma and the 
relationship between action and rebirth, the fruits and repercussions of different 
types of charitable giving (dana), and the rewards for those who follow dharma. 
He ends the sermon with a discussion of the importance of taking and keeping 
vows. This disturbs Ravana, who is self-aware enough to know that he is inca- 
pable of fully keeping the prescribed householder vows (anuvrata). He decides 
to take a single vow, that he will never force himself upon a woman who is mar- 
ried to another man. The chapter then ends with Ravana’s brother, Kumbhakarna, 
vowing to offer prayers to the Jinas every morning and not to take food before 
praising Digambara renunciates. 

Finally, Ravisena’s 15th chapter is titled “A Description of the Marriage of 
the Beautiful Añjana” (arjanasundarivivahabhidhanam). The chapter picks up 
immediately from the end of its predecessor, describing how Hanuman, who 
at this point in the narrative is Ravana’s ally and a member of his retinue, also 
takes a vow in front of Anantabala. This is Hanuman's introduction in the nar- 
rative, and Gautama, Mahavira's primary disciple (ganadhara) who is narrat- 
ing the Padmapurána to King Srenika, takes a moment to narrate the story of 
Hanuman's lineage and birth, beginning with the unfortunate tale of the marriage 
of Hanuman’s parents, Añjana and Pavanañjaya. The story begins with Afijana's 
father, Mahendra, worrying about finding a suitable husband for his daughter. 
After consulting with his ministers, two suitors rise to the fore: Vidyutprabha and 
Pavanañjaya. Given a tip that Vidyutprabha will soon take initiation as a monk, 
Mahendra decides that Pavanafijaya will make the best husband for his daughter. 
He consults Prahlada, Pavanafjaya’s father, about the arrangement and both agree 
that the wedding should take place at once. 
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As preparations for the ceremony progress, though, Pavanañjaya decides that 
he wants to see his bride-to-be before the actual wedding. Accompanied by his 
friend, Prahasita, he sneaks into Afijana's compound, where he overhears one 
of Añjana's attendants lament about the upcoming nuptials, arguing that Vidy- 
utprabha would have made a better husband even if he were planning on soon 
accepting monastic vows. Pavanañjaya becomes enraged at this and threatens to 
kill both Añjana and her attendant before Prahasita is able to calm him down. 
His pride still injured, though, Pavanañjaya decides not to go through with the 
wedding; the following morning he abandons his betrothed and the two families. 
Both Mahendra and Prahlada pursue Pavanañjaya and eventually convince him 
to return and marry Afijana. Pavanafijaya still holds a grudge, though, and while 
the chapter ends with a description of the wedding and the two families' joy, the 
following chapter reveals the extent to which Pavanañjaya is still angry about the 
perceived slight against him. Immediately following the wedding ceremony, he 
leaves Afijana, causing her to fall into a deep depression. 

In sum, 721 verses make up Ravisena's version of these three episodes. The 
chapters are 113, 381, and 227 verses, respectively. In contrast, Jinadasa con- 
denses these episodes into a single chapter consisting of only 400 verses, meaning 
Jinadasa's treatment of the episodes is nearly 45% shorter than Ravisena's. As 
mentioned earlier, the title of Jinadasa's single chapter is “A Description of the 
Marriage of the Beautiful Afijana," and the majority of the 400 verses that make 
up the chapter focus on that aspect of the narrative. The other two episodes are 
subsumed within the larger framework of Afijana’s and Pavanañjaya's wedding 
and severely condensed. Jinadasa spends only 94 verses on the story of Indra's 
nirvana, as compared to Ravisena's 113-verse treatment. Similarly, Anantabala's 
discourse on dharma 1s dispensed within only 138 verses in Jinadasa's version, 
as compared to the Ravisena's 381-verse corresponding chapter. This leaves 166 
verses in Jinadasa's chapter that focus on Afijana's and Pavanañjaya”s wedding, as 
opposed to Ravisena's 227 verses. Thus, each narrative episode is condensed, but 
it is Anantabala's discourse on dharma that is paired down the most. A compara- 
tive examination of the content of that sermon provides a first step in answering 
the question of why that 1s the case. In short, Jinadasa eliminates much of the 
doctrinally technical elements of Anantabala's speech that are found in Ravisena's 
version of the text. To provide an example of this, first read the following from 
Ravisena's account of Anantabala's sermon: 


The soul wanders, its own power bound by the fetters that are the masses of 
the eight types of karma, uncreated and eternal. It perpetually takes birth in 
innumerable hundreds of thousands of wombs, experiencing pain and pleas- 
ure caused by the many sense organs. Sometimes beloved, other times hated, 
sometimes foolish, it spins around in the four-fold possibilities of existence, 
as if on a potter's wheel, because of the ripening of different karmas. On 
account of knowledge-occluding karma it does not understand what is benefi- 
cial for itself. This is true even when it attains human birth, which is incred- 
Ibly difficult to attain. Creatures burdened with heavy loads of sin on account 
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of past actions, overcome by the sense organs and the grasping out by means 
of touch and taste, having performed all sorts of despicable acts, fall into hell, 
which in turn delivers various methods of great suffering to beings. Indeed, 
such creatures fall [into hell] like stones fall into water. Some men, whose 
minds are completely wicked and overcome with the desire for the riches of 
others, kill their own mothers, fathers, brothers, children, wives, and friends! 
They kill those that are still in the womb, the young and the old, and women. 
Some who are extremely cruel kill men, birds, and deer. All ofthose people of 
small intellect, whose minds have deviated from dharma, having killed both 
terrestrial and aquatic beings, fall into the extremely frightful hell.* 


The language that Ravisena employs in this excerpt is paradigmatic of the entire 
sermon. The sage begins with a diagnosis of the condition of most souls: they are 
weighed down by the negative karma that has accrued over innumerable lifetimes. 
Such souls wander from birth to birth in myriad bodies in different levels of the 
universe; they are ignorant of the rare opportunity that is human birth and squan- 
der it through acts of self-serving violence. Anantabala describes how one's kar- 
mic history can manifest in human birth. Whether a jīva is born into a rich or poor 
family, or why someone born a pauper might be beautiful while a rich person may 
be unattractive, these are all the intricate workings of karma. He then continues to 
discuss how one can take advantage of human birth, focusing on the auspicious 
life of a householder and one”s duty to support renunciates. He explains that a 
proper recipient of support can be identified by one”s actions, noting particularly 
that wicked people oftentimes endorse eating meat. 

The fact that Ravisena's 142-verse account of dharma via the mouth of Ananta- 
bala is both articulate and exhaustive is highlighted when compared to Jinadāsa's 
description of the same episode in a mere 12 verses. Here is the sermon in its 
totality: 


Then the Lord Anantabala, an abode of tender compassion and dear to all, 
himself spoke this beneficial speech, imbued with truth. Because of the eight- 
fold types of karma, the body, wandering through the forest of existence, 
perpetually finds sorrow in many hundreds-of-thousands births. Such foolish 
ones, covered by an obstruction to knowledge on account of his bewildered 
mind, spinning around like a potter's wheel, do not know what is beneficial 
for them. Even having attained human birth, which is very difficult, those 
who have been conquered by the sense organs fall into a narrow, crowded pit, 
according to one's wicked acts. With auspicious, good acts, one attains happi- 
ness, and with inauspicious, wicked acts, one attains sorrow. But the soul that 
has entirely abandoned both the auspicious and the inauspicious goes to the 
abode of bliss. Because, like a true friend, it instantly rescues a soul that has 
fallen into a bad rebirth, the wise thus call it “dharma.” They, on account of 
dharma, go to the heavens, such as the Saudharma heaven, which are abodes 
of happiness, entirely covered with various chariots and palaces, and happily 
attended to by divine women! And anything that is thought to be delightful 
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in the upper, lower, and middle worlds, which is held in high esteem and is 
desired by all, that is so only because of dharma. It cannot be otherwise, o 
king! He who is born as a king or something similar, a glorious provider and 
enjoyer of fine things, who is perpetually protected by servants, that is indeed 
the fruit born from the tree of dharma. Indra indeed enjoys happiness that 
is born from the mind, together with his wife Saci, served by the forces of 
the gods. That indeed is the fruit born from the tree of dharma. Those who 
destroy the wrestler who is delusion (moha) via the glorious weapons of the 
three jewels attain moksa, which is the great fruit of pure dharma. Having 
achieved human birth and then having done appropriate dharma, one gains 
all the fruit that is born from heaven, etc., with living beings.’ 


Comparing Jinadasa's and Ravisena's accounts of Anantabala's sermon sheds 
light on how Jinadasa condenses his predecessor's narrative. The overall tenor of 
both versions is the same, but Jinadasa oftentimes abridges Ravisena's descrip- 
tions, omitting comparisons that in Ravisena's text add emphasis to the point being 
made. For example, Ravisena includes a line that compares a wicked person's fall 
into hell with a stone falling into water; the action is quick, nearly instantane- 
ous, and unavoidable. The image of the plummeting stone also highlights the 
heaviness of negative karma particles, which drag the soul downward into the hell 
realms. Jinadasa excises this comparison, though he does make the same over- 
all point as Ravisena that jīvas burdened by the karma accrued through wicked 
actions in the past fall into hellish rebirths. Most noticeably, though, Jinadasa 
also omits Ravisena's entire discussion of the murderous man, a discussion that 
functions as a markedly negative diagnosis of how most people waste their rare 
human births. Ravisena dwells on—wallows in—describing how people act wick- 
edly, providing a litany of victims—mothers, fathers, brothers, children, wives, 
and friends—whom people delight in tormenting on account of their own greed. 
Jinadasa provides no similar discussion, giving instead a more subdued descrip- 
tion of the common human condition. It is true, he acknowledges, that people who 
are controlled by their senses and desires are likely to end up in hell, but he also 
quickly moves on from the discussion, simply stating that positive repercussions 
and delightful rebirth stems from the performance of auspicious acts and that 
negative rebirth stems from the performance of wicked acts. 

Returning to the larger question, though, of why it is Anantabala's sermon on 
dharma that Jinadasa so drastically abridges, it is clear that, for Jinadasa, such 
lengthy discussions on the intricacies of karma retard the steady progress of the 
narrative, and as an ākhyāna it is in that progress and the narrative's eventual 
conclusion that the importance of the story lies. The reader of an ākhyāna expects 
the repercussions of karma be demonstrated in the plot of the narrative, not theo- 
rized about by a minor character like Anantabala. The discourse on dharma is not 
essential for the plot and should thus be abridged. 

Jinadăsa is consistent in this strategy of content abridgement; it is apparent 
in additional parts of the narrative. For example, in the middle of Ravisena's 
23rd chapter, he provides a 78-verse description of Kaikeyr, Rama's stepmother. 
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Ravisena goes into minute detail describing Kaikeyr's proficiency in the arts of 
dance, song, and music; speech and the arts of letters and poetic composition; 
painting, modeling, and engraving; garland making; perfumery; cooking; jewelry 
making and embroidery; and metal work. According to Ravisena, Kaikeyī is well 
versed in the care of both humans and animals and she understands the problems 
with false religious doctrines. She is knowledgeable of sports, dice games, and 
gambling. She understands the difference between those things that have souls 
(jiva) and inanimate objects (ajiva), and she is knowledgeable of geography and 
topography. Each of these subjects Ravisena further breaks down into subgroups, 
and Kaikeyī is of course an expert in them all. To give but one brief example of 
how this looks in the text itself, here is an excerpt from Ravisena's description that 
details the different types of sport or play in which Kaikeyī is proficient: 


Sport is of four types: “With Gesture” (cesta), “With Paraphernalia” (upakarana), 
“With Speech” (vani), and “With Profit” (kalāvyatyasana). That sport which is 
born from the body is called cestā. And that which involves a wooden ball and 
the like commonly known as upakarana. Furthermore, that which involves vari- 
ous forms of elegant speaking is vānī. That which is played with various types 
of dice games and gambling is known as kalavyatyasana. Thus [Kaikeyī] was 
exceedingly skilled in the many divisions of sport.'° 


Ravisena's specificity here is important; it is not enough to say that Kaikeyī was 
proficient at different sports and games. Instead, he catalogues the subgroups of 
the larger order of “sport.” And what is more, he does the same for every order 
of art or proficiency that he describes, in the process creating an exhaustive list of 
courtly arts and their subgroups. This fact again is highlighted when one compares 
Ravisena's account of Kaikeyr's artistic proficiencies with Jinadasa's account, 
which constitutes a mere five verses: 


The daughter named Kaikeyī was extremely beautiful, with splendid and 
auspicious features. She had perfected all of the arts. [She was] skilled in 
song, dance, etc.; practiced in the distinctions of figure drawing and verse 
composition; and was well versed in the manifold kinds of reasoning. She 
had knowledge of the nine rasas and in the assessment of valuable things. 
O king, she was skilled in measurement and in the medicinal sciences. She 
was knowledgeable of the sciences of magic, medicinal herbs, and mantra. 
Thus, she who understood proper behavior also possessed knowledge of fine 
arts. Her fame, born from her virtue, beauty, and artistic proficiency, shined 
throughout the world, and her beauty surpassed even that of the goddess Sri!!! 


Similar to his treatment of Anantabala's discourse on dharma, Jinadasa's descrip- 
tion of Kaikeyr's artistic proficiencies differs from Ravisena's in terms of both 
content and style. Ravisena's list is extensive, indeed exhaustive; it encapsulates 
an impressive classificatory system of courtly arts within the poetic description of 
Kaikeyt’s proficiency in those arts. In all, Ravisena's description is detailed and 
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technical. Jinadăsa summarily dispenses with this; his description is not so much a 
classification as a list of common areas of proficiency expected of any royal prin- 
cess. By excising Ravisena's extended discussion of courtly decorum, Jinadasa 
again prioritizes plot in this instance. Finally, it is revealing that these episodes 
of KaikeyT's narrative introduction occur within another example of Jinadăsa 
condensing Ravisena's chapters. It occurs in Ravisena's 24th chapter, titled “The 
Granting of a Boon to Kaikeyī” (kaikeyīvarapradāna). Jinadăsa subsumes the 
events of this chapter and two others—Ravisena's 23rd chapter, telling the story 
of Kings Dasaratha and Janaka escaping from one of Rávana's assassins, and his 
25th chapter, introducing Rama and his brothers—into his 19th, titled *A Descrip- 
tion of the Four Brothers, Beginning with Rama." 

In other places, a comparison of Ravisena and Jinadasa highlights just how 
invested in creating poetic beauty Ravisena is and, conversely, how little interest 
Jinadasa has in the same. We can, for instance, compare the two authors' descrip- 
tions of the mythical Mount Kailăsa. The following is Ravisena's description of 
the mountain; the first two verses are particularly unique, consisting of a com- 
plicated comparison of Mount Kailăsa to the fundamentals of Sanskrit grammar: 


[Mount Kailasa] acquired a resemblance to grammar, for as grammar is com- 
prised of various verbal roots, the mountain was strewn with various minerals, 
and as grammar is furnished with words that follow the same rules for derivation, 
the mountain was made up of thousands of troops of demi-gods. Whereas gram- 
mar is filled with good letters and sounds, so too the mountain was full of gold. 
And whereas grammar is loaded with different metrical constructions, so too the 
mountain was loaded with footsteps. Both grammar and the mountain possess 
natural, crude states, and both undergo consistent transformation. As grammar 
consists of different vowels, so too does the mountain consist of various noises.” 


This part of Ravisena's description of Kailăsa is important for two reasons. First, 
the verses are poetically complex; Ravisena's literary hypotaxis is certainly 
on display. Each compound is a slesa (pun or double entendre) that when read 
one way describes the mountain and when read another way describes Sanskrit 
grammar. Take the first compound in the first verse: nanadhatusamakirnam. The 
meanings of the first and last word remain the same in each sense of reading the 
compound: nānā means “various” or “manifold” and samākīrņa mean “strewn 
with," “covered with," or *overspread with." It is upon the middle word in the 
compound, dhătu, that the slesa depends. Read with an eye toward the grammati- 
cal, dhătu refers to verbal roots, from which verbs are conjugated. Read with an 
eye toward a mountain topography, though, dhatu refers to the various mineral 
deposits that are common in description of mountains in Sanskrit literature. The 
entire compound, then, when taken together reads both as “[that thing which] is 
strewn with various verbal roots" and "[that thing which] is strewn with various 
minerals." Making the verses even more poetically intricate, though, is the fact 
that Ravisena does not tip his hand that this is a comparison the reader should 
even be making until the very end of this set of verses, when he finally explains 
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that Kailăsa has “acquired a resemblance to grammar” (Jabdhavyakaranopama). 
Because the mechanism of comparison is situated in the slesa compounds them- 
selves, and therefore not marked by common comparative signifiers like iva, 
Ravisena is able to mask the comparison until the end of the verses, thus forcing 
the reader to go back and rework the compounds to understand the compari- 
son itself. It is a sly poetic maneuver, one that highlights Ravisena's interest in 
producing good kavya, poetry that simultaneously delights and challenges the 
qualified reader. 

Raviseņa's description of Kailāša does not end with this comparison to Sanskrit 
grammar; in 12 additional verses the author favors a more standard kavya descrip- 
tion of place: 


It appeared to be breaking through the sky with its clusters of sharp peaks. 
And it appeared to be laughing because of 1ts waterfalls and their heavy 
mists. Cuckoo birds and black bees were drunk off the wine of jasmine- 
flower honey. The mountain was dense with various types of trees, the tops 
of which filled the skies. [The mountain] was covered in heart-stealing flow- 
ers and foliage that grew in all seasons. In its valleys, thousands of animals 
delightfully wandered. It was filled with net-like tangles of snakes that were 
free from the fear of herbal medicine. With its heart-stealing fragrance the 
mountain seemed to be forever youthful. The broad rocks were like its chest. 
The trees were like massive arms. The deep caves were like a mouth. [Thus] 
the mountain resembled an extraordinary man. Dense with groups of slopes 
shaped like autumnal clouds, it was as if the entire world was washed with 
milk. Over here, lions slept without fear in the mouths of caves. Over there, 
trees rustled with breath from hissing of sleeping serpents. Over here, herds 
of antelope played on the edges [of the forest]. Over there, the upper parts of 
the mountain resounded joyfully with herds of rutting elephants. Over here 
there were multitudes of flowers; 1t was like the mountain was thrilled with 
delightful horripilation. Over there, the landscape was made terrible be the 
heavy masses of bears” matted fur. Over here, the mountain was filled with 
the faces of monkeys that resembled groups of lotuses. Over there, it was 
made fragrant from the oozing sap of trees, injured by rhinoceroses. Over 
here, the mountain was dense with clouds, entangled by forked lightning. 
Over there, the sky was brilliantly lit, as if the mountains peak were the sun. 
In some forested areas, it was as 1f the mountain was trying to outdo the 
Panduka forest!!* 


This description of Kailasa balances on the edge between beautiful and dangerous. 
On the one hand, the mountain is intoxicating. It is sweet smelling, because of both 
flowers and the sap of trees. The bees that reside on the mountain are intoxicated 
with jasmine-flower honey, and the mountain is verdant and lush in all seasons. 
This is the pleasurable abode of the gods. On the other hand, though, beneath the 
sensual delights of the mountain lie dangers. It is a wild place. Lions, serpents, 
and bears populate it, and though it lacks the medicinal herbs necessary to cure 
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snakebites, poisonous snakes do reside there. The mountain smells so good in part 
because the trees have been stripped of their bark by rhinoceroses, and the faces 
of monkeys may be mistaken for lotuses. Even the weather is unpredictable, with 
dangerous lightning illuminating parts of the sky. This is a frightful mountain, one 
that is inaccessible to the common man and appropriate only for asceticism. 

I quote Ravisena's verses at length here because their importance is under- 
scored when compared to the episode as narrated by Jinadasa: 


[Mount Kailasa] was filled with various minerals, caves, and sounds. For 
weak-minded men, the mountain was inaccessible, in the same way that 
grammar is, being filled with various verbal roots, meters, and letters.'* 


This is the extent to which Jinadāsa describes Mount Kailāša; the next verse nar- 
rates Ravana landing on the mountain and his confrontation with Vali, the ascetic 
living there. Jinadasa's indebtedness to Ravisena is marked by his use of similar 
vocabulary; he takes vicitradhātu and svara directly from his predecessor's text. 
But, true to form, Jinadāsa removes much of the Ravisena's poetic language; he 
leaves out all of the natural imagery, for instance, that Ravişena so meticulously 
constructs. Jinadasa’s mountain is not beautiful; rather, its primary characteris- 
tic is its inaccessibility. Even this characterization, though, lacks the descriptive 
power of Ravisena's verses. Jinadasa provides no account, for instance, of the 
many predators that roam the mountain. Furthermore, his comparison between 
Kailasa and Sanskrit grammar makes up only half of a verse, compared with two 
full verses in Ravisena’s text. Jinadasa does employ s/esa, and the double mean- 
ings largely function in the same way as they do in Ravisena's work, though 
some of the meanings require creative interpretation on the part of the reader. 
Gahana, for instance, means “cave,” which works with the mountainous aspect 
of the description but which has a less precise grammatical meaning. It is the 
name of a specific meter and could therefore be extrapolated to mean “meter” 
more broadly, but it is a clunky maneuver nonetheless. One way to remedy this is 
to think of gahana not as its own slesa, but rather as an adjective agreeing with 
both vicitradhatusamkirnam and svarasamyuta. In this case, gahana would sim- 
ply mean “dense” or “thick,” which would mean Kailăsa is densely replete with 
mineral deposits and noises in the same way that grammar is densely replete with 
both verbal roots and letters. This trajectory of analysis makes sense because it 
also helps to connect the two halves of the verse itself. Gahana can further mean 
“difficult to grasp or understand,” which correlates nicely with duspreksya in the 
second half of the verse, which means “difficult to see or look at.” Ultimately, 
gahana here is probably working in all three ways, as an imprecise slesa itself, 
correlating with Ravisena's description of caves and derivative noun forms; as an 
adjective to both vicitradhatusamkirnam and svarasamyuta, and as a link between 
the two halves of the verse. Jinadasa thus here demonstrates a willingness to sac- 
rifice precision in an effort to abridge Ravisena's work. 

Importantly, many of the episodes that Jinadasa abridges are those that for 
Ravisena were central to the emotionally evocative work of his narrative. Take, for 
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instance, Jinadasa's treatment of Ravana's wives reacting to his death. Ravisena, 
the reader will remember, uses the episode as an opportunity to provide a poignant 
demonstration of grief (soka). His description of the event is as follows: 


In the meantime, the women's quarters became aware of the death of 
Rāvaņa, and immediately became filled with a great wave of grief. And 
all the women, sprinkling the ground with their tears, staggering, immedi- 
ately went to the battlefield. And having seen their handsome husband, who 
resembled the crest-jewel of the earth, unconscious on the ground, all the 
women fell down violently. Rambha, Candranana, Candramandala, Pravara, 
Urvašī, Mandodarī, Mahādevī, Sundari, Kamalanana, Rūpiņī, Rukmaņī, 
Sila, Ratnamālā, Tanūdarī, Srikântă, Srimati, Bhadrā, Kanakābhā, Mrgāvatī, 
Šrīmālā, Mānavī, Laksmī, Ānāndā, Anangasundarī, Vasundharā, Tadinmālā, 
Padmā, Padmāvatī, Sukhā, Devī, Padmāvatī, Kānti, Prīti, Sandhyābalī, Subhă, 
Prabhāvatī, Manovegă, Ratikāntā, Manovatī, and 18,000 more grief-stricken 
wives, having surrounded their husband, wept in agony. Some of the chaste 
women, sprinkled with sandalwood paste, fainted, as if they were lotuses 
whose stalks had been uprooted. Some, embracing their husband tightly, 
fainted, resembling a line of mountains of collyrium at twilight. Some who 
had regained consciousness were wearily beating their chests and resembled 
a garland of lightning intertwined in heavy rainclouds. One of the women, 
extremely distressed, having placed [Ravana's] head in her lap, touched his 
chest and immediately fainted.!5 


In contrast to the in-depth description provided by Ravisena, Jinadasa leaves 
out any corresponding episode of the women's lamentations. Instead, he only 
describes Ravana’s brother, Vibhisana, and the description lacks the pathos 
embodied in Ravisena's verses. Jinadasa's description 1s as follows: 


Then, having seen his brother, the Lord ofthe Raksasas, [fallen] on the surface 
of the earth, King Vibhisana became overcome with great sorrow. He was 
incapable of overcoming his grief, and, intent on ending his own life, his hand 
quickly went to his dagger. But at the very instance he who was very agitated 
fainted and became powerless for some time. Assistants reached him, intent on 
his benefit. And having regained consciousness, Vibhișana still bore immense 
sorrow and pain. And because of this pain, Rama, who had descended from his 
chariot, grasped him with his hand. And Vibhisana, who had thrown away his 
armor and weapons, again fainted on the ground, and, having again regained 
consciousness, wept with sounds of pity again and again. “O strong one! O 
wise one! O brother! O beautiful one! O you to whom dear ones come to for 
protection! How is it that you have reached such a cruel fate?”** 


Vibhişana continues in this vein for a few verses, asking the dead Ravana why he 
refused to heed his warnings not to go to war with Rama and confusedly inquiring 
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why Râvana is sleeping on the ground, when he should be awake. All of this is 
also present in Ravisena's account of the aftermath of Rāvaņa's death; Jinadasa 
is not adding anything here. But immediately following Vibhisana's lamentations 
comes—at least in Ravisena's version—the even more pitiful account of Ravana's 
wives. In Jinadasa's account, though, the women of Ravana's house are nowhere 
to be found; they are completely removed from the episode. Instead, Jinadasa 
moves directly into Rama attempting to console Vibhisana: 


And having seen Vibhisana, weeping because of his extreme grief, Rama, 
his eyes full of tears, said stammering, “O Vibhisana, be fearless! O brother, 
do not weep! With your crying, all of us here will also attain sorrow. Pay 
attention and listen to my speech, which is helpful! Why do you, who are 
extremely wise and knowledgeable of the path of the Jinas, cry? Even the 
Cakravartin Sanatkumāra, who overcame his passion for beauty, attained the 
condition of death. How can it be otherwise?" 


Again, Ravisena's version ofthe episode also includes Rama counseling Vibhisana, 
encouraging him not to be too despondent over the death of his brother. What is 
important here is that Jinadasa—as we have seen in now multiple instances— 
removes from Ravisena's account some of the earlier author's most poetically and 
emotionally forceful verses. 

We see a similar phenomenon when we compare Ravisena's and Jinadasa's 
descriptions of Ravana’s encounter with 6,000 maidens on Mount Meghavara.'? 
Ravisena sets the stage thusly: 


Once, during his wanderings, Răvana happened upon the Meghavara moun- 
tain, and there he saw a beautiful lake filled with pure water. It was filled 
with white, blue, and other bright-colored lotuses and water lilies, and on 
its banks roamed cranes and swans, geese, partridges and other fowl. Blan- 
kets of soft grass covered its shores, and it was adorned with staircases 
leading down to the water. Overhead were clouds infused with the rays of 
the sun. On the banks were lofty trees, including the arjuna tree. Drops of 
water sprayed up because of darting schools of fish. The lake's breaking 
waves looked like a woman furrowing her brows. The sweet sounds of birds 
were like a woman's murmur. There, that son of Kekasī [Ravana] saw six 
thousand supremely resplendent young women playing in the water. Some 
delighted in its sprays; others wandered into secluded areas with friends, 
away from those who were playing too rough. One maiden, standing for a 
long time in a group of lotus blossoms, showing her teeth [in a smile] made 
doubt amongst her friends that perhaps she was in fact a lotus! Another, 
striking the palm of her hand made the sound of cymbals. Others sang lovely 
songs all together. Then, all of them, at the same time, having seen that son 
of Ratnasravă, abandoned their watersports and instantly became as if they 
were paralyzed. Ravana went to stand in the middle of them with the desire 
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to sport with them, and all of the girls simultaneously became intoxicated 
and intent on sporting with him.'? 


Jinadasa includes the episode in his own text, but he shortens 1t and removes 
much of what makes Ravisena's description powerful. Jinadasa's description 1s 
as follows: 


Then, [Ravana] saw a pure, oblong mountain lake, filled with sweet water 
and decorated with lotuses, so deep that it seemed to reach the seven under- 
worlds, with the sun peeking through the trees like a lattice. The place 
resounded with the delicate sound of cakora, sărasa, and hamsa birds. There 
were staircases made of crystals and jewels, and it was cool because of the 
shade of trees. And there, Rāvaņa saw 6,000 young women sporting playfully 
and amorously. Some were playing with the water; others were singing sweet 
songs. Some were splashing in the water with pitchers and water lilies. And 
those girls, having seen that son of Kaikasī, the protector ofthe earth, became 
infatuated and, stopping their play, became desirous of him. And he, desirous 
of sporting with them, eagerly went to stand in the middle of them. And they 
too were eager and ready to sport with him.” 


This is actually one of the more thorough descriptions in Jinadāsa's text, but it still 
lacksthe poetic beauty and nuance of Ravisena's description. For example, Jinadasa 
writes only that the lake is “decorated with lotus flowers" (padmamandita). The 
description is direct, utilitarian. Ravisena's, on the other hand, is more ornate in 
its description. He specifies the variety of lotuses and water lilies that populate 
the surface of the pond; there are variegated colors, blue and white (kumuda and 
utpala), and species (padma and varija), all of which establish lushness to the 
scene that is lacking in Jinadasa's version of the episode. There is a depth, a poetic 
saturation, in Ravisena's description that Jinadasa chooses not to include. This is 
true, too, of the depictions of the women in the lake. Jinadasa provides a brief, to 
the point description: some are playing in the water, others are singing, and some 
are splashing. He sets the stage but does not dwell in creating any sort of mood. 
Ravisena, on the other hand, wallows in his descriptions of the young women. 
It is not just that the women are playing in the water, it is that some thought the 
play to be too rough and moved into more secluded areas. It is not simply that the 
women are singing songs, it is that those songs are accompanied by the excited 
handclaps of other women. As addressed in the previous chapter, Ravisena strives 
not just to establish a setting, but to incorporate the reader into that setting, to 
place the reader alongside Rávana as he witnesses these women, and to experi- 
ence the moment's eroticism. 

Thus far we have examined the ways in which Jinadăsa, at the level of 
chapters and in terms of narrative content, condenses and abridges Ravisena's 
Padmapurāna. A final strategy for achieving this is more minute, located in 
the general style that Jinadasa uses, his choice of vocabulary and how he con- 
structs verses. Jinadasa streamlines Ravisena's text. Ravisena revels in extending 
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thoughts or actions over more than one verse and does this through literary hypo- 
taxis. One illustrative example of this is the very beginning of the text, trans- 
lated earlier, where Ravisena describes Indra, the King of the Gods, bowing to 
Lord Mahavira. Another example of this is in the excerpt analyzed earlier from 
Ravisena's description of Anantabala's sermon to Rāvaņa. Ravisena's 24th and 
25th verses from the episode are as follows: 


Some men, whose minds are completely wicked and overcome with the desire 
for the riches of others, kill their own mothers, fathers, brothers, children, 
wives, and friends. They kill those who are still in the womb, the young and 
the old, and women. Some who are extremely cruel kill men, birds, and deer. 


mátaram pitaram bhratrn sutām patnīm suhrjjanan | 
dhanādicoditāh kecid visvaninditamanasah || 
garbhasthānarbhakān vrddhāmstaruņān yosito narah | 
ghnanti kecinmahākrūrā mānusān paksino mrgān ||?! 


These verses are not particularly complicated, grammatically speaking; each line 
1s a string of either nominative or accusative plural nouns with a single govern- 
ing verb in the present, ghnanti, from the roo han, meaning “to kill.” But the 
construction of the verses, the placement of each component, is intentional and 
intricate. In the first verse, the halves switch between describing objects of the 
verb and its subject; the first half is a list of objects (mothers, fathers, brothers, 
children, wives, and friends), whereas the second half provides only adjectival 
descriptions of an as-yet undisclosed subject (those whose minds are wicked and 
who are overcome with the desire for others” riches). The beginning of the second 
verse, though, switches back to listing objects of the verb (those in the womb, 
the young and old, and women), of which, of course, the reader is still unaware. 
The reader does not know what will happen to all of these objects listed, only 
that the wicked people will act on them in some way. Finally, in the second half 
of verse two, Ravisena provides both the concrete subject of the verses (men) 
and the verb (kill, ghnanti). By switching between objects and adjectival nomi- 
natives, Ravisena purposefully retards the progress of the thought, fostering a 
heightened tension in the reader, the resolution of which is simultaneously mun- 
dane and shocking because of his use of the common Sanskrit word for “man” 
(nara), followed immediately by the as-yet undisclosed verb “to kill.” What does 
man do? According to Ravisena, man kills. The verse is not over, though, it 
continues to explain that some men are particularly cruel, killing not only other 
humans, but also birds and deer as well. The qualifier “some” (kecid) does not 
delineate between men who kill and men who do not, but rather the objects that 
each group kills. Some men kill their families and friends; others kill strangers 
and animals. The verses are powerful because of their construction, because the 
hypotaxic language keeps the reader on edge before driving home the ultimately 
discomforting point: men squander away their privileged human birth by com- 
mitting wanton acts of violence, driven by greed. 
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If Ravisena's Padmapurāņa is marked by literary hypotaxis, Jinadāsa's is 
marked by parataxis, or the use of short, simple sentences with predictable and 
consistent grammatical constructions. Take, for example, the following verse: 


Through auspicious, good acts, one attains happiness, and through inauspi- 
cious, wicked acts, one attains sorrow. But the soul that has entirely aban- 
doned both auspicious and inauspicious goes to the abode of bliss. 


subhena karmană saukhyam | duhkham câsubhakarmană | 
subhasubhavihinastu | jīvo yati Sivalayam ||? 


The first quarter of the verse establishes the paradigm for everything that fol- 
lows: happiness (saukhyam) comes from the performance of good acts (subhena 
karmaņā). The second quarter is even simpler: and sorrow (duhkham) comes from 
wicked acts (asubhakarmaņā). The relationship between the condition and its 
cause is the same as in the first quarter of the verse, but its expression is simplified 
by compounding asubha and karmană. The second half of the verse is perhaps the 
simplest because the reader is for the first time given a subject with a finite verb 
and direct object. The soul (jīva) goes (yāti) to the abode of bliss (sivālaya). The 
compound subhăsubhavihinah (that which has entirely abandoned both good and 
wicked) is clearly marked as a nominative singular, meaning it agrees with jīva. 
In one verse, then, Jinadāsa communicates three related ideas, each of which both 
conceptually and grammatically builds off of what preceded it. 

We can look at another example of Jinadasa's parataxic language by examining 
the following verses: 


He who is a glorious provider and enjoyer of fine things, who is perpetually 
protected by servants, who is born a king or the like, that is indeed the fruit 
born from the tree of dharma. Indra indeed enjoys happiness in his heart, 
together with his wife Sācī, served by the forces of the gods. That indeed is 
the fruit born from the tree of dharma. 


dătă yasasván bhoktă | ca yah sadă bhrtyaraksitah | 
nrpatirjayate vanyah | taddharmadrumajam phalam || 
bhanukti saukhyamindro ' pi | suranikaisca sevitah | 
săcyă saha manojātam | taddharmadrumajam phalam ||? 


Here, Jinadasa's parataxis centers on the repetition of the phrase taddharmadru- 
majam phalam (that is, the fruit that is born from the tree of dharma). The repeti- 
tion ofthe phrase in the same place in both verses not only signals that it functions 
in the same way, but it also emphasizes the omnipotent universality of dharma, 
applying in the same way to terrestrial kings and the king of the gods, Indra. 

We are thus left with three mechanisms by which Jinadasa goes about abridging 
Ravisena's earlier narrative. First, Jinadasa reformulates the structure of the text 
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as a whole by amending the content of individual chapters. Within these broader 
chapters, Jinadasa consolidates his predecessor's text in two additional ways. He 
limits the amount of content he takes from Ravisena, oftentimes discarding any- 
thing seemingly too poetically or theologically complex or repetitive. At the level 
of style, finally, Jinadăsa consistently replaces the literary hypotaxis of Ravisena 
with simplified parataxis. That is, not only does Jinadāsa limit the actual amount 
of content that he draws from Ravisena, what content he does choose to include he 
presents in a grammatically and stylistically simpler way. All of this, again, is part 
of Jinadasa's stated project to transform Ravisena's kāvya into an ākhyāna and, in 
doing so, make Ravisena's text “clear.” 


3.3 Clarity as a Literary Goal 


If Jinadasa is transparent about the fact that he wants to make Ravisena's text 
“clear” and the methods by which he goes about creating that clarity are con- 
sistent and identifiable, there remains the question of why Jinadăsa thought 
clarity was a valuable textual goal in the first place. Or, put otherwise, why did 
Raviseņa's text need to be clarified at all? Here again, Jinadasa provides a clue 
to the reader in the Padmapurana itself and, perhaps surprisingly, it comes in 
the form of one of the few times that Jinadăsa is actually more verbose than his 
predecessor. In the first chapter of both Ravisena's and Jinadasa's Padmapuranas, 
the authors lay out visions of the types of people who may hear the Rama story 
and their response to such an auspicious occurrence. These visions take the form 
of metaphors comparing different types of listeners to different animals or natural 
phenomena. Ravisena's set of metaphors is as follows: 


In an aggregate of virtue and vice, noble men grasp virtue, just as the hamsa 
bird drinks only milk, even when it is mixed with water. And in an aggrega- 
tion of virtue and vice, contemptible people grasp vice. They are like crows 
that, having abandoned the pearls, eat only the meat from an elephant. Just 
as silly men see a text as containing faults, even though it 1s actually fault- 
less, this is the same as an owl sees the form of the sun as being like a black- 
colored group of tamăla trees. Wicked people who are deprived of virtue 
always hold onto vice, which is like a net through which the water of a lake 
easily passes.?* 


Ravisena provides a fine set of verses here; his comparison between “silly men” 
(khalah) and the owl is particularly clever, layered with meaning that relies on 
an understanding of both Sanskrit and botany. The tamāla tree (Cinnamomum 
tamala), has dark, almost black, bark and white leaves. When the owl looks at the 
unfamiliar sun—the owl is, after all, nocturnal—he thinks it to be like the tamāla 
tree, resplendent on the outside but with a dark interior, symbolizing the faults that 
a silly man sees in a story that is, in fact, faultless. Ravisena takes the comparison 
one step further, though, as khala is also another word for the tamāla tree. There is 
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a double metaphor here; silly men are both like an owl insofar as they misidentify 
the nature of a good story and also similar to the tamāla tree insofar as they, no 
matter how refined or resplendent on the outside, indeed embody dark, inward 
faults that are the very cause of their misidentification. 

As we should expect, Jinadāsa includes Ravisena”s four metaphors in his own 
Padmapurāņa but, perhaps surprisingly, he actually expands that list. His version 
of the narrative episode is as follows: 


Some people are like the earth with the water of the teachings of the guru, 
going beyond the guru's words, like a rock in the middle of a body of water. 
Some, whose ultimate aim is reflection on the sastras, are similar to hamsa 
birds, which are capable of discerning the pure from the dirty. Others appear 
similar to the sun, removing the chaff and able to completely grasp the grain 
of truth with the winds of intelligence. Still others are like scorpions, grasping 
at faults. These ones are wicked; they delight in sin and lack even an atom of 
virtue. Some are like parrots that eat ripe, sweet fruit. Others are patient in 
their goal of grasping at faults. They are like cats. Other are like leeches that 
feed on the spoiled blood of dead carcasses. These people have abandoned 
the causes of virtue and create the influx of sin. Some are like mosquitoes, 
which annoy a speaker. Having been led towards fault since birth, they follow 
after it indiscriminately. Some are like snakes. Usually still upon hearing loud 
noises, their bodies spit and vacillate upon tasting the nectar that is the guru's 
words. Some wicked people grasp after faults with great effort. They are like 
crows who, having abandoned pearls grasp at the meat. Some wicked people 
think that a story that is in reality faultless actually contains faults. These 
people are like owls, which regard the sun to be covered in darkness. Some 
people are known to be like water buckets that have been completely pierced 
with holes. At the very moment that they hear something, they forget 1t on 
account of being confused by sin. Some people are like dull-witted animals 
that are deprived of discrimination; they do not hold in their minds the story 
that is told by the guru, even though it is clear. And some are like nets going 
through the water ofa pond. Having listened to something, they take only the 
mud that is the faults, while letting the water of virtue pass right through.” 


Jinadăsa adds ten new types of listeners to the list of four that he inherited from 
Ravisena. On the one hand, we can again witness here Jinadasa's desire to sim- 
plify Ravisena’s work. Jinadasa's incorporation of the owl metaphor demonstrates 
this fact, as he simplifies the metaphor in a profound way. First, the term he uses 
for the actual person being compared is durjana, a “wicked person,” which is not 
only more commonplace, but carries with it a much more negative connotation 
than Ravisena's “silly” man. Jinadāsa also removes any reference to the tamāla 
tree, though in an intertextual gesture that shows him to be fully aware of the 
change he is making, he uses the word tamas—which constitutes the first two 
syllables of tamāla—for “darkness.” Because of the removal of the tamála tree as 
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a referent, though, the nature of the owl’s (and, by extension, the wicked man’s) 
mistake is different in Jinadasa's verse than it is in Ravisena's. In Ravisena, the 
owl makes an inference about the sun that is based off of previous knowledge— 
the fact that with a tamála tree there is darkness hidden under bright leaves, and 
he thus misidentifies the nature of the sun as necessarily being similar. There is 
a misapplication of knowledge, but that misapplication is not an inherent flaw of 
the owl itself. Jinadasa's comparison is more difficult to parse; it revolves around 
the compound tamomayim, which means “consisting or composed of or covered 
with darkness.” The best explanation of this is that the owl, a nocturnal creature, 
mistakes the moon to be the sun and, in the same way, a wicked person mistakes 
a story that is faultless to actually have faults because he has never heard a fault- 
less story before. What makes the wicked man wicked, then, is that there are not 
enough faultless stories circulating. 

What is more important for our purposes, though, is not the literary qualities 
of Jinadāsa's text, but the very fact that he expands Raviseņa's list of four meta- 
phors so broadly. Why, we should ask, would Jinadāsa, whose hallmark as an 
author is abridgement and concision, choose here to expand on his predecessor”s 
work? What appears evident is that Jinadāsa sees the types of possible listeners 
to a Rama story as ill-served by Ravisena's fourfold schema. Society is more 
intricate; it is itself a fuller reflection of the diverse natural world. And for such 
a complex society, Jinadasa is arguing here, clarity and precision become all the 
more important. 

I want to be clear about my argument here: complicated does not mean worse. 
I am not arguing that Jinadasa looked out over his community and found it to be 
worse than Ravisena's. Such an interpretation is not borne out by what Jinadăsa 
actually writes—he includes, after all, additional examples of both virtuous and 
wicked listeners—and he would have been perfectly capable of saying so if he 
thought that were the case. Furthermore, if we look at the development of the 
Balatkara gana from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, we see little reason to 
think that Jinadasa would have seen himself as living in a fundamentally degraded 
time period.% The gana traces its history back to the early thirteenth century CE 
to a monk named Vasantakirti, who was the head of a monastic community in 
modern-day Mandalagarh in Rajasthan. Over the next 120 years, the leadership 
of the Uttara sakha, as the group came to be known, moved from Mandalagarh to 
Ajmer, and then finally to Delhi during the Tughlaq dynasty of the Delhi Sultan- 
ate, which began in 1320 CE. Thus, gana leadership moved continually closer to 
the center of Sultanate power during this 120-year period. Between the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the Balatkara gana founded no fewer than six new seats 
of bhattāraka power throughout modern-day Rajasthan, Gujarat, and Madhya 
Pradesh. Many of these seats remained active for centuries, and Jinadasa's own 
Vāgad branch thrived until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

What is even more, the gana was successful in these expansion efforts despite 
the frenetic political developments that oftentimes surrounded it. Zafar Khan 
(later known as Muzaffar Shah I) declared independence from the Delhi Sultanate 
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in 1407, thereby establishing the Gujarat Sultanate. But even before this, from 
at least the late fourteenth century, there were constant skirmishes between the 
administrators of the Delhi Sultanate and local rulers and chieftains. There did not 
seem to be major fear, though, among Balatkara Digambaras that the political fina- 
gling would spill over and affect them, and far from the picture normally painted 
of the degenerate influence of “Muslim Rule" on Jain communities throughout 
north India, it is apparent that Digambara communities actually expanded during 
the early modern period and did so within geographical areas where Islamicate 
polities were emergent. All of this, of course, is setting aside the very fact that 
the early modern period saw a truly massive amount of literary production and 
dissemination on the part of Jain authors; such large-scale literary projects would 
not have been possible under regimes that, as one unfortunate recent history of the 
period put it, “did not hesitate even a mite to shed the blood of non-Muslims and 
plunder their property." 


3.4 Looking Forward 


Jinadasa encouraged his reader to note the fact of his indebtedness to Ravisena as 
the textual source of his Padmapurána and, contrary to most textual traditions in 
South Asia, was explicit about his goal of changing Ravisena's text, of transform- 
ing the text from a kavya to a “clear” akhyana.? This chapter not only investi- 
gated Jinadasa's motivations for doing so but also demonstrated exactly how he 
goes about accomplishing that. By consolidating chapters, removing poetic and 
technical content, and employing a general narrative strategy aimed at simplicity, 
Jinadăsa quickens the pace of the narrative and emphasizes following the choices 
that characters make, the actions they take, and the repercussions they experi- 
ence. In the next chapter we will examine the changes that Jinadasa makes to 
characterization in his version of the Padmapurana before discussing how all of 
the strategies thus far discussed come together to form a morally instructive text. 
As we will see, it is not only that the textual mechanism of ethical instruction is 
different between Ravisena's and Jinadasa's works, but that the moral message of 
the texts themselves are distinct. 


Notes 


1 Ravisena 1.1-2 and Jinadasa 1.1—2. 
siddham sampürnabhavyartham siddheh karanamuttamam | prasastadarsanajfiana 
cāritrapratipādinam || surendramukutāšlistapādapadmāmšukešaram | pranamámi 
mahaviram lokatritayamangalam || 

2 For the reference to Ravisena at the end of the narrative, see Jinadasa 83.189. For the 
reference at the beginning of the work, see Jinadasa 1.64. 

3 Jinadasa 1.65. 
tadvakyaracanam prāpya | mayátra kriyate sphutam | granthah kathāmukhenātra | 
vidanti manuja yathă || 
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4 There is actually a double meaning of kathāmukhena here, as the term also refers to 
an introduction of a story. Indeed, immediately following this verse, Jinadăsa does 
provide an overview of the plot of the Ráma story. 

5 See Tubb (1985). 

6 Abhinavagupta's Locana to Anandavardhana's Dhvanyāloka (“The Splendor of Sug- 
gestion"), quoted in Tubb (1985, 141f.). 

7 The fact that such literary condensation was a trend of later Jain versions of puránic 
classics has not gone unnoticed by scholars. For more on this, see De Clercq (2014); 
Chojnacki (2018a, 2018b). Furthermore, Bangha (2014) provides evidence that this 
trend in literary condensation was not limited to Jain authors. 

8 Ravisena 14.18—26. 
karmaņāstaprakāreņa santatena nirādinā | baddhenāntarhitātmīvašaktirbhrāmyati 
cetanah || subhūrilaksasamkhyāsu yonisvanubhavansadă | vedaniyam yathopāttam 
nānākaraņasambhavam || rakto disto 'thavā mūdho mandamadhyavipākataļ | kulālac 
akravatpraptacaturgativivartanah || budhyate svahitam nāsau jiānāvaraņakarmaņā | 
manusyatamapi prāpto ‘tyantadurlabhasamgamam || rasasparsaparigrahihrsikav 
ašatām gatāh | krtvatininditam karma pāpabhāragurūkrtāh || anekopayasambhüta 
mahāduhkhavidhāyini | patanti narake jīvā grāvaņa iva vāriņi || mātaram pitaram 
bhratrn sutām patnīm suhrjjanan | dhanādicoditāh kecid visvaninditamanasah || 
garbhasthanarbhakan vrddhamstarunan yosito narāh | ghnanti kecinmahākrūrā 
mānusān paksino mrgán || sthalajān jalajān dharmacyutacittah kumedhasah | mītvā 
patanti te sarve narake puruvedane || 

9 Jinadāsa 12.110—121. 
svāmī tatah anantavīryah karünakomalasayah | jagau tatvarthasammisram vacah 
sarvapriyamhitam || karmaņāstavidhenāmgī bhramyamanah bhavātavīm | prapnoti 
bhūrilaksāsu duhkham yonisu santatam || kulālacakravanmūdhah bhramannātmahitam 
kvacit | jfíanavaranasamvitah na vetti matimohatah || manusyatvamapi prāpya 
durlabham cāksanirjitāh | păpakarmavidhăyăm te patanti svabhrasamkate || 
subhena karmaņā saukhyam duhkham cāsubhakarmaņā | subhasubhavihinastu 
jīvah yāti sivălayam || patantam durgatau jīvām yatah dhārayati ksaņāt | dharma 
ityucyate tasmāt vibudhaih bāndhavopamah || saudharmādidivam yānti dharmatah 
sukhamandiram | nānāvimānasamchannam divyanārīsukhānvitam || sukhanāmāpi 
yannūnam srüyate sarvavallabham | ūrdhvādhomadhyaloke ca dharmattannānyathā 
nrpa || dătă yasasván bhoktā ca yah sadā bhrtyaraksitah | nrpatih jăyate vānyah 
taddharmadrumajam phalam || bhanukti saukhyam indrah api suranikaisca sevitah | 
sacyă saha manojátam taddharmadrumajam phalam || ye hatvă mohamallam ca 
ratnatrayasitayudhaih | prāpnuvantīha yanmoksam suddhadharmaphalam mahat || 
mánusyameva prăpyătra dharmam krtvă yathocitam | phalam svargădijam sarvam 
labhyate pranadharibhih || 

10 Ravisena 24.67-69. 

cestopakaranam vani kalavyatyasanam tathă | krīdā caturvidhā proktā tatra cesta 
Sariraja || kandukādi tu vijneyam tatropakaranam bahu | vakkridanam punarnáná 
subhāsitasamudbhavam || nānādurodaranyāsah kalăvyatyasanam smrtam | kridayam 
bahubhedayámasyám sátyantakovida || 

Jinadasa 19.73—77. 

kanya ca abhūt mahāramyā subhalaksanalaksita | kalānām paramāpannā sarvasam 
Kaikeyibhidha|| nrtyagitadikusala citravyavahrtau tathā bhedānām | buddhim 
āptānām vividhanam pravedini || kovidā rasavatyam ca navayam pariksane | 
vastūnām mānakarme ca cikitsitavidhau nypa || mantrausadhadindrajalakriyayam 
sastradaksina |ityadyah să satkalah ca dadhára nayakovidā || kalārūpaguņodbhūtā 
tasyah kirttih mahitale | susubhe svena rūpeņa jayanti sriyam api aho || 
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Ravisena 9.112-113. 

nānādhātusamākīrņam ganairyuktam sahasrašah | suvarnaghatanaramyam padapan- 
ktibhirăcitam || prakrtyanugatairyuktam vikărairvilasamyutam | svarairbahuvidhaih 
pūrņam labdhavyăkaranopamam || 

Raviseņa 9.114—125. 

tiksnaih sikharasanghātaih khaņdayantamivāmbaram | utsarpacchikaraih spastam hasan- 
tamiva nirjharaih || makarandasurāmattamadhuvrataparaidhitam | salaughavitatakasam 
nananokahasamkulam|| sarvartujamanohărikusumădimirăcitam | caratpramodavatsatt- 
vasahasrasaduptyakam || ausadhatrāsadūrasthavyālajālasamākulam | manoharena gan- 
dhena dadhatam yauvanam sadā || Silavistirnahrdayam sthūlavrksamahābhujam | guh 
agambhiravadanamapürvapurusakrtim || saratpayodharakaratatasamghatasamkatam | 
ksīreņeva jagatsarvam ksālayantam karotkaraih || kvacidvisrabdhasamsuptamrgadhipa 
darīmukham | kvacitsuptasayusvasavataghürnitapadapam || kvacitparisarakrīdatkuran 
gakakadambakam | kvacinmattadvipavratakalitadhityakavanam || kvacit pulakitākāram 
prasūnaprakarācitam | kvavit riksasatabharaih uddhataih bhisanakrtim || kvacitpadma- 
vaneneva yuktam sakhamrgananaih | kvacitkhadgiksatasyandisaladisurabhikrtam || kva 
cidvidyullataslistasambhavadghanasamtatim | kvaciddivakarakarasikharoddyotitamba 
ram || pandukasyeva kurvāņam vijigisam kvacidvanaih | surabhiprasavottungavistirna 
ghanapádapaih || 

Jinadasa 10.95. 

vicitradhătusamkirnam gahanam svarasamyutam | adhīrāņām ca duhpreksyam 
yadvadvyākaraņam nrnăm || 

Raviseņa 77.9—20. 

etasminnantare jfíatadasanananipatanam | ksubdhamantahpuram Sokamahákallolasañkulam || 
sarvasca vanitā vāspadhārāsiktamahītalāh | ranaksonim samajagmurmuhuhpraskhali 
takramāh || tam cūdāmaņisankāšam ksiterālokya sundaram | niscetanam patim nāryo 
nipeturativegatah || rambhă candrānanā candramaņdalā pravarorvašī | mandodarī 
mahādevī sundari kamalānanā ||rūpiņī rukmani sila ratnamālā tanūdarī | šrīkāntā 
srīmatī bhadrá kanakābhā mrgăvati || srimălă mānavī laksmīrānandānangasundarī | 
vasundharā tadinmālā padmā padmāvatī sukhā || devī padmāvatī kāntih prītih 
sandhyāvalī subhă | prabhāvatī manovegā ratikanta manovatī || astadasaivamadinam 
sahasrāņi suyositām | parivārya patim cakrurākrandam sumahăsucă || kăscinmoham 
gatah satyah siktāscandanavāriņā | samutplutamrnalanam padminīnām Sriyam 
dadhuh || aslistadayitah kascidgadham mūrcchāmupāgatāh | afjanadrisamasakta 
sandhyārekhādyutim dadhuh || nirvyūdhamūrchanāh kascidurastadanacancalah | 
ghanāghanasamāsangitadinmālākrtim sritah || vidhaya vadanambhojam kācidanke 
suvihvalā | vaksahsthalaparamarsakarini mūrchitā muhuh || 

Jinadasa 49.1-6. 

tatah bhūmītale viksya | sodaram raksasesvaram | mahāduhkhamharākrāntah | jatah 
răjan vibhisanah || Sokam sodhum và asahah ca | svatmaghataya vāndhavah | acīkarat 
karam ksipram | ksurikayam manoharam || tatksanát eva niscestah mūrchām prāptah 
ativihvalah | kiyatkalam ca upakarakaram tasya hitavaham || samjīām prapya 
Jighamsuh svam | sokam tāpam vahan bhrsam | rathāt uttirya ramena | dhrtah pāņau ca 
krcchratah || bhüpah tyaktastrannahah | ksonyam mūrchām avapa ca | labdhasamjnah 
muhuh cakre vilapam karunasvanam || ha süra dhira hà bhrāta | šaraņāgatavatsala ha 
sundara etám praptah asi | avastham tvam darunám katham || 

Jinadasa 49.13—16. 

drstvā iti vilapantam tam | atiduhkhat vibhisanam | padmanābhah avadat bāspa [|] 
rudhanetrah sagadgadam || visvastah bhava bho bhratah | mă rodisi vibhisana | 
tvadrodanena asmadadyah | sarveduhkham iha asnute || bhūtvā ca sāvadhānaļ 
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tvam | srunu madvacanam hitam | kim socasi mahādhīra jinamargavisaradah || 
cakrī sanatkumārah api | rūpanirjitamanmathah | sah api kălena bhūpīthe | praptah 
avasthám kim anyatah || 
For more on this scene, see Clines (2019). 
Ravisena 8.90-100. 
evam ca ramamáno 'sau nāmnā megharavam girim | prāpattatra ca sadvāpīm 
apasyat vimalāmbhasam || kumudairutpalaih padmaih svacchairanyaisca vārijaih 
paryantasamcaratkrauficahamsacakrahvasarasam || mydusaspapatacchannatatām 
sopanamanditam | nabhaseva vilinena pūritām savituh karaih || arjunādimahottungapā 
dapavyāptarodhasam | prasphuracchapharicakrasamucchalitasikaram|| bhrūksepāniva 
kurvāņām tarangairatibhanguraih | jalpantimiva nādena paksiņām srotraharinam| 
tatra krīdāprasaktānām dadhatīnām param sriyam | sat sahasrāņi kanyanamapasyat 
kekasīsutah || kascicchikarajalena remire dūragāminā | paryatanti sma satkanyá 
dūram sakhyā krtagasah || pradarsya radanam kácitpadmasande | sasaivale 
kurvantī pankajasankam sakhīnām suciram sthitā || mrdanganisvanam kāciccakre 
karatalāhatam | kurvāņā salilam mandam gāyantī satpadaih samam || tatastā yugapad 
drstvā kanyā ratnasravahsutam | ksanam tyaktajalakrīdā babhūvuh stambhitā iva | 
madhyam tāsām dasagrivo gatah ramaņakānksayā | rantumetena sākam tā vyaparinyo 
'bhavan muda || 
Jinadāsa 9.49—54. 
tatra apašyat ca vimalām dirghikam padmamaņditām | saptabhūmiyutām 
citragavāksām madhurāmbhasam || cakrasārahamsādyaih krtamadhuryanihsvanam | 
ratnasphātikasopānām dramachayatisitalam || krīdantīnām ca kanyānām satsahasrāņi 
līlayā | tatra apasyat dasasyah asau nānāvibhramakāriņīm || jalena krīdate kācit 
kalam gāyati sundarī | ambhovighatanam kācit karoti kuvakumbhatah || tatah tāh 
kaikasīsūnum yugapadviksya vismitah | jalakrīdātigā jatah tadrūpeksaņalālasāļ || 
Raviseņa 14.24—25. 
Jinadāsa 12.114. 
Jinadāsa 12.118—119. 
Ravisena 1.35-38. 
guņadošasamāhāre gunán  grhnanti sādhavah | ksīravārismāhāre | hamsah 
ksiramivakhilam || gunadosasamahare dosán grhnantyasadhavah | muktāphalāni 
samtyajya kaka māmsamiva dvipāt || adosamapi dosāktām pasyanti racanām khalāh | 
ravimūrtimivolūkāstamāladalakālikām || sarojalāgamadvārajālakānaiva durjanāh | 
dhārayanti sadā dosān guņabandhanavarjitāh || 
Jinadāsa 1.30—2. 
gurüpadesatoyena mrhvan kecid bhavanti hi | jalamadhyasthitasmah iva purusah 
tadvacotigāh || kecidhamsanibhăh săstravicăranaparăyanăh | nairmalyahetoh kalusyahetoh 
mahisavatpare||kecidsurysamahvyaktadrsyantetusanasakah|gunatandulasadgrahadaksah 
sadbuddhivayubhih || cālinī sadrsah kecid dosagrahanatatparah | durjanāh pāpaniratāh 
gunalesavivarkitah || sukopamăh kecid atra mistapakvaphalasinah | mărjarasadrsăh kecid 
dosagrāhārtham ādrtāh || jalaukapratimăh kecid vinistarudhirasanah | gunadikam paritya- 
jya păpopărjanakărinah || masakabhah vilokyante vaktrvadhavahah pare | kecid dosadikam 
nītvā utthăya yānti avivekinah || kecid sarpopamanah syuh nadasravanamatratah | sthirāh 
syuh ghürnamanangah guruvākyāmrtāšanāt || asadhavah kecidaho dosán grhnanti 
yatnatah | mauktikāni parityjya kākomāmsacayam yathă || nirdosam api jananti sadosam 
durjanāh kathām | bhasvanmürtim yatholukakah dīptām api tamomayim || sachidraghatavat 
kecid vidyante mānavā bhuvi | Srutvă api tatksanam papat vismaranti vimohatah || kecid 
pasusamăh ca aho vivekavikalah jadăh | na dhārayanti gurūktām kathām citte sphutam 
api || tadagatoyagamanadvarajalani vá khalah | srutaddosannayanti sma gunambugatidayi 
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26 There is certainly evidence that other Jains have evaluated their present time as par- 
ticularly deleterious or degraded. Dundas, for instance, discusses the eleventh-century 
Kharatara monk Jinavallabha who, in his Sanghapattaka, “viewed the contemporary 
situation as so desperate that he could only it is as resulting from either a particularly 
freakish (hunda) period of the Kaliyuga or some strange and malign planetary conjunc- 
tion” (1987-1988, p. 181). 

27 Jain (2010, p. 1131). 

28 See Pollock (1989). 
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4 Recognizing Enemies, 
Internal and External 


Exemplarity and the Moral Vision 
of Jinadasa's Padmapurâna 


In the previous chapter we began to answer how Jinadasa goes about achieving his 
stated goal of creating narrative clarity from Ravisena's Padmapurana, settling on 
the idea that he, via concerted and consistent mechanisms of abridgement that 
sped up the pace of the narrative, reformulates the work as an ākhyāna. This genre 
of literature, we further discussed, teaches differently than does Ravisena's kavya. 
Here, we pick up where the previous chapter left off and analyze how Jinadasa's 
ākhyāna is ethically instructional. If, the reader will remember, ākhyāna teaches 
“by presenting interesting examples of what fruits befell the actions of others in 
the past,” then we must look at both what consequences befall the work's primary 
characters and why, according to Jinadasa, those specific consequences occur. In 
the following pages, we will examine Ravana, Rama, and Laksmana, and such 
an investigation requires tracing how Jinadasa goes about constructing the three 
"illustrious men" (salakapurusa) as characters. To aid us in this, we can rely upon 
Barthes' analysis of the literary character as a more-or-less complex collection of 
persistent features (semes) organized around a specific, consistent name: 


When identical semes traverse the same proper name several times and 
appear to settle upon it, a character is created. Thus, the character is a product 
of combinations: the combination is relatively stable (denoted by the recur- 
rence of the semes) and more or less complex (involving more or less con- 
gruent, more or less contradictory figures); this complexity determines the 
character's “personality,” which is just as much a combination as the odor of 
a dish or the bouquet of wine. 


(Barthes, 1974, p. 67) 


We will see in the following pages that Jinadasa constructs both Ravana and Rama 
as heroic, but that each character's additional primary semes are opposites. Ravana 
is prideful and arrogant, whereas Rama is dispassionate and self-controlled. It is 
by constructing the two characters as exemplars of these opposing semes that 
Jinadasa accounts for each's eventual circumstances. Laksmana, consequently, 
poses a challenge for Jinadasa because he, like Ravana, 1s reborn in hell upon his 
untimely death. On the one hand, Laksmana is quick to anger and violence, but, 
on the other, he is loyal to Rama, and much of the violence that he does perform 
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is done in the name of protecting his older brother and sister-in-law. Jinadasa does 
not shy away from highlighting these traits in tension, and Laksmana serves as 
an important cautionary tale that even conventionally condoned intimate bonds 
such as those of family have the power to inflame one's passions and must thus 
be regulated. 


4.1 Prideful Rāvaņa 


Following the order in which the Padmapurána introduces its main characters, we 
will first examine Rāvaņa to understand the ultimate fruits of his actions and why 
he reaps the fruits that he does. First, as stated before, the changes that Jinadăsa 
makes to Ravisena's text are rarely to the plot of the narrative itself. This is true of 
Jinadasa’s portrayal of Ravana and the eventual end that he meets; Jinadasa does 
not change the “facts” of Ravisena’s story. Thus, after Sītā's abduction, Rama 
pursues Rāvaņa, accumulating allies along the way in preparation for a final battle 
during which Râvana is killed at the hands of Laksmana. Rávana's jīva is reborn 
in Bālukāprabhā, traditionally the third of the seven hell realms in Jain cosmol- 
ogy. There he will later be joined by Laksmana's jīva, as both must suffer infernal 
punishment to burn away the negative karma accrued from their performance of 
violence in their previous lives. Sita, reborn as a god and reminded of Laksmana's 
earthly virtues, goes to hell to see him. There she finds Laksmana and Ravana 
together, suffering at the hands of the jīva that had previously been Sambüka. 
Sita attempts to save both Laksmana and Ravana by physically lifting them out 
of hell and up to heaven. This, of course, fails; when Sita attempts to grab hold 
of the pair, they “melt away like fresh butter in a fire” (te vilryante navanitam 
iva agninā). All parties realize that Laksmana and Rāvaņa must remain in hell 
to burn away the karmic residue of their past misdeeds. Sita, after showing them 
their past lives and, in the process, engendering in them samyagdarsan (correct 
view), leaves hell. At the narrative's conclusion, Rama, who has renounced the 
world and attained omniscience, explains to Sita the future interconnected births 
of Laksmaņa and Rāvaņa, including the fact that Rāvaņa's jīva will eventually 
become a Jina. Thus, while the narrative ends looking forward to the future, it still 
behooves us to investigate how and why, according to Jinadāsa, Ravana ends up 
where he does, suffering in hell. It is a more complicated answer than simply point- 
ing out that Rāvaņa committed violence in his life and therefore accrued negative 
karma. That answer is a given for Jinadāsa. Within the specific intertextual lens 
of examining the changes Jinadāsa makes to Ravisena's work, it becomes clear 
that Jinadasa prioritizes and crystallizes a specific pair of semes that characterize 
Rāvaņa: heroism and pride. The former, we shall see, Rāvaņa shares with Rāma, 
and Jinadăsa thus highlights the latter as the explanatory mechanism behind his 
actions and their karmic consequences. In the process, Rāvaņa becomes an exem- 
plar of pride and thus, for the reader, a cautionary tale of the dangers in not polic- 
ing such destructive human qualities. 

To demonstrate how Jinadāsa makes Rāvaņa into an exemplar of pride, we 
must trace how he actually describes the vidyadhara. We will begin by examining 
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his portrayal of the vidyādhara even before his birth and in his early childhood. 
The differences between Jinadasa's and Ravisena's characterizations of Ravana 
first become apparent in the narration of Ravana's mother when she realizes she is 
pregnant. Kekasī witnesses three dreams—a lion, the sun, and a full moon—and 
goes to her husband, Ratnasravă, to inquire as to their meaning. In Ravisena's ver- 
sion of the narrative, Ratnasravă explains that she will have three wondrous and 
powerful sons. About Rāvaņa specifically, Ratnašravā explains: 


The first to be born will indeed be very advantageous in the world. He will 
devote himself completely to the fulfillment of his goal, and will be the moon 
for the lotuses that are his enemies. As soon as he arrives in battle, his body 
will become covered with thorn-like hairs standing on end because of excite- 
ment. He will become a storehouse of extremely difficult deeds, and in the 
case of whatever he assents to do, not even Indra would have the power to 
stop him.? 


Compare this to Jinadasa’s version of Ratnasrava’s response: 


O blessed woman! You will bear three sons who will be immensely valorous, 
known throughout the three worlds, beautiful and deep oceans of victory! 
The first of those will be an extremely heroic warrior, arrogant, infallible in 
battle, the moon for the day-blooming lotuses that are his enemies, difficult to 
behold in the throes of war!* 


Certainly, Jinadasa's description of Ravana resembles Ravisena's. He uses, for 
instance, the same metaphor of the moon causing the day-blooming lotuses to wilt 
as a comparison for Rāvaņa destroying his enemies, though the wording is not 
identical.* There are also, however, major differences between the two authors' 
descriptions that are worth exploring in greater depth. First, Jinadasa is unwill- 
ing to describe Ravana in terms of social benefit. Ravisena describes Ravana as 
being "beneficial for the world" (jagate hita), a sentiment that is markedly absent 
from Jinadasa's account. Instead, Jinadasa focuses on Ravana’s martial prowess; 
Rāvaņa's defining traits, at least at the moment immediately before his birth, are 
what will become his impressive skills in battle. Second, Jinadasa is more explicit 
than Ravisena in labelling Ravana as heroic (viryavattara). While Ravisena 
alludes to this fact by discussing Ravana’s thrilled response to entering battle and 
his successful performance of difficult deeds, Jinadasa is clear and direct. This 
heroism will become one of the two primary semes by which the reader comes to 
understand Rāvaņa. 

An even more obvious contrast between Ravisena's and Jinadasa’s early 
descriptions of Ravana is Jinadasa's use of the term abhimánin, or "arrogant." 
This is Ravana's second predominant character seme. Ravisena is never so blunt 
in describing Rāvaņa as such, especially at this early stage in his description of 
the vidyadhara. As we saw in Chapter 2, Ravisena uses the chapters immedi- 
ately following Rāvaņa's birth to characterize him as both a righteous king and 
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devotee of the Jina. It is not until Rāvaņa encounters Sita later in the narrative 
that he is refashioned as an inherently desirous character. In contrast, Jinadasa 
presents us with what he sees as Ravana's major character flaw in the first line of 
the character's description. The centrality of this seme is marked by Jinadāsa's 
choice of words in the passage; his use of the substantive abhimanin, instead of, 
perhaps, an adjectival compound, is important to note, as it lends weight to the 
idea that Ravana’s arrogance is not merely one of many traits—and, therefore, 
perhaps something that can be overcome—but is, rather, deeply embedded in his 
being. When taken together, Jinadasa's early characterization of Ravana, which 
foregrounds his arrogance against a backdrop of heroism and kingly power, estab- 
lishes in the reader expectations for—and attitudes toward —Rávana that are sub- 
stantively different than those created by Ravisena. Moving forward, then, we can 
examine how this characterization manifests throughout the rest of the Jinadasa's 
narrative and how that changes the focus of, and larger message of, the text as a 
whole. 

Jinadăsa continues to label Rávana as explicitly proud and arrogant throughout 
the narrative. In some instances, he actually manipulates Ravisena's version of 
an episode in order to highlight Rávana as proud. Such is the case, for instance, 
in the episode in which Rávana and his two younger brothers resolve to perform 
ascetic tapas in order to acquire the magical weapons that will aid them in retak- 
ing Lanka, their ancestral home. Again, to understand that changes that Jinadāsa 
makes, we will first examine the relevant passage in Ravişena's text: 


And having heard the depressed words of his mother, Vibhisana, his hair 
standing on end like poison stalk and smiling with pride, said, “O mother, is 
he some sort of wealth-giver or some kind of god? What power of his have 
you seen that you are crying like this? You yourself are heroic, and you have 
borne heroic children. Your fame is known throughout the world. Why do 
you, who are so virtuous, speak as if you were some lowly woman? One 
whose chest bears the srivatsa mark, for whom, because of meditation, there 
1s no delusion, whose actions are singularly focused on an extraordinary goal, 
who is very strong, capable of devouring the entire world like a fire covered 
with ashes, that Dasagriva, why has he not come to your mind, mother? May 
he be victorious over this mind [of yours] with this path that has arisen out 
of disrespect [to us]; and may he break the slopes of that King of Mountains 
with a slap of his hand! You do not know that his two arms are like great, 
royal roads of majesty, like the columns of the house that is the earth, like the 
sprouts of the great musk tree.” And when his brother, who was knowledge- 
able of virtue and the arts, had said this, Rāvaņa became even more resplend- 
ent, like a fire being fed with ghee. And Rāvaņa said, “O mother, what is the 
use of boasting about oneself? Listen, and I will tell the complete truth. If 
those arrogant vidyădharas, armed with their magical weapons, were to meet 
me in battle, they would not be able to land even a single blow against me! 
Thus, we should embark on this course of action, namely the acquiring of 
magical weapons, which will be beneficial to the family. Thus, others will 
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not disrespect the family. In the same way that sādhus acquire tapas with 
great effort, so too must those who are born in the vidyadhara lineage acquire 
magical weapons.” And having said this, his mind fixed on his desire, accom- 
panied by his two younger brothers, he performed homage to the siddhas and 
was kissed goodbye on his forehead by his parents.* 


There is much to unpack here. Ravisena's deployment of pride and its relation- 
ship to Ravana is of particular interest. Pride is obviously present in the pas- 
sage; explicitly, Ravisena labels Vibhisana as smiling with pride (garvasmita) and 
Ravana's vidyadhara enemies as puffed up, or overtaken, with pride (garvita). 
Thus, in explicit terms, pride is something that surrounds Rāvaņa. Even if he is 
not explicitly labeled as being prideful himself, Ravana is connected with being 
prideful both by ties of family, with his brother, and by ties of race or species, with 
the vidyadharas, even if they are his enemies. Obliquely, though, Ravisena in this 
passage also gestures toward Rāvaņa as being prideful himself. In his own speech, 
Ravana tells his mother that there is no use for boasting about oneself before 
immediately going on to do just that by announcing that not a single vidyadhara 
would be able to land a blow against him on the field of battle. This is a state- 
ment about the enemy army that conquered Ravana’s home city of Lanka and 
exiled his family. There is more than a little irony, then, in Ravana’s confident 
statement about his own martial prowess, coming, as it does, immediately after 
an expression of seeming humility. Another veiled reference to Ravana's own 
sense of arrogance is in Ravisena’s description of Ravana’s arms as being “like 
saplings of the musk tree” (ankurau darpavrksasya). While the exact species of 
tree Ravisena refers to here is unknown, it is evident that the author is making 
a comparison between Ravana’s strong arms, which would give off a sexually 
arousing scent, especially when exerting effort, to a strong, physically substantial 
tree that emits a fragrant musk. The variant reading of the word darpa, though, 
as "pride," “arrogance,” or “haughtiness,” also gestures toward an understanding 
of Ravana as himself at least touched by, or tinged with, a sense of pride. The 
same can be said with Ravisena's employment of the phrase dhārayan manam, 
meaning “holding an idea or desire" in one's mind. Mânam here can also be read 
as referring to pride or arrogance, gesturing again toward the fact that Ravana is 
indeed arrogant. Thus, it is not that Ravisena's description of Ravana lacks the 
trait of pride or arrogance. It is instead that Ravisena is nuanced, careful in how he 
presents this trait; it is one of a number of characteristics that define Ravana, and 
picking up on the trait requires careful and purposeful reading. 

In contrast, when we examine Jinadasa's version of this episode, we see a mark- 
edly different presentation of the relationship between Rāvaņa and the character 
trait of pride. Jinadasa's account of Ravana’s and Vibhisana’s discussion with 
their mother is as follows: 


Then, right at daybreak, having heard his mother's pitiful words, Vibhisana, 
laughing, said, “O mother, why do you grieve so? You indeed are one who 
has brought forth a great hero! Răvana is capable of burning away the forest 
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that is his enemies, like fire covered with ashes.” Then, having heard this spo- 
ken by his brother, Ravana who causes the three worlds to tremble on account 
of his great heroism, said this to his mother, “O mother, while self-praise is 
never appropriate, still listen to these words of mine! I alone am capable 
of defeating in battle these vidyādharas, prideful because of their magical 
weapons!” And the two brothers thought, “Having received the grace of my 
parents, I must complete this familial duty.” And that proud Rāvaņa, accom- 
panied by his brothers, having spoken thusly, focused on the acquisition of 
magical weapons for the sake of great powers, having bowed to his parents 
and to the Lord Jina, was wished well by his mother. And having left the city, 
flying through the sky, he quickly reached the terrifying Bhīsma forest and 
entered it for the sake of accomplishing his goal.* 


On the face of it these two descriptions are similar, and yet there are, again, sub- 
tle differences that illustrate Jinadasa's attempt to reframe Ravana as particularly 
heroic and arrogant. First, Jinadāsa changes Vibhisana's dialogue so that only 
Rāvaņa is concretely labeled as heroic. Rāvaņa is no longer one heroic brother 
out of many; he is the sole hero of the family. Thus, heroism as a character seme 
follows Rāvaņa through this description. 

Second, when compared to Ravisena's version of the episode, Jinadasa is less 
nuanced in also describing Rāvaņa as prideful.” We see this first in Jinadasa's use 
of the term mânavat, meaning “one who possesses (vat) pride (mâna).” Jinadasa's 
use of this term coincides with Ravisena’s use of the phrase dharayan manam, 
explained earlier as having two possible readings, the first expressing Ravana's 
resolve in completing his goal and the second gesturing toward his being arrogant. 
Jinadasa's change here makes it clear which reading he thinks is more appropriate, 
and he removes the ambiguity of Ravisena's work by using the term manavat. In 
this instance, we also have evidence that later readers of Jinadasa's work inter- 
preted his use of the term mānavat in this way. In the nineteenth-century manu- 
script of the work, written in another hand directly above the word manavat, 1s the 
compound abhimānayuktah, which literally means “joined/fastened to arrogance.” 

Jinadasa also foregrounds Ravana’s sense of arrogance by downplaying any 
similar sentiment in Vibhisana. Compare Ravisena’s and Jinadasa's descriptions 
of Vibhişana immediately before he addresses his mother. Ravisena explains that 
Vibhisana literally makes a prideful smile (garvasmita). Jinadasa does not include 
this in his description of the vidyādhara, saying instead that Vibhisana simply 
laughs (vihasya). Thus, Ravisena and Jinadāsa seem to be engaged in diametrically 
opposed approaches to describing Ravana vis-a-vis his relationship to arrogance. 
Ravisena surrounds Ravana with other characters whom he is willing to label as 
explicitly possessed of, or subject to, arrogance or pride. This is one way in which 
Ravisena gestures toward pride as also being a characteristic of the vidyadhara 
king. Ravisena’s is an oblique course, whereas Jinadāsa actually removes those 
explicit markers of pride from others, reserving them only for Ravana himself. 

We turn now to perhaps the most important episode in the narrative, where 
the story pivots from one of intra-family turmoil and exile to one of abduction 
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and war. This is, of course, Ravana's abduction of Sita. Jinadasa's version of the 
events leading up to Ravana’s abduction of Sita is similar to Ravisena’s account. 
Laksmana is responsible for the death of Ravana’s nephew, Šambūka, though he is 
unaware of the violence he has committed. Sambüka's mother, Candranakhā, dis- 
covers that her son has been beheaded and then happens upon Ráma, Laksmana, 
and Sita in the forest, where she becomes infatuated with the two men. Rebuffed 
by the brothers, Candranakhá becomes jealous, and lies to her brother, Râvana, 
about the entire ordeal. In response, Ravana assembles his army and heads toward 
the forest where Ráma and his family are residing, intent on avenging the mur- 
der of his nephew.’ Jinadāsa's account of what transpires immediately following 
Ravana's arrival on the scene is given here: 


[Ravana thought, ] “Will I destroy my own fame because of the confusion of 
a woman? I cannot dwell on this question now, I will go [to the battlefield] 
for my own safety and prosperity." Thinking thusly, and minding the words 
of his sister, that extremely proud one, his eyes reddened with anger, made up 
his mind to go there. And having ascended onto his puspaka vehicle alone, 
that greatest possessor of heroism, having departed, went there and saw a 
woman, similar to Laksmī herself, standing there. Thin waisted, with lotus- 
like eyes and a face as a beautiful as the moon, wearing red clothes the color 
of an elephant's rut, her breasts full and heavy, it was the youthful, virtuous 
Sītā, who embodied proper conduct, intelligence, charm, and beauty, who, 
even with just a glance, ignited the suffering of passion.’° 


We see here again Jinadasa explicitly reminding the reader of what he sees as 
Rāvaņa's primary character trait, his pride. In calling Rāvaņa “the extremely 
proud one” (mahāmānin), Jinadasa connects this character flaw with his subse- 
quent abduction of Sită and the host of problems that will eventually arise from it, 
leading, of course, to Ravana's death at the hands of Laksmana. What is important 
here is that as opposed to Ravisena's more nuanced characterization of Ravana, 
Jinadasa's Rāvaņa is more stagnant, marked consistently by this trait of pride. In 
this example, Jinadasa also connects Ravana's arrogance with his anger, expressed 
via the description of Ravana's red eyes (krodharaktesana). Thus, Jinadasa's con- 
nection is clear: pride leads to anger, which clouds one's reasoning and leads to 
bad decision-making. 

We should also notice in this passage, though, that the seme of heroism is still 
present in Rávana. Jinadăsa is just as explicit in labeling Rāvaņa “the greatest 
possessor of heroism” (viryavattarah) as he is in labeling him extremely proud. 
Indeed, Ravana's motivation in going to confront Rama and Laksmana in the first 
place—to avenge his murdered nephew and defend his sister, whom he believes 
to have been the victim of assault—is a heroic one, and he has proven his heroism 
in previous episodes throughout the narrative. 

If we read Jinadasa's descriptions of Ravana closely, we will also notice that 
the level of Ravana's pride, the degree to which he embodies arrogance, appears 
to increase in this episode. Previously Jinadasa employed abhimānin and mānavat 
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as appellations that express Ravana's inherently prideful nature. Here, though, 
Jinadăsa uses mahámanin, “that one who is extremely proud.” Jinadasa's use of 
the prefix mahā here, meaning “great” or simply “very” in this context, stems 
from the context in which Rāvaņa finds himself: his nephew has just been mur- 
dered and his sister (he thinks) scorned and abused. The heightened emotional and 
physical responses to such a slight are perhaps understandable, but also, it seems, 
particularly dangerous. It is in this amplified affective state that Rāvaņa first lays 
eyes on Sītā, suggesting that this contributes to his eventual compulsion to abduct 
her. Thus, by marking Rávana as inherently prideful and connecting his eventual 
demise to that very character flaw, Jinadăsa makes a compelling case for working 
toward controlling one's passions. For Jinadasa, Ravana functions as a cautionary 
tale, indeed, an exemplum. The process of Ravana's demise functions as a spe- 
cific example of a general truth: unchecked pride brings about ruin; it is therefore 
incumbent upon an individual to work toward suppressing pride and arrogance. 

Unlike in Ravisena's text, in which Ravana's death and the grief that it engen- 
ders in the reader 1s of primary importance for the poetic logic of the rest of the 
narrative, Jinadasa's Ravana reaches a zenith of importance in the act of abducting 
Sita, thereby securing his eventual fate. The traits of pride and arrogance, though, 
continue to appear throughout the rest of the narrative. Up until this point, I have 
focused on the places in the text in which Jinadasa is explicit in labeling Ravana 
as prideful or arrogant; this explicitness is one of the primary mechanisms by 
which Jinadasa constructs Ravana as an exemplar, but as we shall now see, it is 
buttressed by episodes in which Jinadasa is more oblique in depicting Rāvaņa as 
prideful. One such example is the final battle between Râvana and Laksmana. 
Before the battle Laksmana and Rávana stand face-to-face, taunting one another. 
Jinadasa's description of the conversation is as follows: 


Then, having seen the face of Vibhisana, Laksmana, holding the cakra 
weapon in his hand and resplendent with lustrous energy (tejas), said to 
Rāvaņa: “O you who is revered by the vidyadharas, respectfully, with these 
words of mine, return Sita to Ramadeva if you have any desire for prosper- 
ity! O king, if you want to live, then repeat these words: ‘I live only because 
of the grace of Rama!’ O King, take this opportunity! For great people may 
still be successful, even after creating dishonor for the sake of enemies!" 
Then Rāvaņa, smiling, said to Laksmana, “O, you indeed are deprived of all 
reason! You are proud, and you are as worthless as a sidra! I will make it so, 
and you, O vile one, will bear that difficulty today! For I am Ravana, and you 
are but a man!"!! 


There is an unmistakable irony in Rāvaņa calling another character prideful, 
given the fact that Jinadasa has been careful in his explicit labeling of Ravana 
as the embodiment of arrogance in numerous places before this episode. This is 
not to say that Laksmana is not arrogant, but rather simply that Ravana's abil- 
ity to identify the trait in others and not in himself is yet another example of 
his own condition. This attempt on the part of Rāvaņa to label Laksmana as the 
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arrogant character in the situation therefore backfires in the mind of the reader 
and reinforces the reader's conception of Rāvaņa as blinded by his own arro- 
gance. The content of the conversation itself lends credence to this interpretation. 
Laksmana here is essentially giving Rávana a final chance to prevent his own 
death. Laksmana stands in front of the vidyadhara king holding the weapon that 
will soon kill him. In return for his life, Laksmana asks only two things of Ravana: 
first, that he return Sita to her rightful husband, Rama; and, second, that he admit 
that it is because of Rama's grace that he will be spared. Ravana's response to 
these requests demonstrates how deeply and inescapably embodied his prideful 
nature is. To not only refuse, but to mock Laksamana by comparing him to a 
sūdra cements in the mind of the reader the very trait that Jinadāsa has associated 
Rāvaņa with so explicitly over the course ofthe entire narrative, that is, arrogance. 

Ravisena also uses the word garva, meaning “prideful” or “arrogant,” in his 
account of this episode. Indeed, Jinadasa does not stray far from Ravisena's verbi- 
age in composing his version of Rāvaņa's response to Laksmaņa. Ravisena says: 
“And Ravana, smiling, said to Laksmana, “O, you indeed are bereft of reason, you 
proud one! You are as useless as a südra!' "? I point this out because I want to be 
clear about what my argument in this chapter is. I am not arguing here that Jinadăsa 
adds to Rāvaņa a new character trait of arrogance, something that was not present 
in Ravisena's narrative. Ravana is arrogant in Ravisena's Padmapurana. | am also 
not arguing that Ravisena never uses terms "arrogant" or “prideful,” even when 
describing Ravana. My argument is that Jinadasa is consistently more explicit in 
labeling Ravana as arrogant, that his arrogance is not only more prominently and 
earlier portrayed in Jinadasa's text, but that its significance 1s also enhanced. For 
Jinadăsa, the seme of arrogance is the primary and most consistent way to under- 
stand why Ravana—or really, his jrva—ends up in hell, and this understanding is 
established at the beginning of the narrative and continually reinforced. 

Finally, there are places in the narrative where Jinadasa gestures toward the 
consequences of Ravana’s arrogance, though he does not directly mention the 
arrogance itself. One such place is Ravana's taming a mountain elephant. We can 
first examine an excerpt of Ravisena's text: 


Then Rávana, laughing, said, “O Prahasita, it is not proper to praise oneself, 
but let me say this: If I do not capture this elephant in an instant, I will cut off 
my two bangle-ornamented arms!”** 


While not identical, Jinadasa's text is similar to Ravisena's. He writes: 


And Rāvaņa, laughing, said, “Wise men certainly do not praise themselves, 
but still, let me say this: If I do not tame this [elephant], I will cut off both my 
arms with my sword.”'* 


Ravisena provides a general rule that Ravana goes on to break: people, in general, 
ought not to praise themselves. The fact that Ravana subsequently and effortlessly 
breaks that injunction shows his own arrogance without explicitly mentioning it. 
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Jinadăsa, though, adds to his verses a new concept, that of the wise or learned 
person (pandita). 1f Jinadăsa has been grooming his reader to think of Rávana as 
primarily and inherently arrogant, he is building on the definition of arrogance in 
this episode. Thus, to Jinadāsa, arrogance is marked by the absence of wisdom, or, 
to be more specific, the unwillingness to implement one's knowledge of how wise 
people should conduct themselves. This episode is, of course, not the only place 
where the reader sees Ravana acknowledge the rule that boasting about oneself is 
inappropriate. As discussed earlier, Rāvaņa uses almost the exact same language 
when explaining to his mother that he will defeat the family's vidyadhara enemies 
and win back Lanka. There, too, Ravana explicitly acknowledges the cultural dic- 
tum against self-praise, saying then that it is never appropriate, (atmaprasamsá na 
kriyate jātucit) before immediately transgressing the very dictum. In that exam- 
ple, though, Jinadasa also explicitly labels Ravana as prideful. Thus, in using sim- 
ilar language in the episode of Ravana’s encounter with the elephant, the reader 
is reminded not only of Ravana's and Vibhisana's conversation with their mother, 
but also of the character traits that were highlighted in that episode. 

Given all of this, how might we go about answering the question, posed earlier, 
of why Ravana ends up in hell? It is clear that Jinadasa sees Ravana’s unchecked 
and undisciplined character traits of pride and egoism as the determining factor 
for the behavior that results in his abducting Sita, dying at the hands of Laksmana, 
and his rebirth in hell. The reader is meant to track both the explicit and more sub- 
tle ways in which Jinadasa constitutes Ravana’s pride as his dominant character 
seme, to the point that it eclipses even his heroism. In doing so, Jinadāsa estab- 
lishes a direct relationship between Ravana’s pride and his soul’s rebirth in hell. 
Ravana becomes a warning to the reader about the necessarily deleterious effects 
of living a life dominated by pride. 


4.2 Rama as Conqueror of the Passions 


Ravana, of course, does not exist in a narrative vacuum. He is emplotted into 
the narrative as the primary antagonist of Rama himself and, given that, chang- 
ing how the reader views Rāvaņa will also affect how the reader understands 
Rama. There is a domino effect that stems from so drastically changing Ravana's 
characterization; the reader, by first encountering Rāvaņa as an exemplar of 
pride and egoism, is trained to expect Rama to be an exemplar as well, a positive 
exemplar. As we will see, understanding Râvana as an exemplar of pride brings 
to the reader's attention the opposite qualities in Rama, and it is those opposite 
qualities—introduced in the language of Rama overcoming "internal enemies"— 
that become the primary explanatory factors for the divergence between Ravana's 
fate and Rama’s. 

To explicate this, we should again begin with a discussion of what actually 
happens to Rama, what end he meets at the narrative's conclusion. After Rāvaņa 
abducts Sita, Rama vows to find whoever has taken her and to bring her back 
to Ayodhya. In the city of Patalanka, he meets the exiled Sugriva and commits 
to helping the vidyadhara retake the kingdom of Kiskindhā from the usurper 
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Sahasgati. In return, Sugrīva agrees to help find Sītā. Hanumān is sent as mes- 
senger to Lanka but is unable to convince Rāvaņa to return Sītā to Ráma, who 
thus prepares his armies to march on Lanka. After a protracted battle, Laksmana 
eventually kills Ravana. Rama and Sita are reunited and remain in Lanka for six 
years before returning to Ayodhya. Eventually, Bharata and Kaikey1 take vows of 
renunciation and Rama is properly crowned as king. Rama and Laksmana acquire 
the kingdom of Mathura for their brother Satrughna and continue to subjugate 
many vidyădhara kings. Eventually, a rumor spreads throughout Ayodhya ques- 
tioning Sita's purity, given that she spent so much time away from her husband 
in Ravana's home. Rama exiles Sita, and she gives birth to Lava and Ankuša 
in exile. When the twin princes grow up, they decide to wage war against the 
father they have yet to meet; they surround Ayodhya, and Rama and Laksmana 
are unable to break the siege. The two warring parties are only calmed when Rama 
and Laksmana learn that their enemies are Rama's own sons, and when peace is 
made, Rama calls Sită back to Ayodhya. He makes her undergo the fire ritual, 
after which she decides to take ascetic initiation. As discussed in Chapter 2, it 1s 
not until Laksmana's death that Rama himself experiences vairagya and decides 
to become a monastic. At the narrative's conclusion, Rama achieves kevalajñana 
and, upon death, moksa. 

Given all of this, we are left with the second question of why, narratively, 
Rama reaps these fruits. Previous analyses of Jain Ramayana narratives have 
focused on the fact that Rama, as a baladeva, refrains from committing acts of 
violence during his life and thus does not accrue the negative karma that pulls 
both Ravana's and Laksmana's jīvas down to hell. This is true, but as we saw ear- 
lier in the case of Ravana, Jinadasa is explicit about the character trait in Rama 
that is responsible for his not committing violent acts. If the Ravana that Jinadasa 
creates is marked primarily by the two semes of heroism and pride, Rama is 
marked by the semes of heroism and dispassion. Again, in order to understand 
these dominant semes, we need to trace how Jinadasa constructs Rama as a 
character throughout the narrative. This begins in the 19th chapter and, similar 
to Ravana's introduction, Jinadasa gives his first description of Rama via the 
words of his father, Dasaratha, whose wife, Aparajita, has witnessed magnificent 
dreams that she has asked her husband to explain. Dasaratha responds to his 
wife's request: “A great son will be born to you, O beloved one, who will pos- 
sess utmost heroism. He will indeed destroy all of his enemies, both internal and 
external." This description of Rama is not dissimilar to Ravisena's account, 
which states: *O beautiful wife, a son will be born of you who will be the cause 
of great wonder. He will fell his enemies, both internal and external." As we 
should by now come to expect, though, what is most interesting about comparing 
Ravisena's and Jinadasa's first descriptions of Rama are their differences. Take, 
for example, Ravisena's description of Rama as being “the cause of great won- 
der"" (paramăscaryahetu). Jinadăsa replaces this with a description of Rama as 
“possessing great heroism” (paramavīryavān). Marking the change by retain- 
ing the compound’s first word, parama, Jinadasa replaces an outward-looking 
adjective—that Rama will perform wondrous events in the world for people to 
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witness—with an inward-looking description of character. Adding to the impor- 
tance of Jinadasa's change here is the fact that specifying Rama's inward seme of 
heroism draws a direct connection to Ravana, whom Jinadāsa also describes as 
being greatly heroic (viryavat and mahăsura). Both characters are heroic, which 
by this point the reader understands to mean they are brave in facing external 
enemies, but of course they meet diametrically opposed ends. The reason for 
this is the additional seme that each character possesses: pride, in the case of 
Ravana, and self-control, in the case of Ráma, here articulated as the ability 
to overcome specifically “internal enemies.”'* These “internal enemies" that set 
Rama apart from Ravana are undoubtedly the four kasāyas, or passions: anger 
(krodha), greed (lobha), pride (mána), and deceit (maya). The history and impor- 
tance of these passions can be traced back to the earliest strata of the Jain textual 
tradition.” The first-century CE Kasāyapāhuda by Gunadhara, one of the old- 
est extant Digambara canonical works, deals extensively with the passions and 
their relation to karmic bondage. Umasvati's Sanskrit Tattvartha Sütra?? explains 
that they are included among the causes of long-term karmic bondage (6.5 and 
6.6), and Tattvārtha Sútra 6.15 specifically identifies the arising of the passions 
(kasayodaya) as being a determining factor in the influx of conduct-deluding 
(cāritra-mohanīya) karma.” In the Tattvārtha Sutra, the kasayas are indirectly 
responsible for the influx of karma; the passions encourage harmful behavior, 
which in turn causes the attraction of karmic matter to the jiva.” Thus, the lit- 
eral translation of kasaya 1s "sticky." What is more, there are clear instructions 
for overcoming the four passions, modes of conduct that reduce or eliminate 
the passions’ influence on human behavior. To combat anger, one must cultivate 
patience (ksama). To combat greed, one must cultivate charity (dana). Against 
ego one must cultivate humility (márdava). And against deceit one must cultivate 
truthfulness (satya). 

There is, to be clear, not as pronounced or precise a transformation in how 
Jinadasa depicts Rama as there is with Ravana. In part, this is because everything 
Rāma does could be considered an example of his embodying patience, charity, 
humility, or truthfulness. What is the case, though, 1s that because the reader of 
Jinadasa's Padmapurāņa has been trained to see Ravana explicitly as prideful, 
the fact that Rama embodies the opposite traits is heightened and highlighted. In 
general, Jinadasa depicts Rama throughout the Padmapurâna as someone who 
is naturally predisposed to resist the influence of the kasayas; the reader does 
not often see Rama struggling to behave correctly. There are exceptions to this 
general rule, though. Rama is not perfect, which is to be expected given that 
it 1s only at the end of the narrative that he becomes a renunciant who fully 
and purposefully commits himself to the complete destruction of the kasáyas. In 
particular, there are certain episodes of heightened emotional tension in which 
Ràma lashes out in anger. For example, when Laksmana repeatedly questions 
the soundness of Rama’s decision to banish Sita, Rama becomes angry: his heart 
hardens against the advice of his brother (viraktahrdaya), he becomes "greatly 
enraged" (atīva samkruddha). This change in demeanor is written upon Rama's 
displeased face (aprasannamukha). 
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Acknowledging, then, that Rama is not completely immune to the arising 
of passions before he becomes a renunciant, there is still a concrete difference 
between Rama and Ravana. Whereas Rama sometimes falls prey to the arising 
of passions, Ravana is indelibly marked by those passions: remember Jinadăsa”s 
use of the possessive suffix vat when describing Rāvaņa's egoism. Furthermore, 
this difference in the characterization of Rāma and Rāvaņa should be recogniz- 
able from our own lived experiences; we understand the difference between a 
person who sometimes gets angry and a consistently, we might say characteristi- 
cally, angry person. To return to Barthes's vocabulary of the beginning of this 
chapter, anger does not “settle upon" Rama to such an extent that it becomes a 
consistent seme. 

Patience, charity, humility, and truthfulness—Rama’s embodiment of these 
traits are characteristic of him in most versions of the Rama story, Jain-authored or 
otherwise. It is still helpful, though, to examine a few instances in which Rama's 
embodiment of these virtues is on display. Rama's fulfillment of these traits is 
particularly pronounced in his interactions with forest ascetics during his exile. 
For instance, Rama and Laksmana are responsible for protecting the two ascet- 
ics, Desabhúsana and Kulabhüsana, whose meditation is threatened by snakes 
and scorpions.? Because of the protective efforts of Rama and Laksmana, the 
two ascetics are able to achieve kevalajnana. Similarly, Rama is delighted at the 
opportunity to serve the food—cooked by Sita, of course—by which two other 
ascetics, Gupti and Sugupti, break their fasts. The merit of this charity is recog- 
nized by the immediate environment: celestial drums resound, a delightful fra- 
grance fills the air, flower petals rain down, and the gods announce their approval 
with cries of “sădhu sadhu "^ 

Of course, by the time Jinadāsa introduces Rama in the Padmapurâna's 19th 
chapter, the reader has spent the preceding pages following the story of Răvana, 
who, as demonstrated earlier, has been explicitly linked not with all of the pas- 
sions but with one, in particular, the reader now realizes: mana. Thus, it is impor- 
tant to explore the ways in which Rama, as Ravana’s foil who is not susceptible 
to the deleterious effects of pride, demonstrates its opposite humility (mardava). 
While the term has general connotations of gentleness, softness, and pliancy, 
more specific to the case at hand: 


Humility arises when pride about one’s race, family, prosperity, intellect, 
knowledge, and other such attainments, is subdued. The SB describes humil- 
ity as a lack of self-aggrandizement, and control and destruction of pride. 
Pride has eight varieties, determined by its object: (1) paternal superiority, (2) 
maternal superiority, (3) beauty, (4) fortune, (5) exceptional intellectual and 
creative power, (6) scriptural learning, (7) prosperity, and (8) power. 
(Umasvati, 2011, 221f.) 


Thus, we can look to the ways in which Rama in Jinadāsa's version of the 
Padmapurāņa embodies specifically this quality of mardava. Rama’s decision 
to exile Sita to the forest could be interpreted as an expression of humility, as 
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he prioritizes concerns over familial and societal honor above his own happi- 
ness. A more concrete example of this humility, though, is on display in Rama's 
response to his being exiled from Ayodhya: 


And then Padma, naturally affectionate [towards his father], having heard 
this, his eyes cast down to the feet [of his father] filled with reverence said: 
*O father, maintain the truth! Abandon this worry for us! What is the use of 
the wealth even of Indra if fame leads to shame? O father, because of his very 
birth, a son should do for the masters of his house, his two parents, that by 
which they will never become sorrowful on the earth.”?> 


Jinadasa follows Ravisena's account of this episode closely, and neither author 
uses the term mārdava in describing Rama here. They both, instead, choose the 
term vinaya— translated as “with reverence"—which has similar connotations of 
reverence, gentleness, and humility as márdava. Furthermore, the episode dem- 
onstrates not just Rama's ability, but his seemingly heartfelt desire, to give up 
the status and wealth traditionally accorded to him for the sake of alleviating 
a parent's grief. This humble quality 1s further substantiated as Rama works to 
convince his younger brother Bharata to follow Da$aratha's wish and rule the 
kingdom: 


Then, O king, Rama, looking lovingly at Bharata and having taken his broth- 
er's hand, said in words that were sweet like nectar, ^O Brother, who else on 
earth can speak in such a way as our father? Indeed, the jewels found in the 
ocean cannot also be found in a pond! It is not appropriate for your youthful 
energy to be directed towards the performance of asceticism! Therefore, rule 
as king so that the renown of our father will not go to obscurity on the earth! 
And if your mother, whose body is currently burdened with grief, meets her 
end [because of that sorrow] while a son like you still lives, such a burden 
would not be appropriate!”? 


We should note Rama's concern for Kaikeyī, here, his lack of any sense of “mater- 
nal superiority.” Furthermore, we should take special note of Rama's bodily 
comportment. Jinadasa describes him as looking lovingly at his brother, taking 
Bharata's hand into his own, and speaking with sweet and gentle words. In this, 
we see the softness associated with mardava physically manifested, a marriage of 
the inward quality of humility and its physical expression. 

Finally, Rama's comportment and actions after Ravana's death further high- 
light his predominant character seme as being a conqueror of the passions. 
Rama is not boastful of his—or really, Laksmana's—accomplishment in killing 
the formidable Rāvaņa. Instead, the first thing Rama does after the battle is to 
prevent Vibhisana, disconsolate over the death of his brother, from committing 
suicide. Rama’s explanation of Ravana’s death as resulting from the inescap- 
able ripening of the vidyadhara king's negative karma also strikes the reader 
differently here. Whereas in Ravisena's version of the episode Rāma's resorting 
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to the unknowable and unpredictable workings of karma struck the grieving 
reader as callous, in Jinadasa's rendering Ráma seems purposefully to diminish 
the importance of his own work in the matter. Here, Rama's asking Vibhisana 
what the point of grieving Ravana's death is, since it was in fact dictated by the 
vidyădhara's karma, prompts a further question: why praise Rama or Laksmana 
for being the mere tools of karmic fruition? Furthermore, the reader's attention is 
drawn to just how much Rama does between the death of Ravana and his reun- 
ion with Sita and the patience that this must require. Not only does Rama save 
Vibhisana from committing suicide, he also takes the lead in executing Ravana's 
cremation and funerary services, takes times to pay proper respects to and con- 
sole Ravana's grieving wives, and ensures that the enemy vidyadharas that were 
taken captive during the war are duly released. All of these actions are discussed 
in terms of duty, particularly ksatriya dharma, but they still reveal an impressive 
level of patience. 

Thus, we see our answer to the question previously posed of why Rama meets 
the end that he does, and, furthermore, why that end is so different than Ravana's. 
By being someone who controls his passions, Rama sets himself up to be able to 
take renunciation and eventually achieve moksa. This does not mean that he does 
not suffer; rather, it simply means that the traits he possesses allow him to endure 
and ultimately escape suffering. 


4.3 The Challenge of Laksmana 


One issue that arises in thinking about Jinadasa's Padmapurâna as an akhyana 
involves Laksmana and, specifically, how the reader is supposed to understand 
and feel about Rama's younger brother. Laksmana is Rāma's devoted sidekick, 
preternaturally attracted to Rama since birth. He also, to put it bluntly, does 
Ráma's dirty work throughout the narrative. In the traditional understanding of 
Jain puranic literature, Laksmana is the vasudeva to Rama's baladeva. He is des- 
tined to kill his enemy, the prati-vasudeva Ravana, and, more broadly, to perform 
the violent actions necessary to ensure society's continued safety and flourishing. 
Because of this self-sacrifice, the vasudeva 1s destined to be reborn in hell, though 
eventually he too will become a Jina in a future birth. As we have already seen 
in Chapter 2, Ravisena utilizes Laksmana as the crux for engendering vairāgya 
in Rama in the narrative and, thus, to help engender santa rasa in the reader of 
the Padmapurāņa as a whole. In Jinadasa's version of the narrative, though, it is 
unclear how the reader is supposed to orient themselves toward Laksmana. On the 
one hand, the fact that he is loyal and helpful to Rama should make him worthy 
of emulation and, more broadly, Laksmana is certainly a heroic character. These 
qualities suggest that the reader should be attracted to Laksmana. On the other 
hand, though, Laksmana's jīva is eventually reborn in hell because of the vio- 
lence he performs, oftentimes on behalf of Rama. Thus, in thinking of Jinadasa's 
Padmapurāņa as ākhyāna, the reader should not emulate Laksmana, because the 
reader should not want to go to hell. 
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There is textual evidence of this tension in Jinadasa's narrative; again, this 
emerges out of a careful comparative reading of Jinadasa's work alongside 
Ravisena's. In introducing Laksmana upon his birth, Ravisena writes the following: 


O beautiful woman! You will give birth to the most eminent son of this yuga, 
one of great splendor and excellent behavior. He will bring about the destruc- 
tion of hosts of enemies! 


Compare this description to Jinadasa's corresponding verse: 


O beautiful queen! You will give birth to a son, one of great splendor who will 
destroy hosts of enemies"? 


As we should expect, there is some congruence between Jinadasa's and Ravisena's 
verses. Both authors, in nearly verbatim language, point out that Laksmana 
will work to destroy the multitude of enemies that he will eventually face. But 
there is also an obvious difference between the two descriptions of Laksmana: 
Jinadasa leaves out the part of Ravisena that describes Laksmaņa's actions—the 
very actions of destroying enemies—as excellent (citracesta). The violent nature 
of those actions, which eventually result in Laksmana's rebirth in hell, leaves 
Jinadasa conflicted. How could these be thought of as excellent? 

There are further difficulties with understanding Laksmana that stem from the 
fact that Rama is associated in Jinadasa's work with márdava, the gentle humility 
that works against the kagaya of mana. Laksmana is neither particularly gentle nor 
humble. We examined earlier the fact that Ravana himself, immediately before 
his death, calls Laksmana prideful, but Laksmana is also consistently and predict- 
ably quick to anger and is generally more susceptible than Rama to the throws of 
emotional turmoil. This is demonstrated in the episode in which Laksmana hears 
of Rama’s banishment. The reader will remember how calmly Rama takes the 
news, even agreeing that it would be best for all parties involved. In comparison, 
Laksmana immediately becomes enraged—literally, his eyes become reddened 
with anger (krudhāraktanayana)—when he sees his elder brother leaving the city. 
This rage stems from the affection that Laksmana holds for his brother; he is liter- 
ally *abounding in love" (snehanirbhara). Laksmana then questions whether or 
not he should interfere with Dasaratha's order and laments Kaikeyr's influence 
over his father. And though in this case Laksmana successfully calms himself 
and ultimately expresses the hope that Rama and Dasaratha know what is best 
for the kingdom, this is not always the case.” There are further episodes in which 
Laksmana cannot control himself, where another character must counsel him 
against further violence. Such is the case when Rama and Laksmana capture King 
Ativirya, who had threatened to attack Bharata in Ayodhya. Here, it is Sita who 
intervenes on behalf of the king when Laksmana is set to kill him. 

What becomes apparent in reading Jinadasa's Padmapurāņa is that he does 
not shy away from presenting Laksmana as quick to anger, and in this regard, his 
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characterization does not stray far from Ravisena's presentation. In addition to the 
examples provided earlier, we see this in the episode in which Laksmana becomes 
angry at Sugriva for what he perceives as the vidyadhara s wasting time sporting 
with his own wives while Rama is disconsolate over losing Sita: 


Then [Laksmana], his mind agitated and his eyes inflamed with rage, oriented 
himself and went to Sugrīva, his hand shining [by the brilliance] of the sharp 
sword he carried. Because of the anger in his gait, the entire city began to 
tremble and fear arose in the hearts of the all the people.?! 


Indeed, it is this anger, this seme of krodha and the violence that it leads Laksmana 
to commit, that becomes the dominant seme for Laksmana as a character, and he 
thus becomes a sort of tragic exemplar of the fact that the bonds of family and 
fraternal affection, though perhaps resonant with the reader as motivations for 
action, are still dangerous in the long run. Even the krodha that stems from pro- 
tecting one's family opens one up to the accumulation of harmful karma and the 
repercussions that invariably generates. 


4.4 Ākhyāna and the Formation of Moral Persons 


We should here step back to take stock of the entire picture that has emerged 
regarding Jinadasa’s textual project and the strategies he employs for seeing that 
project to fruition. Over the past two chapters I have argued that Jinadasa evalu- 
ated Ravisena's Padmapurâna to be an ineffective tool of moral cultivation. It 
was this evaluation that motivated Jinadāsa to embark on the project of rewriting 
the Padmapurâna; this was a project of, in Jinadasa's own words, creating clar- 
ity out of an overly ornate kāvya. The morally formative potential of the bones 
of Padmapurāņa, Jinadasa posits, rests not in its ability to inspire the sahrdaya 
to renounce the world. Rather, the potential of the Rama story qua akhyana 1s 
broader: by constructing characters as exemplars of positive and negative moral 
traits and associating the characters” ultimate outcomes directly with those respec- 
tive traits, the text can encourage its readers to emulate the positive and work to 
eradicate the negative traits in their own lives. Be like Rama in your life, Jinadasa's 
Padmapurāņa says. Learn to identify and work to control the dangerous inner 
enemies that are your own passions. Do not be like Rāvaņa. Wantonly disregard- 
ing these passions, allowing them to unduly influence your behavior leads only to 
ultimate ruin. Be careful, too, to avoid the pitfalls into which Laksmana has fallen. 
Recognize the possibility that your emotional turmoil may be rooted in conven- 
tionally righteous, but no less dangerous, worldly bonds. 

What becomes apparent in this is that the moralizing project of the âkhyâna is 
an intellectual endeavor. It involves not emotional attunement but a discerning 
eye, the ability to identify a character's paradigmatic virtue or vice, to trace that 
trait's development and continued emergence over the course of a narrative, and 
to connect each character's ultimate fate back to their dominant seme. As Timo- 
thy Hampton points out: “It is only through narrative . . . that the exemplar proves 
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his virtue."?? This type of conscious tracing is a different kind of immersive nar- 
rative experience than that required of reading Ravisena's kavya. Furthermore, 
ākhyāna requires the reader to leave the text behind and be attentive to their own 
lives. If Rama has taught me the value of performing charity, where and how can 
I enact that in my own life? Under what circumstances can I practice patience? 
Or humility? Or truthfulness? What triggers my sense of pride, now that I have 
borne witness to its ultimate dangers? 

We concluded the last chapter by foreshadowing the fact that between Ravisena's 
and Jinadasa’s Padmapuranas it was not merely the mechanism of moral instruc- 
tion that differed, but also the two works' actual moral messages. Here we can 
finally see in true relief the differences between these moral imperatives. Like 
other Jain kavyas, Ravisena's Padmapurâna encourages disillusion with worldly 
existence through the skillful manipulation of emotions, particularly grief. The 
ultimate goal is that this disillusion will spur the reader to renounce the world 
and undertake earnestly the actions necessary to escape the world of samsara. 
Jinadasa, however, highlights the importance of cultivating specific character 
traits—patience, truthfulness, charity, and, most importantly, humility—that sub- 
sequently work to structure and hopefully habituate proper action. By emulat- 
ing Rama and intentionally acting counter to Ravana and, even, Laksmana, the 
reader of Jinadasa's Padmapurâna can reasonably expect to reap appropriate kar- 
mic rewards. This is not to say that everyone who reads Jinadasa's Padmapurâna 
will, like Rama, renounce the world and achieve moksa. We should keep in mind 
Jinadasa's expanded list of purána listeners, discussed in the previous chapter. 
Not everyone who hears and understands the story of Rama will be able to combat 
the four kasayas as perfectly as Rama does. But any generally auspicious listener 
should be capable of identifying the importance of working to suppress the pas- 
sions in his or her life, which, if enacted, cannot but ultimately lead to benefit. 


Notes 
1 Abhinavagupta's Locana on Anandavardhana's Dhvanyăloka, quoted in Tubb (1985, 
p. 142). 
2 Ravisena 7.192—194. 
bhavitā prathamah tesām  nitàntam jagate hitah | | sahasaikarasasaktah 


satrupadmaksapakarah || samgrāmagamanāt tasya bhavisyati samantatah | sariram 
nicitam cāroh | uccaromamcakantakaih||nidhanam | karmanàm esa dāruņāņām 
bhavisyati | vastuni ări krte tasya na sakrah api nivartakah || 

3 Jinadasa 8.106—107. 
devi putrāh  bhavisyanti trayah te vīryavattarāh | trijagadviditah srestah 
gāmbhīryajitasāgarāh || tesam ádyah mahásúrah abhimānī | ranadurdvarah 
satrupadmašašī yoddhă durviksyah ranasamkate || 

4 Jinadăsa uses sasin, literally meaning “the hare,” to refer to the moon, relying on a 
common Indian story that the spot on the moon resembles a rabbit. Ravisena uses the 
compound ksapákara, meaning “night maker," to refer to the moon. 

5 Ravisena 7.243255. 
māturdīnavacah Srutvă krtvă garvasmitam tatah | vibhisanah babhāņa idam 
udyatkrodhavisānkurah || dhanadah vă bhavatiesa devah vă kah asya viksitah |prabhavah 
yena matah tvam karosi paridevanam || viraprasavinivirà vijfiatahanacestita | evam vidhā 
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11 


12 


13 
14 


sati kasmát vadasi tvam yathă itarā || srivatsamanditorah kah dhyayatatatavigrahah | 
adbhutaikarasăsaktanityaceştah mahăbalah || bhasmacchannāgnivadbhasmīkartum 
saktah akhilam jagat | na manogocaram prăptah dasagrivah kim amba te || gatyā jayet 
ayam cittamanādarasamutthayā | tatāni girirajasya pátayet ca capetayă || rājamārgau 
pratāpasya stambhau bhuvanavesmanah | ankurau darpavrksasya na jūātāvasya te 
bhujau || evam krtah tavah atha asau bhrātrā guņakulāvidā | tejobahutaram prāpa 
sarpisā iva tanūnapāt || jagada ca iti kim mātarātmanah ativikatthayă | vadāmi 
srnu yat satyam văkyam etad anuttaram || garvitāh api vidyabhih sambhūya mama 
khecarāh | ekasya api na paryāptāh bhujasya ranamürdhani || kulocitam tathā 
api idam vidyaradhanasamjnakam | karma kartavyam asmābhih tat kurvāņaih na 
langhyate || kurvanti aradhanam yatnat sadhavah tapasah yathă | aradhanam tathă 
krtyam vidhayah khagagotrajaih|| iti uktvă dharayan manam anujābhyām samanvitah | 
pitrbhyam bumbitah mürdhani krtasiddhanamaskrtih || 

Jinadasa 8.139-145. 

Srutvă iti dinam vacanam | mátuh īsadusā avadat | vibhisanah vihasya idam | 
mátah kim kuruse sucam || viraprasavini loke | tvam eva asi na samsayah | 
bhasmacchannāgnivat dagdhum | dasasyah arivanam ksamah || ayam mátah 
mahāvīryāt | bhuvanatrayakampakrt | bhrātuh uktam idam srutvá | punar uce 
dasananah || mātah ātmaprašamsā na | kriyate jātucit svayam | tathā api srnu 
me vākyam | ekah aham khilān khagān || vidyayā garvitan nūnam | jetum saktah 
asmi sangare | prasadam bhavatoh prăpya ca imau băndhavasattamau || tathă 
api ayam prakartavyah | kulacarah maya adhunā | dhiratve mahatsiddhyai 
vidyaradhanalaksanah || uktah iti mānavān sārdham | bhratrbhyam jinanayakam | 
pitarau ca pranamya āšu | mātrā vihitamangalah || gehat nirgatya gaganam | utpatya 
prāptavān ksaņāt | bhimanămavanam bhīsmam “pravistah ca svasiddhaye || 

Similar to the situation in Ravisena's version of the episode, it is of course clear that 
Rāvaņa is not the only arrogant character in the story; in fact, we see Jinadāsa, in 
language that is similar to Ravisena's, specifically call Ravana's vidyadhara enemies 
arrogant (garvita). 

More commonly known as Surpanakhă. 

For a more detailed account of this episode, see the previous chapter. 

Jinadasa 34.65—69. 

tatah svakirtinasam | kim karomi strivimohatah | pracchanam tadi mà nitvà | gacchami 
nijasarmane || vimrsya iti mahāmānī | sanmānya bhaginivacah | krodharakteksanah tatra | 
gantum cakre ca mánasam || ekakiyanm áruhya | puspakam viryavattarah | nihsrtya agat 
apasyat ca tām | laksmim iva samsthitām || tanūdarīm padmanetram | araktadvijavasasam | 
candrăbhavadanăramyăm | prthupinaghanastanim || sītām  sayauvanám | 
kantilavanyabudhivartinim | kamaksarotpattikaram | darsanat eva sadgunam || 

Jinadasa 48.214—219. 

atha saumitriņā av[o]ci | răvanah prthutejasa | vibhisanananam viksya | cak- 
raratnaf. . .Jpāņinā | adyapi mama vākyena | khagasampüjya sadaram | jānakīm 
rāmadevāya | prayaccha hitakāmyayā || yadi vafichasi bhūpa api | jīvitam tarhi 
samšruņu | ramaprasadat jīvāmi | ninam evam vacah vada || tatah laksmīh tādrsī ca | 
tava bhüpa avatisthate | mānabhangam areh krtvā krtarthah syuh naraottamăh || atha 
av[o]ci dasasyena | laksmanah smitakāriņā | aho te heturahitah garvah | ksudrasya 
nihphalah || te avasthăm yam karomi adya | tām sahasva adhună adhama | aham sah 
ravanah nünam | sa ca tvam bhümigocarah || 

Ravisena 76.20. 

răvanena tatah avăci laksmanah smitakărină | aho karananirmuktah garvah ksudrasya 
te mudhă || 

Ravisena 8.414—415. 

Jinadasa 9.280-28 lab. 

dasavaktrah prahasya atha proce na hi atmasamsanam | kriyate panditaih kimtu 
bravimi etăvat eva hi || na ced vašīkaromi enam pātayāmi asină bhujau | 
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15 Jinadāsa 19.135. 
bhavitā te mahān putrah | priye paramaviryaván | bāhyāntarvartinām násam | yah 
vidhăsyati vidvisám || 

16 Ravisena 25.8. 
paramăscaryahetuh te kănte putrah bhavisyati | antarbahih ca satriinăm yah karisyati 
Sătanam || 

17 Implied here is “in the world,” that is, Răma will bring about or perform wondrous 
events in the world. 

18 There are numerous instances where Rama overcomes external enemies, though 
always in concert with Laksmaņa. Rāvaņa, of course, also has a long track record of 
subduing external enemies. 

19 See Johnson (1995, pp. 34-36). 

20 The text is usually dated to between the second and fourth centuries CE. The Tattvārtha 
Sütra is novel insofar as it is held as authoritative by both Digambara and Švetāmbaras. 

21 See Umasvati (2011, 1994, pp. 152—58). 

22 See Johnson (1995, p. 57). 

23 See Ravisena 40 and Jinadāsa 31. 

24 Jinadāsa 32. 

25 Jinadasa 24.146—148. 

Srtuva iti vinayam [b]ibhrat | tice padmah idam vacah | svabhăvapremacittah asau | 
carananyastalocanah || tata pálaya satyam svam | cintām asmadgatām tyaja | kim 
etayă indralaksmyā api | mălinyam yăti te yasah || putrah utpattyă hi tatkaryam | 
grhiņām yena kecana | gachatah pitarau duhkham | na kimcit tata bhūtale || 

26 Jinadāsa 24.176—179. 
tato ramo api tam haste | dhrtvaivam avadat nrpa | sasnehadrstya pasyan | tam 
amrtopamaya gira || bhrāta tātena yatproktam | ko anya evam vadedbhuvi | na 
ratnākararatnānām | sambhavah syat tadāgake || tapodhikarayogyam na | te vayah 
sampratam tatah || rajyam kuru pituh | kirttih malinyam yatu mà bhuvi || iyam ca Soka[k] 
arttă | yanmahadduhkham iksyate [na ucitam tanmahāvāho | tvadrse tanaye sati|| 

27 Ravisena 25.17. 
sūnuryugapradhānaste satrucakraksayavahah | bhavisyati mahatejascitracesto varanane || 

28 Jinadasa 19.43. 

Srutvă dasaratho avadiddevi te bhavitā sutah mahătejăh šatrucakraksayakārī 
subhánane | 

29 See Jinadāsa 24.212—221 and Ravisena 31.192—201. 

30 See Jinadāsa 29 and Ravisena 37. 

31 Jinadāsa 37.17—18. 
athāsau kopasamraktalocanah sambhramānvitah | addisya yātah sugrivam 
tiksnakhangalasadbhujah || tasyătha gachato rosadbhiimikampena tatpuram | sakalam 
vyākulam jātam utpātāšamkicetasam || 

32 Hampton (1990, p. 23). 
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5 From Padma to Ram 


Language and Performance 
in Jinadasa's Ram Ras 


We now shift our focus away from the relationship between Ravisena's and 
Jinadăsa's Sanskrit Padmapurânas and toward that of Jinadasa's Sanskrit text 
and his bhāsā work, the Ram Rās. We do not know which text Jinadăsa composed 
first, only that the latter was written in 1451 CE. Though one of the most energiz- 
ing projects in recent decades among scholars of South Asia has been the attempt 
to theorize and trace the emergence of vernacular literature on the subcontinent 
beginning in the second millennium CE, the scholarly conversation surrounding 
the emergence of such vernacular literature has thus far been framed in terms of 
authors making exclusive choices between bhāsā and Sanskrit.! The truth of the 
matter, particularly for Jain communities, is that bhāsā and Sanskrit text produc- 
tion continued alongside one another during the early modern period. The fact that 
Jinadăsa wrote in both languages is not the exception of Jain authors, but, rather, 
the rule.? Thus, the phenomenon we encounter here—diglossic text composition 
in both Sanskrit and bhāsā—provides an opportunity to investigate the comple- 
mentary possibilities of Sanskrit and bhása literary production and dissemination. 

In our case, and with an eye toward the next chapter, comparing Jinadasa’s 
Sanskrit Padmapurâna and his bhāsā Rám Ras serves as an invitation to explore 
the relationships between language choice and moralizing strategies and vision. 
Thus, similar to Chapter 3, in this chapter I examine the differences between the 
Padmapurāņa and the Rām Rás. The primary goal of this chapter is to demonstrate 
the fact that the Rám Ras is not a mere translation of the Sanskrit. Indeed, I argue 
that scholars should abandon the assumption that bhasa versions of puránic nar- 
ratives are simple translations of Sanskrit predecessors and, following from this, 
that the purpose of any such translations were simply to educate the masses who 
were ignorant of Sanskrit. The moralizing goals of multilingual text composition 
in early modernity were much more nuanced and much further reaching. Thus, 
this chapter also looks ahead, as the differences between the two texts that I lay 
out here will form the basis for my examination in the next chapter of the moral 
work of the Ram Ras. 

In the following pages I present three types of difference between Jinadāsa's 
Sanskrit and bhāsā Rama narratives. In the next section I explicate what I call 
the performance-oriented logic of the Ram Ras, demonstrating how differ- 
ent structural aspects of the work suggest that it was meant to be danced and 
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sung in public. This is not to say that the Sanskrit Padmapurâna was never 
recited publicly; rather, I argue that the type of performance logic in Jinadasa's 
bhāsā works is specific to bhāsā. In Section 5.2 I focus on more concrete dif- 
ferences between the Sanskrit and bhása works. 1 present one example of a 
substantive plot difference between the two before demonstrating how Jinadăsa 
emplots himself in and orients himself toward the Ráma story differently in the 
two works. 


5.1 Ras as Performance Genre 


Given Jainism's persistent reputation of austerity, one might be surprised to read 
that there is a long history of music and dance performance forming a part of 
Jain religious practice.? The Rajaprasniya Sūtra (“The Questions of the King"), 
though admittedly a Svetămbara text whose authority Digambaras would ques- 
tion, gives an account of Mahavira witnessing a dance performance and provides 
technical details of musical performance.^ In medieval temple architecture, as 
well, there is evidence that music and dance were important aspects of pub- 
lic religiosity. The Svetambara temples at Mount Abu, for instance, include a 
“dance floor" (rangamandapa) in front of the innermost sanctum, and carv- 
ings of dancers and musicians adorn the walls throughout the temples. Julia A. 
B. Hegewald identifies the rangamandapa as a hallmark of the Maru-Gurjara 
style of Jain temple architecture that was popular in the areas of modern-day 
Rajasthan and Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and spread east 
over the following centuries. These open areas were “designed to accommodate 
dance and dramatic performances as well as communal worship" (Hegewald, 
2015, p. 118). 

There existed in premodern north India a litany of vernacular genres all known 
as a variant of “râs.” In addition to rds we see rāso, rdsu, rasaka, and rasau, and 
scholars have debated both the connections and distinctions among these genres. 
Yashascandra argues that: “The râso is a long narrative poem, historical or devo- 
tional. The term was often used interchangeably with prabandha (narrative) by 
medieval Gujarati poets. Rāso is to be distinguished from ras, which is a short 
lyrical poem set to song and dance" (2003, p. 571, n. 9). Talbot states that the 
“ráso or rásau literature of Rajasthan is a genre of poetry that is ostensibly bio- 
graphical or historical in nature, and is typically pervaded with vira rasa or heroic 
sentiment" (2016, p. 61). This is seemingly emblematic of a larger belief that 
the ráso specifically deals with narratives of kingship and martial exploits, with 
which McGregor agrees (1984, pp. 16—21). He further explains that rasau works 
were not meant to be sung, but that the rasa compositions from Rajasthan and 
Gujarat were (McGregor, 1984, p. 16, n. 21). 

Mukherjee, in turn, provides definitions for rásaka, a Prakrit-language dance 
tradition; a “Hindi” rāso; a “Gujarati” rásu; and a “Rajasthani” raso or rasau. His 
“Hindi” răso—“a kavya-form in Old Hindi or Dingal, which gives an account of 
some king, of his prowess in battle and of his romances”—seems to correspond 
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most closely to the “literature of Rajasthan” discussed by Talbot (Mukherjee, 
1998, p. 327). Issues become even more complicated when attempting to place 
specific works into these imprecise genre categories. For instance, Mukherjee 
includes Vajrasenasüri's twelfth-century Bharatesvarabahubalighor as an exam- 
ple of a “Rajasthani” raso (1998, p. 327), whereas Yashascandra discusses the 
same text as the "earliest available literary text in the Gujarati language" (2003, 
p. 574, emphasis added). Finally, Bangha has recently argued that while bhāsā ras 
composition was part of a larger explosion in vernacular literary production in all 
sorts of genres beginning in the late twelfth century, the rás genre itself emerged 
directly from earlier Apabhramsha literature (2018). What is more, Bangha 
includes rds among a list of bhasa genres “produced mostly for singing,” further 
speaking to the genre's performance nature, a topic we turn to now in earnest. 

Mansukhlal Jhaveri provides the best explanation of the râs genre to which 
Jinadasa contributed. I quote him here at length: 


The period from Hemachandra to Narasimha Mehta is distinguished by the 
development of the form of Rasa or Raso, written mainly by Jain monks. 
Certain didactic metrical forms in Apabhramsha were known as “Rasa.” In 
Hemachandra's time the “Rasa” or *Rasaka" was a musical Roopaka (the- 
atrical performance). Vagbhatta describes “Rasaka” as a soft and vigorous 
musical Roopaka with a variety of Tala (beat or measure) and Laya (rhythm). 
It was played by many female dancers. The number of pairs participating in 
the performance could be upto [sic] 64.5 

These Rasa were sung and played in Jain temples on certain special occa- 
sions. There were two types of Rasa: Tala Rasa (the Rasa in which time is 
beat by clasps of hand); and Lakuta Rasa (the Rasa in which time is beat with 
wooden sticks in the hands of the players). Rasa is, thus, a form of literature 
designed to be played by pairs of women singing and dancing gracefully in 
a circle. 

Since Rasa was designed to be played by a number of pairs, it could not, by 
Its very nature, afford to be lengthy. But with the passage of time the element 
of story entered it, and the Rasa became narrative and lengthy. This adversely 
affected the element of graceful movement associated with the form to such 
an extent that it is doubtful Rasas written in the 17th and the 18th centuries 
were ever actually played. 

The Rasas were written in a variety of metres like Duha, Chaupai, or Deshi; 
and they were divided into parts called *Bhasha", *Thavani" or “Kadavaka.” 

The Rasa was originally designed to be a didactic composition. The 
early Rasas like Buddhi Rasa are, therefore, sheer words of advice. But 
later on, the elements of description narration, moral instruction and sec- 
tarian dogma, went on increasing, with the result that most of the Rasas 
composed during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries suffer from heaviness 
and artificiality. 

(Jhaveri, 1978, p. 242) 
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The performance nature of the râs is thus, I think, not in question. Early ras per- 
formance is presented as a large-scale, well-organized, and intricately choreo- 
graphed dramatic spectacle, one that would have certainly drawn a large and rapt 
crowd in premodern India. Of interest, though, is the fact that Jinadasa, writing in 
the fifteenth century, seems to inhabit a period of transition in the genre overall. 
His bhāsā works resemble later ras compositions insofar as they are long narra- 
tives that are certainly more than "sheer words of advice." At the same time, the 
text retains some key markers of public performativity, as will be detailed here. 

Scholars have also investigated râs performance in parallel with another form 
of premodern oral literary tradition: the gagaria bhat, or man bhat, a popular ver- 
nacular bardic figure with roots in early modern Gujarat. Ernest Bender describes 
the gagaria bhat as: 


the answer, in the early part of the fifteenth century, to the desire to hear the 
classics in Gujarātī verse on the part of an affluent class, ill-tutored in or 
ignorant of Sanskrit. These bhats would wander about the villages and town 
reciting the tales, altered in language, structure and content in their transmis- 
sion from teacher to apprentice, as each tailored them to suit his talent or the 
taste of his varying audiences and the occasion. 

(Bender, 1971, p. 223) 


Bender specifically situates the corpus of Jain ras composition in this history of 
bardic-style performance, saying that it “continues the tradition of the gagaria bhat, 
with its content turned to the didactic purposes of its Jain author" (1971, p. 223). 

K. M. Munshi also discusses the gagaria bhat, providing a colorful description 
of what his “typical” performance might look like: 


The neighborhood flocks to hear the katha, as the Puranic recital is called; the 
public square in front and the windows of the surrounding houses are turned 
into an auditorium for the occasion. The bhata recites an akhyana; explains 
many parts of it; adds a flourish here, a touch there, to move or tickle the audi- 
ence; improvises new stories and introduces lively anecdotes. The audience 
sits, hour after hour, absorbed in the recital. The description of a Purāņic inci- 
dent or character, in the mouth of a competent bhata, assumes a fresh form and 
contemporary colour. At an interesting point in the recital the bhata stops, and 
wants to know who among his listeners will provide his next day's dinner; and, 
unless he is ignorant of the rudiments of his art, he 1s sure to receive invitations 
from more than one hospitable townsman. Having made sure of the morrow, he 
proceeds with the kathă till after midnight, sometimes till the early hours of the 
morning. The session continues for a month, sometimes, longer; its length, as a 
rule, depends on the bhata's ability to attract a good audience, and upon the hos- 
pitable nature of the locality. After the session is over, the bhata is feasted, car- 
ried in a procession through the town, and presented with a purse as a send-off. 

(Munshi, 1935, 117f.) 
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Munshi takes an ambivalent view of the gagaria bhat. On the one hand, bhats 
“provided free entertainment and education, both religious and secular, and 
helped to preserve Puránic literature” in Gujarat during early modernity. On the 
other hand, Munshi believes that the bhats: 


were scarcely qualified to reproduce the spirit, the art, or the idealism of 
the original Puránas; and were mostly content with mechanical repetition of 
narrative verses handed down from teacher to disciple. Their range of emo- 
tion, sentiment and thought were limited; their language, suited to an illiterate 
audience, lacked refinement and expressiveness. 

(Munshi, 1935, p. 118) 


We need not—indeed, should not—follow Munshi's conflicted portrayal of the 
găgaria bhat, but his description of the performer is important when read along- 
side Bender's because they both highlight the fact that bhasa performances were 
built out of relationships between performer and audience, and that such relation- 
ships oftentimes spawned spontaneous improvisation. No matter the text on a 
manuscript page, no two ras performances would be exactly the same. We must 
look at these narratives, then, not as set pieces or preaching texts, but as starting 
points for performance, as outlines to be followed but always expanded upon. As 
Albert Lord explains, “An oral poem is not composed for but in performance" 
(2000, p. 13). 

In addition to what we know generally about both Jain and regional perfor- 
mance traditions, evidence that the Ram Ras was written for performance can 
be found in the text itself. Lord, drawing on Milman Parry, describes the ballad 
singer's use of poetic formulas, “a group of words which is regularly employed 
under the same metrical condition to express a given essential idea" (2000, p. 30). 
Again, quoting Lord: 


The poetic grammar of oral epic is and must be based on the formula. It is 
a grammar of parataxis and of frequently used and useful phrases. Useful- 
ness in composition carries no implication of opprobrium. Quite the contrary. 
Without this usefulness the style, and, more important, the whole practice 
would collapse or would never have been born. The singer's mode of com- 
position is dictated by the demands of performance at high speed, and he 
depends upon inculcated habit and association of sounds, words, phrases, 
and lines. He does not shrink from the habitual; nor does he either require the 
fixed memorization or seek the unusual for its own sake. 

(Lord, 2000, p. 65) 


Formulas are thus necessary utilitarian performance devices. We see Jinadăsa 
consistently employ poetic formulas throughout his basa compositions, particu- 
larly in his introductory descriptions of characters. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing passages, which introduce a number of important female characters to the 
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narrative. The first is the introduction of Rāvaņa's chief queen, Mandodarī, and 
her mother, Hemavantī. 


There was the great city of Suragītā, the very essence of a vidyadhara king- 
dom. There, Mayadaita reigned as king, and his wife's name was Hemavartī. 
In her womb arose the excellent princess Mandodarī. The princess had 
exceedingly good fortune and was gentle by nature; it was as if she were gar- 
landed by virtue itself. In her arose delightful, youthful beauty and she was 
resplendent with large, doe-like eyes.” 


These descriptions of Mandodarī as being both exceedingly beautiful and virtu- 
ous are not unexpected. Though the terse description certainly does not rise to the 
level of kāvya, it does draw on longstanding classical tropes of young women of 
high social status. What becomes clear, though, in comparing this description with 
those of other women in Jinadasa's Ram Ras, is that essentially every important 
woman in the story is introduced using similar—and sometimes verbatim—termi- 
nology. Compare the description of Mandodari with the following passage, which 
introduces Prthvī and her daughter Kaikeyī, Dasaratha’s eventual fourth wife: 


In the northern region, there is an exceedingly grand city named 
Kautikamangala. In that great city, Subhamati reigns as king. Sri Prthvī is 
his virtuous queen, beautiful and a storehouse of good fortune! She resem- 
bled the nymphs Urvasi and Rambha, and her voice was very sweet. In her 
womb arose two children, Kaikeyī and Dronamegha. The two children were 
resplendent like rays of the moon, making her womb auspicious. The daugh- 
ter was exceedingly virtuous, born with great festivities. She was given the 
name Kaikeyī. She had knowledge of all the arts and unparalleled this-worldly 
and other-worldly knowledge.* She was beautiful and possessed exceedingly 
good fortune; indeed, others desired to steal away her virtue. She was filled 
with the beauty of youth and was exceedingly pure. She was resplendent with 
large, doe-like eyes.? 


Jinadasa introduces both Prthvī and Kaikeyī in similar language as he did Mandodarī. 
We see, to return to Lord, the “association of sounds, words, phrases, and lines.” All 
of the women are exceedingly virtuous (guņamālā or guņavant), beautiful (rūp), 
and possess good fortune (sobhag). Furthermore, both Mandodarī and Kaikeyī 
are described as being “filled with the beauty of youth" (jovan/povan bhari), and 
Jinadasa uses the exact same term in his most direct physical description of the two 
women, the fact that they both possess doe-like eyes (kuranganayan). 

There is further evidence of this formulaic practice of introducing characters. 
In his description of King Janaka's wife, Videha, Jinadasa writes: “King Janaka 
possessed great virtue. His wife's name was Videha; she was beautiful, possessed 
good fortune, and indeed possessed great virtue.”!° Here, we see a similar descrip- 
tion to which we as the reader (or audience member) have become accustomed. 
Just like Mandodarī, Prthvi, and Kaikeyī, Videhā is physically beautiful (rūp), 
and possesses good fortune (sobhāg). Like Mandodarī, she is gentle and morally 
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upright (sīlavantī). Later in the narrative, Jinadāsa gives a similar description of 
Videhă, one that is immediately followed by a description of her daughter, Sita: 


In the city of Mathură King Janaka reigned, and Videhă was his queen. She 
performed many auspicious acts. In her womb arose a daughter, who was 
extremely illustrious. She was given the beautiful name Sita, and she was 
gentle, beautiful, and garlanded by virtue. I have seen her beauty,'' and she 
resembles that immensely beautiful apsara Rambha!" 


Here again, as in the other examples, Sita is described in terms of her physical 
beauty (rūp), her naturally gentle disposition (sital), and her virtue (gunamālā). 

This trend of stock introductions of characters—specifically for our purposes 
here, female characters—begins with the work's commencement, with Jinadasa's 
description of King Srenika’s wife, Celaņā: 


[In the city of Rājagrha,] King Srenika reigned, his kingdom undivided. His 
queen was named Celana. In terms of beauty, she resembled Rambha; she was 
good natured, pure and virtuous, and was a pillar for the teachings ofthe Jinas.'* 


In making sense of the descriptive commonality among all of these female char- 
acters, what is important is the fact that the introduction of these women, no mat- 
ter their importance or role in the story, is formulaic. Jinadasa provides a basic 
representation of womanhood that is applicable to all of the individual women in 
the text itself. That is to say, a woman in a rās narrative possesses virtue and good 
fortune, is beautiful and delicate. Thus, from a performance perspective, the use 
of such repetitive verbiage makes the text simpler to understand for an audience 
member and easier to remember for a performer or narrator. 

This use of formulaic language exists throughout Jinadasa's bhása works. At 
the fine-grained level of individual verse, for instance, we see the formulaic rep- 
etition of specific words and phrases. Such is the case in the following verse, the 
first actual content verse of the Ram Ras, after the benedictory verses. 


jambuvadip mamjhări săr | bharataksetra tahme jăno | magadh des măhe 
nayar sar | rajagrh vakhāņo ||" 


You know that land of Bharata, located on the excellent continent of 
Jambudvipa. Here is a description of that excellent city of Rajagrha, located 
in the land of Magadha. 


Notice the similarities between this introductory verse and that of Jinadasa's 
Sukumāl Rás: 


jambūvīdiv majhāri cañg | bharatasetra sujāņo | magadh des atiruvado | 
rājagrah vasāņo || 


That land of Bharata, located in excellent Jambudvīpa, is well known. Here 
is a description of Rājagrha, [in the] unmatched land of Magadha.'* 
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And, finally, the introductory verse of his Dhanpal Ras is as follows: 


jambüdvip majhări săr | bharatasetra jag jamo | malayaset atiruvado | 
nayar vasāņo || 


The world knows that excellent land of Bharata, located on the continent 
of Jambudvīpa. Here is a description of the city, [in the] unmatched land of 
Magadha.'* 


While these three exempla are not identical, they show a formulaic consistency. 
Setting aside the scribal discrepancies, the repetitions of simple postpositions 
(mamjhāri/māhe), the adjectives sār and cang, and the consistency of the rhyme 
scheme between jano and vakháno/vasáno locate the field of action for each story 
in a single verse. 

In the corresponding section of Jinadasa's Sanskrit Padmapurána, the descrip- 
tion of Jambudvipa, Bharataksetra, Magadha, and Rajagrha takes up a total of 
11 verses.'” Much of this space is taken up with adjectival descriptions of the 
different locations. Jambudvipa, for instance, is “ornamented with prosperity” 
(ksitibhusana), and “surrounded by salt-filled oceans" (lavanárnavavestita). The 
Sanskrit episode also provides a description of Mount Meru, which the bhāsā 
version leaves out. A full verse is dedicated to describing the glory of Mount 
Meru as “ornamented with Jina temples” (jinacaityaih alankrta) and “golden- 
colored” (hemavarna). In the bhāsā text, all of these descriptions are replaced 
with the word sar, simply meaning “excellent,” or cang, probably related to cangă 
and cangī, meaning “pure,” “good,” or “handsome.” These rather unimaginative 
adjectives, though, should also be thought of as markers of improvisational poten- 
tiality. There is the possibility that a talented performer might expand upon the 
qualities of any particular location. 

Finally, understanding the actual construction of Jinadasa's bhāsā texts further 
suggests that the text was intended for performance. Jinadasa divides the narra- 
tive into sections called bhás, undoubtedly the “bhasha” that Jhaveri discusses 
earlier.'* Jinadasa employes a number of meters throughout his bhāsā texts. Some, 
including dohă, vastu, and caupāī, are popular throughout early modern north- 
Indian vernacular literature." Jinadāsa uses dohă and vastu to cap narrative epi- 
sodes and transition into subsequent events; the majority of the actual narrative is 
composed in desi meters that, according to Ramvka, have not been addressed in 
traditional examinations of prosody.? In total, he identifies 28 such meters. Gen- 
erally, a narrative episode will employ a single meter, and, then, a change in meter 
also marks the beginning of a new episode. 

Ramvka also connects these desr meters with the raga and rāginī system of 
premodern Hindustani music, which in the medieval and early modern periods 
was integrated into devotional religious practices (1980, p. 221). We further know 
that Jains were aware of the rāga/rāgiņī system as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury.?! There also existed in the Vāgad region in the fifteenth century, though, 
local (dest), rags that were unrelated to the classical Sanskrit tradition.? Ernest 
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Bender's (1971) article, “An Old Gujarati Dramatic Presentation,” remains the 
best treatment of desi meter and rág as it was actually performed. Bender spe- 
cifically examines the seventeenth-century Svetambara Jain author Matisára's 
Salibhadra Ràs.? Bender explains that the text is divided into 29 dhāls, with each 
dhăl written in caupái and dohă meters. Most importantly, all but one of these 
dhāls is associated with a specific dešī rāg, each of which is specified, with the 
accompanying moods or emotional states that each rāg is meant to elicit (Bender, 
1971, p. 223). It is possible that Jinadasa's bhāsā texts were set to these desi 
rāgs, though we do not see the same strategy of specifying each rag s mood in 
Jinadāsa's works as we do in Bender's description of the later Salibhadra Rās. 

As to the question of what the des: meters in Jinadasa's bhāsā works actually 
look like, there is no simple answer. Jinadasa includes, for instance, caupāī in the 
category. Caupāī's rhyme scheme is either AAAA or AABB, with Jinadasa favor- 
ing the latter. It is a common verse form in early Hindi poetry; Tulsidasa’s famous 
Rāmcaritmānas, for example, is composed primarily in caupāī-dohā. Jinadăsa 
uses caupāī in the same way he uses other desi meters, as a way of breaking up 
the narrative into discreet parts. For example, the entirety of the episode in which 
Rama and Laksmana assist King Janaka in fighting the mlecchas is told in caupāī. 

While Ramvka explains that all of the desi meters used by Jinadāsa are mátrika 
based," most seem to be marked primarily by the repetition of certain words, 
either in the middle or at the end of each line. Such is the case with the naresūvā 
meter. Probably related to the Sanskrit word naresvara, meaning “Lord of Men,” 
or simply “king,” this meter is marked by the repetition of the word naresūvā in 
the middle of each verse line. The verse's four pádas (quarters) have an ABAB 
rhyme scheme. The “A” of this scheme is, formulaically, a long vowel followed 
by "e," as in the following example, where the rhyme scheme is in bold: 


vimane vaisi karte naresūvā, avya mathură cang | 
sajan sayal anandiyae naresüva, hoi tiham abhinavarang ||? 


Having seated [themselves] in their vehicles, [the vidyadharas] went to the 
beautiful city of Mathura. All of the good people became joyful, and the city 
was very beautiful. 


Part “B” of the rhyme scheme for naresúva is open; besides the -ang ending seen 
earlier, second and fourth pada rhymes include endings of -ār, -ân, -āl, and -ant, 
among others. Varesūvā may be topically associated with kingship and martial 
exploits. Jinadasa uses the meter, for instance, in describing the episode in which 
Rama successfully strings the bow at Sītā's svayamvara, thereby ensuring his 
marriage to her.? 

There are more meters that are marked by the repetition of certain words some- 
where in the verse. In sahī chand, for instance, the word “sahie” is repeated at 
the conclusion of each verse. Jinadāsa seems to use sahī chand for auspicious 
episodes that are particularly noteworthy or important; for example, the birth of 
the four sons of Dasaratha, including the pregnancies of his queens, is told in 
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sahī chand. In his Hanuvant Ras, Jinadasa uses the sah: chand to narrate one of 
the most popular and beloved episodes in the life of Hanumān, in which the baby 
vidyādhara falls from a chariot and shatters the rock on which he lands.? 

While space precludes an exhaustive examination of all the desi meters that 
Jinadasa uses in his Ram Ras, we can ask how the use of varied and oftentimes 
mătră-fluid meters contributes to the performance-oriented logic of the work. 
I will enumerate two examples here. The first is the story of the dreams Aparājitā 
(oftentimes called Kausalya) witnesses in her sleep upon Rāma's conception. The 
episode is composed in sahi meter. 


Aparajita was exceedingly pure, a performer of puja to the Jinas and delightful to 
the mind. Sleeping on a bed, she was beautiful and resplendent like a burning fire, 
o friend! In the last half of the night, which was pleasing to the mind, that noble 
woman saw these dreams: an elephant, a lion, a moon, and a sun, all extremely 
pure, o friend! And she saw a wish-fulfilling tree, and a sea filled with water. 
Finally, she saw a fire burning extremely bright, o friend! These seven extraordi- 
nary dreams she saw, and they were beautiful and portended great virtue"? 


There are two possible ways to think about how the word sahie might function in 
this set of verses. First, it could be associated with the modern Hindi word sakhi, 
which refers specifically to a woman's female friend. It is in this sense that I have 
translated sahie in the earlier passages. Second, though, sahie, and the entirety 
of sahí as a metrical construction, may also be related to the modern Hindi word 
sahī, meaning, “entirely true,” or “exactly so.” In this sense, the translation of the 
earlier opening verse would be: *Aparajita was exceedingly pure, a performer of 
puja to the Jinas and delightful to the mind. Sleeping on a bed, she was beautiful 
and resplendent like a burning fire. Indeed, it is true!” Both possible translations 
exude a sense of excitement and energy, though in the latter translation, the spe- 
cifically female-oriented nature of the verses is missing. 

It is also possible that the entire first verse itself, the description of queen 
Aparājitā, serves as a refrain to be repeated after each subsequent verse. That is, it 
is not just sahie that is repeated at the end of each verse. This strategy of reading 
the episode resembles the tek (refrain) in bhāsā pads. In this reading, the transla- 
tion of Aparājitā witnessing seven dreams would look like this: 


Aparājitā was exceedingly pure, a performer of puja to the Jinas and delight- 
ful to the mind. Sleeping on a bed, she was beautiful and resplendent like a 
burning fire, o friend! 


In the last half of the night, which was pleasing to the mind, that noble woman 
saw these dreams: an elephant, a lion, a moon, and a sun, all extremely pure! 


Aparājitā was exceedingly pure, a performer of puja to the Jinas and delight- 
ful to the mind. Sleeping on a bed, she was beautiful and resplendent like a 
burning fire, o friend! 
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And she saw a wish-fulfilling tree, and a sea filled with water. Finally, she 
saw a fire burning extremely bright! 


Aparajita was exceedingly pure, a performer of puja to the Jinas and delight- 
ful to the mind. Sleeping on a bed, she was beautiful and resplendent like a 
burning fire, o friend! 


These seven extraordinary dreams she saw, and they were beautiful and por- 
tended great virtue! 


This style of performance is similar to Philip Lutgendorf's description of modern 
folk Rāmcaritmānas singing; he explains that in such a setting: 


Each stanza . . . was treated as an independent “song,” performed antipho- 
nally to haunting melodies. Individual lines or half-lines were repeated many 
times with an emotional intensity that seemed to draw out their full meaning; 
they were also supplemented with words and phrases not found in the text, 
but which contributed to the richness of the interpretation. 

(Lutgendorf, 1991, 97f.) 


We should also examine the lists of dreams that Kausalyă witnesses. That a 
mother of an exceptionally virtuous person, especially a salakapurusa (illustri- 
ous person in Jain universal history), would witness auspicious dreams upon the 
child's conception is not surprising, and the list of dreams seen by Aparājitā are 
not novel.” An interesting aspect of these dreams, though, indeed one that speaks 
to the bhāsā episode's orientation toward improvisational performance, becomes 
apparent when compared against the corresponding passages in Jinadasa’s San- 
skrit Padmapurāņa. In the Sanskrit, Aparājitā witnesses only four dreams, not 
seven: 1) a white elephant (subhramătanga), 2) a lion (simha), 3) the sun (súrya), 
and 4) the moon (nisăkara).% This is in keeping with Ravisena's account of the 
same episode.*' In thinking about the performance-oriented logic of the ras, it is 
not difficult to understand why Jinadăsa would want to expand the list of dreams 
that Rāma's mother sees; it provides the performer with fodder for descriptive 
improvisation. Not only are there more dreams to actually describe, but a skilled 
performer could go further and expand upon the description of each individual 
dream, again, using the written text not as a script, but rather as a starting point 
for public performance. 

Our second example in thinking about the performance-oriented logic of the 
Ram Ras focuses on Afijana, Hanumān's mother.” Through a complicated series 
of misunderstandings, Añjana”s husband, Pavanañjaya, refuses to speak with her 
from the moment of their marriage. Soon after the wedding, Pavanañjaya aban- 
dons her at home and joins Rāvaņa in battle. The following episode sees Afijana 
begging Pavanañjaya to set aside his anger and return to her. It is in a meter called 
helī or, occasionally, hela, which has a four-quarter structure marked by the rep- 
etition of the word heli at the end of each half-verse. The first and third quarters 
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of the verse usually have 11 mátras, while the second and fourth quarters contain 
anywhere between 13 and 17 mātrās. Suthar and Gahalot, in their Rājasthāni- 
Hindī-Angrejī Kos, define heli as “the heroin[e] of a religious song,” so topically, 
the meter may be associated with women’s actions and concerns (1995, p. 352). 


The beautiful Añjana bore in her mind immense sorrows. Having abandoned 
my body, o Lord, how do you not see my sorrow. Without you, my sorrow 
is unmatched; happiness has left me, as has my master. Help me, o Lord, for 
my husband has been gone for many days. The night is not resplendent with- 
out the moon; speech does not shine without dharma! So too am I without 
you. How can I exist without my husband? How can lightning exist without 
clouds? How can lotuses exist without the sun? I cannot exist without you, 
my husband. How can I shine as your wife? 


Jinadasa skillfully captures the tragedy of Afijana's predicament. Thinking fur- 
ther, and admittedly a bit creatively, about heli/hela, though, may add depth to 
this sense. One of the beauties of bhasa’s imprecision is that is opens up a range 
of possible meanings and secondary connotations. In this vein, Callewaert gives 
hela as a Rajasthani word meaning “sin” or “guilt” (2009, 2201). There is a sense, 
then, of Añjana futilely struggling with an unknown guilt, unable to grasp her 
responsibility for her husband’s callous actions while feeling at fault. Further- 
more, Suthar and Gahalot define held as a “call” (1995, p. 351), and Callewaert 
provides the same definition for held (2009, 2201). Thus, Afijana’s lamentations 
are not directed only toward herself; she is actively calling out to her husband, 
begging him to alleviate her suffering, to assuage her unspecified guilt. 

Finally, in this passage, too, there is space for improvisational expansion, 
centering on the formula of “without X, how can there be Y” (X vind jim Y). 
The formula’s simple construction allows it to be repeated, limited only by the 
skilled performer's creativity. Furthermore, if present-day admiration for Aăjană 
is in any way indicative of past regard, it is likely that this episode would be a 
popular one in public performance. As Kelting explains, Añjana”s story serves as 
a resource for Jain women to make sense of challenges—a husband’s rejection, 
infertility, accusations of infidelity, and affinal conflict—faced in their own lives 
(2009, pp. 63-64). Afijana not only experiences these hardships, she overcomes 
them through her fidelity to her marriage vows. Thus, this passage encourages the 
reader not only to share in Afijana's pain, but, indeed, to follow Añjaná in persist- 
ing in her attempt to rectify the situation. 


5.2 Narrative Differences Between Jinadasa's Padmapurana 
and Ram Ras 


The performance-oriented logic of the Ram Răs, which encourages audience par- 
ticipation and performer improvisation, is not the only way in which the bhasa 
work differs from Jinadasa's Sanskrit text. There are concrete differences in the 
text as well, to which I will now turn. I will first present an example ofa substantive 
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plot difference between the Padmapurána and the Ram Ras, focusing on the dif- 
fering conditions under which Rāvaņa abducts Sita. In the Padmapurána, Jinadăsa 
follows Ravisena. Candranakha tricks Rāvaņa into confronting Rama, Laksmana, 
and Sita by lying about being assaulted. It is not until Ravana arrives at the trio’s 
forest hermitage and lays eyes on Sită that he loses his self-control: 


Distressed at this, and minding the words of his sister, [Ravana], extremely 
proud and with eyes reddened by anger, made up his mind to go [to the camp]. 
Having ascended onto his puspaka vehicle alone, and having departed, that 
greatest possessor of heroism saw a woman standing there, resembling Laksmī 
herself. Thin waisted, with lotus eyes and a face as beautiful as the moon, 
wearing red clothes the color of elephant rut, her breasts full and heavy, it was 
the youthful, virtuous Sita, who embodied proper conduct, intelligence, charm 
and beauty and who, even with just a glance, unleashes a cascade of passion.** 


In the Ram Ras, however, Candranakhă spins a different yarn. She entices Ravana 
to follow her back to the forest by describing Sītā's beauty to him: 


That dear kinsman of Ravana, Candranakha, a storehouse of sorrow, went to 
Lanka. She approached Rāvaņa and told him her story, “My son was killed 
by two men who had come to the forest, [one] holding the Süryahasa sword 
in his hand. But with them was a young woman, beautiful and fortunate, 
her virtue unbroken. Indeed, she resembled Urvāšī and Rambha! She was 
extremely charming, with a sweet and delightful voice. Such a woman should 
be associated only with you! Bring her to your house, where she will be a 
storehouse of happiness? 


Ravana immediately becomes enamored with Candranakha's description of Sita. 
“In his mind,” the text explains, arose “unparalleled delusion” (tav ravan manī moh 
apar). It is this delusion that motivates Ravana to confront Rama and Laksmana 
in the forest and, of course, to see Sita himself for the first time. In doing so, the 
text states, Ravana “destroys” (han) his performance of proper dharma.** We will 
examine this episode in more detail in the next chapter; suffice it for now to say 
that such examples of plot divergence between the two texts, which, again, I read 
as intentional and meaningful changes on the part of Jinadasa, are clues to the 
moral vision of each work. 

The differences, though, between Jinadasa's Sanskrit and bhasa texts extend 
beyond the realm of plot. They also involve how he talks about himself; delineat- 
ing the contours of these differences is important for understanding each text’s 
novel textual project to create moral persons. In the Padmapurana, Jinadāsa intro- 
duces both the narrative and himself thusly: 


I bow with all devotion to the lord, Munisuvrata, the great renouncer who 
is strict in observing religious vows. I bow continually to the ford-makers 
who illuminate the entirety [of knowledge] for the sake of the destruction of 
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doubt, who are continuously praised by the entire universe. And I bow with 
devotion to the beautiful current jinas, beginning with Simandhara, who are 
presently elsewhere [in the universe]. 1 bow, my goal auspiciousness, to the 
siddha*s”, all of those who reside at the apex of the universe, who have aban- 
doned completely the eight types of karmas and who teach the eight types of 
virtues. I always bow to the acaryas, who themselves undertake the five great 
vows and cause others to as well, who are marked with the thirty-six virtuous 
gunas. I further bow to those fourteen upādhyāyas who themselves recite 
all of the eleven azigas and who further cause others to recite them as well. 
I bow to those who are desirous of liberation, who are prepared to carry out 
the three jewels, the sadhus, who are honored as virtuous, who are attached 
to the means [of knowing] past, present and future." 


Jinadăsa then continues to explain that his composition is indebted to those who 
have come before him. He provides two lineages, the first being that of the Rama 
narrative itself and the second being his own ascetic lineage. Jinadasa's descrip- 
tion of the former is as follows: 


The Lord of Jinas Sri Mahavira recited [the story] to Gautama, the leader of 
the ganas. And then Sudharma and Jambūsvāmi acquired the meaning [of 
the tale]. And then the muni Vidyuccara, that knower of all the pürvas, spoke 
it; and the great-minded, knower of the šrutas Visnu. Then the muni Nandi, 
unsurpassed and subdued, declared it with a voice that was sweet like amrita, 
awakening beings. And next in line came the knower of the srutas Govard- 
hana; he told that story which is composed by teachers, completely pure, 
which accomplishes dharma. And Bhadrabāhu, by whom wicked violence is 
conquered, who creates good fortune for beings, spoke this story of Rama 
just as it actually happened, as he possessed the true meaning of sruta. And 
then five wise men who were holders of the knowledge of srutas and who 
were resplendent like the sun, they indeed as well told the sayings of the rsis 
and ācāryas. And then there is he, who has conquered with his wisdom the 
bad planet ravi, who possesses the brightness of the sun, the poet and acarya 
called Ravisena, who is dressed in the knowledge of the Jain agamas. And 
having attained it, appropriately and directly down from the previous ācāryas, 
those beings possessing the knowledge of the srutas, he wrote this story of the 
acts of Rama. And having received his work, I now make it clear.* 


In these verses, Jinadasa establishes himself as one participant in a long line of 
authoritative authors and knowledge-keepers. He thus constructs his own author- 
ity to compose the Rama story by drawing on tradition.* It is through his par- 
ticipation in an unbroken lineage beginning with Mahāvīra that Jinadāsa projects 
himself as a qualified expounder of the Rama story. Importantly, this type of 
tradition-based emplotment is consistent throughout Jinadasa's Sanskrit corpus. 
He provides, for example, a similar lineage to account for his reception of the 
story in his Harivamsapurana.” 
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After providing the narrative”s genealogy, Jinadăsa continues by providing 
information on his own monastic lineage: 


Thus, having paid homage to Bhadrabāhu, I bow to the community of yatis 
and the munis, beginning with Kundakundācārya, who embody the three 
jewels. And with devotion I bow to the guru Sakalakīrti, a great muni who 
is immersed in the ocean of the Srutas, and to Bhuvanakīrti, a treasury of 
austerities whose majesty is awe-inspiring. I bow to those additional unfet- 
tered ones who have followed in succession. They are pure in their conduct, 
speech, and thoughts; free from conflict; and have forever overcome love and 
hate. And I delightfully meditate with single-mindedness on Sri Sarasvatī, a 
follower of Jain doctrine. She is to be worshipped by wise men striving for 
true virtue. Thus, this story of the deeds of Rama, which gives delight to those 
beings who hear it, is recited in its totality by me, Jinadasa.*! 


Jinadasa intentionally emplots himself within, again, the unbroken history of his 
lineage. He references Ācārya Bhadrabāhu, who was the final leader of a united 
Jain sangha and whom Digambaras believe to be the last Srutakevalin in the pre- 
sent world age; Acárya Kundakunda, arguably the most influential Digambara 
thinker and believed to be the founder of the Digambara Mülasangha; his own 
gurus, Sakalakirti and Bhuvanakirti; and, importantly, the ācāryas that bridge the 
gap between the past and Jinadāsa's present. Similar to his detailed account of 
the lineage of the Rama story, Jinadasa lays claim here to the fact that his own 
monastic lineage is unbroken. His further reference to Sarasvatī holds a dual pur- 
pose. She is, first, the goddess of knowledge and thus a divine patron of literary 
endeavors.? What is more, though, is the fact that Jinadasa's Balatkara gana is 
also referred to as the Sarasvati gaccha; this is also, then, a lineage reference. 
Important also to note in this passage is its actual grammar, particularly the fact 
that Jinadasa speaks of the Rama story in the nominative case and of himself in 
the instrumental. He is a conduit; the story itself is the focus. 

We see a similar style of self-emplotment at the end of the Padmapurăna as 
well. There, Jinadasa writes: 


[This account] was first spoken by Sri Vardhamăna [Mahavira], that Lord of 
the Jinas who is praised by the three worlds. Then it was made known to the 
people by that Lord of the Ganas, the great one known as Gautama. And then 
in due time, this famous story of Raghu was obtained by that ācārya named 
Ravisena, who on this earth was a master of the Jain agamas, in whom the 
delightful play of good poetry resides. Then there was that jewel in the line of 
Kundakunda acárya, that knowledgeable Padmanandi, that Lord of Munis, 
who was learned like a lion with respect to the Lord of Elephants, who was 
extremely ascetic, and who was famous throughout the world. And then there 
was Sakalakirti, who was brilliant like the sun and was like a beautiful lotus 
on [Padmanandr's] seat. He performed great asceticism, was the hero of all 
the nirgranthas, skilled in all of the arts, including great poetry, a storehouse 
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of tapas! And on his seat eventually arose that extremely virtuous one, the 
sage-like muni who was a storehouse of compassion, Bhuvanakirti, who is 
adored by all beings and obeyed by various groups of yatis. May he be long- 
lived! Among men his fame was known throughout the world. He understood 
the ocean-waters of the srutas, and broke asunder the arrogance of the god 
of love. He took refuge in pure virtue and escape from the snare of worldly 
existence. He was like a victorious king whose retinue was rows of sādhus. 
And then there is that servant of the Jina, named Jinadāsa, who is the brother 
of Sakalakīrti. Knowledgeable of virtues, his mind is pure. He is victorious 
over love's-adversary (Šiva) and is famous throughout the earth. He has taken 
this auspicious and pure tale of Rama from Raviseņasūrī.** 


Here, Jinadāsa pays homage again to many of the figures he mentioned at the 
work's beginning. We also see, for the first time, mention of Padmanandī, who was 
Sakalakirti’s guru and the head of the Uttara Sakha of the Digambara Balatkara gana. 
Thus, at the end of the work, Jinadasa expands on his lineage history, confirming its 
importance in Jinadasa's strategy of founding his own authority in that of tradition. 

When we turn to the Ram Ras, we see that Jinadasa envisions himself within a 
much smaller community, on that 1s primarily structured by local affiliation and 
personal, intimate relationships of guru and pupil. The introductory verses from 
the Ras Ras are as follows: 


I bow repeatedly to the feet of the heroic Jinas. I request that the goddess 
Sarasvati grant me knowledge. I revere the learned ganadharas, and I bow to 
the feet of my guru, Sakalakirti. I bow to the feet of the guru Bhuvanakirti, and 
I, the pure Jinadasa, create this ras of the Ramayana, which delights the mind.“ 


That 1s the extent of the biographical information Jinadasa provides. He pays 
homage first to the Jinas and Sarasvati, and goes on to pay reverence to the 
ganadharas, again, as a group, before finally introducing and paying homage to 
his immediate gurus, Sakalakīrti and his successor Bhuvanakīrti. 

As was the case with the Padmapurāna, Jinadăsa is consistent in this type of 
self-emplotment throughout his bhāsā works. In his Dhanpal Ras, for instance, 
Jinadăsa writes: 


I bow to the heroic Jinas, all twenty-four of the ford-makers. I ask that the 
goddess Sarada,* who is the giver of many gifts, including the fruit of poetry, 
provide me with pure knowledge. Bowing to the feet of Sri Sakalakīrti, and 
those of that savior of the world Bhuvanakirti, I thus explain the fruits of 
proper giving. Brahma Jinadāsa [thus] tells all.“ 


Jinadăsa is thus consistent in how he establishes the world in which he is writ- 
ing and how he positions himself in that world. Noteworthy is the fact that while 
Jinadăsa pays homage to the Jinas, the verses are not as expressive as corre- 
sponding verses in the Padmapurāņa. There, Jinadăsa begins by paying homage 
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to Munisuvrata, describing him as “supreme lord” (paramesthin), and as “an 
instructor in pious living” (bhavyamangalyadesaka). He continues by paying 
reverence to the remaining Jinas, including Simandhara, currently preaching on 
the continent of Mahăvideha. Jinadăsa calls these Jinas “illuminated by omnisci- 
ence” (kevalalocana) and “eternally praised for the sake of destroying doubt” 
(sandehanásaya visvavandita). What is more, in the Padmapurana, Jinadasa goes 
on to praise the acaryas, upadhyayas, and sadhus who, along with the Jinas, make 
up the central objects of veneration as expressed in the Namaskăra Mantra. This 
is missing from the bhāsā texts. What is important here is the speed with which 
Jinadăsa pays proper obeisance to the Jinas, the fact that he does not linger on 
describing them or mention other important devotional figures. 

In addition, we see in the introductory bhasá verses the prominent place 
Jinadăsa gives to his two immediate gurus, Sakalakīrti and Bhuvanakirti. In place 
of an exhaustive monastic lineage, Jinadāsa nods to his place in the Sarasvatī 
gaccha but feels it necessary only to associate himself concretely with the lead- 
ers of his immediate temple complex, thereby highlighting the importance of his 
local situatedness and his relationship with what we can surmise would have been 
influential local religious leaders. 

As is the case with the Padmapurana, the benedictory verses of the Ram Ras is 
not the only place where Jinadasa provides information about himself. We see a 
similar strategy of self-emplotment at the work's conclusion: 


The srimulasangha is extremely pure, and the Sarasvatī gaccha possesses great 
virtue. $ri Sakalakirti is well known as guru, a victor in the teaching of the 
Jinas. Sri Bhuvanakirti ascended to his seat, best in the virtues of a muni and 
possessing virtue; he is a resplendent storehouse of bright asceticism. Having 
bowed to their excellent feet, I, Brahma Jinadasa, create this râs, the learning 
of which brings unparalleled auspiciousness. My delightful students, Brahma 
Mallidasa and Brahma Guņadāsa learn this themselves and teach it to many 
others, and in doing so their tongues become abodes of happiness. So that men 
might attain perfect knowledge of existence, I write this rás in its entirety. May 
it create many virtues and may it be a great storehouse of compassion.*” 


Here again, Jinadăsa associates himself with his gaccha in broad terms, and more 
concretely with the gaccha members who physically surround him. He again pays 
homage to his two immediate gurus, Sakalakirti and Bhuvanakirti, but also intro- 
duces Mallidasa and Gunadasa, two of his own students charged not just with 
learning (padha) his composition, but also with teaching ( padhāva) it to others. 
Again, at the conclusion of the Dhanpăl Rās, we see a similar strategy of self 
emplotment; there he writes *I bow to my guru, Sri Sakalakirti, and that greatest 
of men Sri Bhuvanakirti. Brahmacărin Jinadăsa thus tells this explanation of the 
fruits of dana.” 

Jinadasa's bhāsā texts thus do not share the interest in establishing proper lin- 
eage, either his own or the narrative's. Instead, Jinadasa in the bhasá emplots 
himself in a much narrower and limited environment, one that draws primarily 
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on close relationships of guru and pupil. At the same time, Jinadăsa simultane- 
ously establishes different relationships between himself and his texts depending 
on which language he is writing in. In the bhāsā, Jinadasa is direct in saying that 
he is the primary fashioner of a new work; again, examining the grammar of the 
passage shows Jinadāsa now the agent and the story itself the product that he puts 
out into the world. This relationship is further substantiated throughout the narra- 
tive when Jinadăsa repeatedly reminds the reader that he is the one creating and 
telling the story. Remember the dihă verse examined earlier: “This story ends 
here, and J will tell another in its entirety.” In the bhāsā, Jinadasa no longer relies 
on tradition as a source of authority, but rather on the intimate, locally recognized 
relationships he has with authority figures and his own personal mastery of the 
story itself. This is not charismatic authority per se, which Weber defines as, “rest- 
ing on devotion to the exceptional sanctity, heroism, or exemplary character of an 
individual person"? but rather a type of authority that is derived from Jinadāsa's 
physical presence in and among local communities of people. 


5.3 Looking Forward 


As the reader, I am sure, has now come to anticipate, I see the purpose of delineat- 
ing the differences between Jinadasa's Padmapurāņa and Ram Ras as important 
not merely as a project in-and-of itself. The novelty of the Ram Ras as a text, with 
its own logic and stylistic expectations, is linked to what it anticipates a moral 
person to look like and how it goes about trying to shape that moral person. The 
characteristics of the Ram Ras discussed earlier—its performance nature, the fact 
that the plot of the narrative itself is different, and Jinadasa's highlighting of his 
local embeddedness in the bhasa—will thus inform our discussion of that moral- 
izing project in the next chapter. Before embarking on such an analysis, though, 
we must also recognize the extent of what we do not know about the lived perfor- 
mance tradition of the Ram Ras, or the râs genre as a whole. It does not seem to 
have substantively survived to the present day,* and thus we have little informa- 
tion about the performance realities of the genre. Ethnographic studies, though, 
have demonstrated that the contemporary world of vernacular oral performance in 
South Asia is nuanced and complicated.?! Numerous genres of oral performance 
oftentimes coexist alongside one another, their participants constantly shifting 
along axes of religious identity, gender, marriage status, caste, and economic 
class, among others. Thus, the goal of the next chapter is not to recreate the full 
environment of a râs performance, but rather, and to a more modest degree, it is 
to use the clues that a text has left behind to try and hypothesize about its potential 
for moral edification through performance. 


Notes 


1 See, for instance, Busch (2004). 
2 This has been noted by Yashaschandra (2003, pp. 576—80). 
3 See, for instance, Restifo (2018, pp. 41—43). 
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See Miner (1994, p. 14). 

Das (2005, 189f.) provides a similar description of rās in performance. 

Miller, in discussing contemporary Rāmcaritmānas performance in Fiji, expresses a 
similar sentiment: “While the Ramcaritmanas is the seat of Hindu authority in Fiji, 
local interpreters and expounders mediate its meaning and didactic message at the site 
ofits performance” (2015, p. 226, emphasis added). 

Rām Rās, pg. 46, verses 17bc-19. 

suragītā nayar bhaloy |su| raj vidyadhar sar || mayadait tīhā raj karey |su| hemavanti tas 
nări | teah behu kūms upaniy |su| kumvarī mandovarī săr || kāmvarī sobhāgī agalīy |su| 
silavanti gunamal | yovaná bharī pache nipaniy | su] kuranganayanasavisal || 

The text specifies jidna and vijfiana here. 

Ram Ras, pg. 201, verses 2-7ab. 

uttarades māhī rüvadoe | kautīkamangal atīcangato | šubhamatī rāj kare | tine 
nayarī uttangato || sriprthavi rani niramalie | rūp sobhāg nī khanito | jane rambhā 
uravasīe | madhūrīy teh tani vānito || te behu kūmse upanăe | dii kumvar sujanato | 
kaikabhabronamegh sunoe | jaisī sasikkar bhanato || teh pute valisendarie | beti 
atigünavantantito | laikoi vadhāvīe | kegaī tas diyo nămato || kală jāņi te atīghaņie | 
jūāņ vijfían aparato | rūp sobhāg āgalīe | gunahan labhe parato || jovanabhari pache 
hui nīramalīe | kūranganayaņ vīsālato | 

Ram Ras, pg. 218, verses 9b-d. 

janak raja gunavant | videhă rani tas tani ho | rūp sobhāgaī sīlavantī || 

Narada is speaking here. 

Ram Ras, pg. 237, verses 28—30ab. 

mathurā nayar che rūvadoe | janak kare tīhā rājato | videhă răni tasu tanie | karaī bahu 
piiny tano kājato || teh behū kūmse upanie | beti atisavisălato | sită name suhavanie | 
siyal rūp giinamălato || me diti te sūndarīe | jaisī rambhā cangato || 

Ram Ras, pg. 1, verse 4. 

senik raja karai rāj | tine nayari abhango | celană rani tasū tani | rupe jaisī rambh | 
sīlavantī gunaniramali | jīnašāsanī thambh || 

Ram Ras, pg. 1, verse 3. 

Jinadăsa, Sukumal Răs, pg. 1, verse 2. 

Jinadāsa, Dhanpal Rās, pg. 1, verse 1. 

Jinadāsa, Padmapurána 2.1—11. 

Rāmvkā (1980, p. 221) explains that bhās is a synonym for the Sanskrit terms sarga 
and sandhi. He also explains that dhal is another term for bhăs, and Bender (1971, 
p. 223) equates the term dhal with kadvú, derived from the Sanskrit kadavaka, which 
refers to a chapter or section of an Apabhramsha narrative. Bhayani and Nahta (1975, 
pp. 41-47) provide an excerpt from a Upadhyāy Vinayaprabha's fourteenth-century 
Gautamsvāmi Ras that is similarly divided into short sections titled “bhas.” 

Snell (1991, p. 20) calls dohā “the most common couplet metre, ubiquitous throughout 
early Hindi poetry.” It is a mátrika meter, a couplet with each line broken into two feet 
(carana). The first and third carana consist of 13 mātras, and the second and fourth 
consist of 11. Thus, there are a total of 24 mātrās per line, and each line must end with 
a short (laghu) mătră. Oftentimes, each quarter is a self-contained clause. 

See also Bangha (2018). 

As Miner (2015, p. 387) explains, it is in the Sangītopaņisatsāraddhāra that the earli- 
est portrayal of male and female rága components can be found. 

Gold (1992, p. 13) discusses the fact that in modern-day Rajasthan, there remains folk 
usages of the term rāg that are largely unrelated to the classical musical system. 
Names given to the text in other manuscripts include: Dhannasalibhadra Rása, 
Šāllibhadracaritra, and Sălibhadracaritrarăsa 

Andrew Ollett (personal communication, 02/24/2021) concurs with this assessment. 
Rāmvkā (1980, p. 359). 
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For this episode, see Rāmvkā (1980, pp. 359—62). 

Rāmvkā (1980, p. 370). 

Translated from Rāmvkā (1980, p. 338), verses 14ab. 

aparăjită ati niramalī, jinavar pūjī manaralī | sejyah sūtī sundari sohajjalīe, sahie || 
pāchalī rāti suhāmaņī, sapaņ dekhe te bhāmīņī | gaj simh candra sūrīj ati niramalāe, 
sahīe || kalpadrum ati riivado, samudra dītho jale bharyo | jhagamagati aganī dīthī ati 
ujalīe, sahīe || sāt sapaņ e dīthā ujalā, rūpavant guņo āgalā | 

Mahavira’s mother, Tri$ala, witnesses dreams when she becomes pregnant with the 
future Jina, and many of those used in the descriptions of Rama here—including an 
elephant, a lion, Laksmi, a moon and sun, an ocean, and a brilliant fire—are identical to 
those witnessed by Trišālā. Svetambaras and Digambaras disagree as to the exact num- 
ber of dreams that Trišālā witnesses. Švetāmbara sources count 14 dreams; Digambara 
sources count 16. 

Jinadasa, Padmapurâna, 19.131. 

Hemacandra, in the Trisastisalakapurusacarita (7.4.175), also lists four dreams. 
Añjana is one of the most popular Jain satis. Literally a “true woman,” the title refers 
specifically to a woman who is particularly devoted to her husband. See Kelting (2006, 
2009); Sethi (2009); Fohr (2015). 

Ram Ras, pgs. 121-122, verses 1-4. 

añjaná sundari man māhi | dūkh dhare te atighano helī | kay tajī hu nāth | kavan dūkh 
na dito maj tano heli || tahm vin dūkh apăr | sukh gayo svāmi mahj tano heli | sar karo 
have deva | kant divas gaya ghano helī || candramă vi jim rātī | vat na sohi dharm vină 
helt | tim hum tuhm vin nāth | kī sohum kanta vina helt || megha vină jim bījalī | dinkar 
vin jim kamal ni heli | tim hu kant tahm vin | kim sobhu nari tahm tani helī || 
Jinadasa, Padmapurâna, 34.66—69. 

vimrsyeti mahāmānī | sanmānyabhāginīvacah krodharakteksanah tatra | gantum cakre ca 
manasam || ekaktyanamaruhya|puspakamviryavattarah |nihsrtyagadapasycca tam |laksmīmiva 
samsthitam || tanūdarīm padmanetram | āraktadvijavāsasam | candrābhavadanāramyām 
prthupinaghanastanim || sitam sayauvanam kantilavanyabudhivarttinim | kamajharotpattikaram 
darsanadeva sadgunam || 

Jinadasa, Ram Ras, pg. 415, verses 52cd-55ab. 

candranakhā gai te jan | lanka bandhav kanhe dūkhakhāņ || ravan āgalī kahi tine bat 
majh tano putra no kīyo te ghát| dui jan avyo che van mahi | suryahase khadag che 
bāhī || teh kanhe bhāmīnī aticang | rūp sobhagagun abhang | jaisī urvasī rambha jàn 
sulalitamadhuri teh vàni || te nări tahm jogya vakhan | ano tuhmo ghart te sukhakhani 
Ram Ras, pgs. 415-16, verse 56 

viman basi kari cālyo jan | dharam tani kidhi tine han | ye kalo āvyo van majhari | ram 
sahit sită dītī nări || 

Jinadāsa, Padmapurâna, 1.3—9. 

munisuvratatīrthešam  suvratam  paramestinam | praņamāmi sadā bhaktya 
bhavyamamgalyadesakam || bhaktya sesasatirthamkaran kevalalocanán | vande 
sandehanasaya satatam visvavanditan ||simandharadikan bhaktyā tirthakrrnvaharinah | 
atītavarttamānā ca bhăvinah pranamámi aham || gunástakam ayán siddhan 
karmastakavivarjjitan || lokāgravāsinah nityam māmgalyārtham namāmi aham || 
ācāryaan pamcadhācāram ācārantah svayam parān | cārayantah sadā vande 
sadtrimsadgunamanditan || svayam pathantyupadhyayan páthayantyaparán ca ye | 
ekadasangam pūrvān ca caturdasa namámi tán || trikalayogasamyuktán sādhūn 
sādhunamaskrtān | triratnasādhanodyuktān vande aham muktilālasān || 

Jinadāsa, Padmapurāņa, 1.57—65. 

Srivirajinanathah uktah gautamam gaņanāyakam | sah arthah prāptah sudharmam ca 
srījambūsvāminam tatah || vidyuccaramunisrestah yathā uce sarvapūrvavit | tathaiva 
visnunama ca srutajnani mahamatih || tatah nandimunih prāha | sudhāmadhurayāgirā 
bhavyān pravodhayāmāsa samyami ca aparājitah || govardhanah srutajnani tatah 
anukramatah agamat | tām kathām ganibhih vaddhām visuddhām dharmasādhinīm || 
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bhadrabāhuh jitaksudrah | upadravah  bhadrakrtsatam | | ramayanakatham _ tice 
yathabhütam srutarthavit || srutajnanadhara dhirah pancai te bhānubhāsurāh thativa 
punar ācakhutrācāryā rsibhāsitam || kugrahapratibhājetā yah abhavat ravivat 


kavih ravisenabhidha ācāryah jainagamavidambarah || samprāpya pūrvācāryāņām 
srutajñhanavatám satām anukramena cakre ca tathā padmakathanakam | tadvakyaracanam 
prāpya mayā atra kriyate sphutam granthah kathāmukhena atra vidanti manujā yathā || 
See Weber (1978). 

Jinadāsa, Harivamsapurána, 1.1-13. Jinadasa begins with a dedication to Mahāvīra, 
“the auspiciousness of the three worlds,” (lokatritayamañgala) and Neminātha, who is 
“celebrated with devotion by the thirty kings” (bhaktya tridasadhipavahita). He then 
expands this to include all of the Jinas, who “delight in the sportive play that is libera- 
tion” (muktisrilalanasangalalasan). He bows to the goddess Bharati, who is “praised 
throughout the three worlds" (trijagannutā). He pays respect to Ācārya Kundakunda 
and the other “Lords of Poets," (kavisvara) as well as his own guru, Bhattāraka 
Sakalakirti, the “leader of the nirgranthas,” (nirgranthanayaka) and the “giver of the 
true path” (sanmārgadātr) and “decorated with virtue" (gunabhüsita). 

Jinadasa, Padmapurâna, 1.66—70. 

bhadrabahum pranamyátha | yatisanghanamaskrtam | srikundakundacaryadm | munin 
ratnatrayānvitān || gurum sakalakīrttim ca Srutambodhim mahámunim | bhaktyā 
bhuvanakīrttim ca |cañcatkirttimtaponidhim||nireranthansuddhacaritranityadinparánapi | 
anukramātsamgamuktān rāgadvesātigān sadā ||dyātvaikamanasā rādhyāmārhatīm 
srīsarasvatīm |sukhabodham satām prityai | dhīmatām sadguņaisinām ||nigadyate 
samāsena jinadāsena tanmayā | srīrāmacaritam bhavyasravanahladadayakam || 

M. Whitney Kelting (2001, p. 65) discusses the importance of Sarasvatī as a protector 
of Jain teachings: “[Sarasvati] is called on to guarantee the Jain community a way and 
a chance to propagate their teachings. It is only through Sarasvatr's grace that a Jain 
can learn and perform rituals correctly.” 

Jinadāsa, Padmapurāņa, 83.82—89ab. 

srīvarddhamānena jinešvareņa | trailokyavandyena yad uktam ádau | tatah 
param gautamasamjnakena | gaņedharena prathitam janānām || tatah kramāt 
sriravisenanamná | ācāryeņa jaināgamakovidena | satkāvyakelīsadanena prthvyam | 
nitam prasiddhim caritam raghoh ca || srikundakundanvayabhisanena atha | babhūva 
vidvān kila padmanandī | munisvara vădigajendrasimhah | pratāpavān bhūvalaye 
prasiddhah || tatpattapankejavikāsabhāsvān | babhūva nirgranthavarah pratāpī | 
mahākavitvādikalāpraviņah taponidhih srisakaladikirtih || patte tadiye guņavān 
munih | ksamānidhānam bhuvanādikīrtih | jiyat ciram bhavyasamūhavandyah | 
nanayativratanisevaniyah || jagati bhuvanakirtih bhütalakhyatakirtih | srutajalanidhivettă 
anangamānaprabhettā | vimalagunanivasah chinnasamsārapāšah | sah jayati iti 
rājah sādhurājīsamājah || sah brahmacārī gurupúrvakah asya | bhrātā gunajñah asti 
visuddhacittah | jinasya dāsah jinadāsanāmā kāmārijetā vittah dharitryăm || tena 
prasastam caritam pavitram | rāmasya natvā ravisenasüref | 

Ram Ras, pg. 1, verse 1. 

vir jinavar vīr jinavar pāy pranamesum || sarasati svāmiņī vali tavum have buddhi 
sar hum vegi mangaum | ganadhar svámi namaskarüm sri sakalakīrati guru pay 
vāndaum || muni bhuvan kīrati pay pranamine kari sum hum rás have cañg | brahma 
jinadăs bhane niramalo ramayan mani rang || 

Another name for Sarasvatī. 

Jinadāsa, Dhanpal Rās, pg. 1, verse 1. 

vir jinavar virjinavar namum te sār | tirthkaracivisamo | kavitaphalabahudānadātār | 
sāradasāmin vinavum | buddhiniramal deută |šrī sakalakirtti pay pranaminem | sri 
bhuvanakīrti bhavatār | dán tan phal varanavum |brahmajiņadās kahem sár || 

Ram Ras, pg. 942-943, verses 1-5. 

srīmulasangha atīnīramalo | sarasatī gacha gunavanta || srīsakalakīratīgurū janie | 
Jinasasani jayavanta || tasa pati atīrūvadā | srībhuvanakīratiī bhavatara || gunavanta 
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munīguņe āgalā | tapateja tana saohe bhandăra || tīhu munivara pāye praņamīņe | 
kiyo me ya rāsa sāra || brahmajiņadāsa bhane riivadă | padhată punya āpāra || 
sikhya manohara rūvadā | brahmamallidāsa brahmagunadăsa || padho padhāvo 
bahubhavasum | jībha hot saukhynīvās ||bhaviyena jivasambodhiya | kiyo me e rasa ye 
sāra || aneka guņe karī āgalo | dayā taņo bahubhandăra || 

48 Jinadāsa, Dhanpāl Rās, pg. 14, verse 3. 

Sri sakalakīrati guru praņamīnem | sri bh[u]vanakirati bhavatār | dàn tan phal 
varanavyă brahm jinadās kahem sar || 

49 Weber (1978, p. 213). 

50 Krause (1999, p. 404) provide a single example of ras performance in the modern day, 
explaining that the Kharatara Gaccha monk Vinayaprabhasūrī's Gautama Rās, com- 
posed in 1355 CE, “is even now so popular that it forms part of the standing repertoire 
of recitation pieces of Svetambara Sādhus and Sadhvis.” See also Bangha (2018, p. 9). 

5] See, for instance, Flueckiger (1996). 
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6 Performance, Audience, and 
Quotidian Ethics in the Ram 
Ras 


This chapter examines how the Ram Ras aims to create ethical subjects, given the 
text's vision of being publicly performed. The chapter presents two possibilities 
for the formation of moral persons, each of which lies in potentia in the text of the 
Rám Ras. The fact of improvisation, as discussed in the previous chapter, means 
that the text in hand might spread in multiple directions during any individual 
performance. We are thus looking for signposts of moral vision, clues that point 
us toward the possibilities of moral instruction that would be further elucidated 
and explored beyond the words on the page. In pursuing this line of inquiry, we 
should keep in mind that performance may present texts differently than does the 
act of reading. This is particularly true of long narratives in performance, which, 
as Blackburn and Flueckiger rightly point out, is oftentimes episodic (1989, 
p. 11). Thus, while in the preceding chapters my analysis of the moral visions 
of Ravisena's and Jinadasa's Sanskrit Padmapurāņas relied upon a more-or-less 
linear reading of both texts, taking Blackburn and Flueckiger's insights seriously 
opens up possibilities for examining the Ram Ras as a text of almost limitless 
potential, with each of its constituent parts revealing possibilities for moral learn- 
ing depending on how they are put together. 

The chapter proceeds in three sections. In Section 6.1, I focus on the par- 
ticularly Jain aspects of the Ram Ras. I examine how a performance could be 
structured around discussions of, among other topics, nonviolence (ahimsā), the 
benefits of Jina puja, or the efficacy of reciting the Namokar Mantra. In Sec- 
tion 6.2, I bracket the particularly Jain features of the Ram Rás and ask what 
moral lessons might be gleaned from the work beyond those discussed in Part 
I. I defend this move of decentering the Jain particularities of the work in two 
ways. First, drawing on recent scholarship on both premodern and modern South 
Asian religiosity, I highlight the murkiness of religious identity itself as a cat- 
egory for thinking about selfhood, positioning it as one option among many that 
individuals in South Asia have historically used to identify themselves and their 
communities. Second, I situate the Ram Rds in the diverse world of fifteenth- 
century Vagad in which it first circulated. Jains were far from an isolated social 
group during the period, and the literature produced by Jain authors at the time 
spoke to living a morally productive life within that diverse quotidian world. 
With this in mind, I then turn back to the text, reading an episode introduced 
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in the previous chapter that details the lead-up to Ravana's abduction of Sita. 
Focusing again on the differences between Jinadasa's bhāsā and Sanskrit works, 
I explicate how this episode in the Ram Ras highlights the importance of keeping 
proper company—of surrounding yourself with good people—and the negative 
consequences of doing the opposite. Finally, the chapter concludes with a brief 
discussion of the moral work of the Ram Rás as a performance event. Drawing on 
Durkheim and others, I demonstrate that even independent of the content of the 
narrative, the very fact of its performance reiterates ties of belonging and inclu- 
sion among participants and reinforces communal bonds. 


6.1 Jain Dharma in the Ram Ras 


What scholars commonly identify as particularly “Jain” ideas and practices are, of 
course, not only present in Jinadasa's Ram Ras, but also serve as sites of possible 
ethical edification in particularly Jain veins. The text begins, as we have already 
seen, with Jinadasa paying obeisance to the Jinas, and the basic story that Jinadasa 
tells in bhasa is still based on the “classical” Jain version of the Patimacariya as 
first told by Vimala and subsequently re-told by the likes of Ravisena and others. 
What is more, references to a specific “Jain dharma” ornament the text. Indeed, 
they form the basis for a common textual formula about kingship; the good king 
“victoriously protects Jain dharma” in his kingdom ( jain dharam păle jayavant).' 
Such language is a near universal —indeed, a formulaic— description of the nar- 
rative's auspicious kings. 

Thus, the Ram Răs can be read—and could have been performed—as a reposi- 
tory of Jain teachings to be expanded upon in performance. One could certainly 
learn about ahimsā from the Ram Ras, and, in fact, one does. The sage Narada, for 
instance does not shy away from chastising wicked Brahmins who, following the 
dictums of the Vedas, believe that animal sacrifice will help them attain heaven. 
Narada is clear: *O Brahmins, listen to me! You have been led astray by your kill- 
ing! Violence toward living beings brings only stores of sin (pap), and with that 
sin comes only unprecedented sorrow.” Later in the episode, Narada encourages 
Rāvaņa to work to protect Jain dharma from the deleterious effects of the false 
knowledge embodied by the Brahmins: 


Then, the muni Nārada said, “O Ravana, listen! You must protect the mercy 
that is Jain dharma! Destroy this [sacrifice] immediately! This fifth period 
of time is a great enemy of the people, and clearly false knowledge is unri- 
valed! Foolish people are widely respected; who is left knowledgeable of the 
beyond? Just as leprosy destroys youth and vitality, so too does false knowl- 
edge leave everything empty and meaningless.”* 


Indeed, throughout the story Jinadasa includes references to specifically Jain 
ideas or practices. One of the main, and again, formulaic, activities of queens, for 
instance, is to perform puja—always with proper devotional spirit—at Jina tem- 
ples. There are also explicit references to the Namokar Mantra,* the “most widely 
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known and used piece of sacred language within Jainism as a whole” (Dundas, 
2002, p. 81). The brief hymn, accepted by both Digambaras and Svetámbaras, 
praises the five categories of Jain supreme beings (pañc paramesthi): 1) ari- 
hants, the jīvas—including those of the Jinas—who have achieved omniscience 
(kevalajnana); 2) siddhas, the jīvas who have escaped the world of rebirth and 
redeath and exist, unfettered by karma, in unlimited knowledge, bliss, and poten- 
tial; 3) acaryas, the heads of monastic orders; 4) upadyayas, monastic teachers; 
and 5) sādhus, the entirety of the monastic community. 

The Rám Ras is also replete with episodes explicitly praising renunciation, the 
life of the peripatetic ascetic, and the ultimate fruits of such a life, including enlight- 
enment and final liberation from the world of samsăra. Jinadasa, for instance, nar- 
rates Rāma's enlightenment with excitement and appropriate reverence: 


Holding brilliant meditation in his mind, the Lord Rāma svami, undeterred, 
destroyed [the last of] his harming karma and the ignorance that they bring 
about. Thus, in that svami, omniscience arose. In heaven, the thrones of the 
virtuous gods began to shake, and using their clairvoyant knowledge they 
understood that Rāma had reached complete omniscience. Those virtuous 
gods joyfully descended to earth to pay obeisance to the great Ráma. Indras 
and Indranis came, accompanied by various gods and goddesses. Touching 
the honorable feet of Ráma, Lord of Munis, they performed pure worship 
of him, their bodies bowed low, before being seated. Vidyâdhars and mortal 
kings grasped the feet of Lord Rāma with devotion. The virtuous Sitendra, 
Ráma's former wife, came, accompanied by his queen.? 


Jinadāsa's description of Rama's enlightenment here draws on classical tropes in 
Jain literature. The shaking of thrones, for example, is a common sign to divine 
celestials that something monumental is afoot, impelling them to use their clair- 
voyant knowledge to decipher the omen and congregate to celebrate the event. In 
the life story of the Jina Parsvanatha, for example, it is the trembling of his throne 
that alerts the protector deity Dharanendra to the fact that the wicked Meghamalin 
was threatening the ascetic's tranquil meditation. Dharanendra, accompanied by 
the goddess Padmāvatī, immediately goes to protect Pāršvanātha.* Similarly, the 
shaking of the Indras” thrones both portends the ultimate nirvana of Rsabhanatha 
and announces to the gods the birth of Mahavira. 

Thinking in terms of public performance, again influenced by audience expec- 
tations, one could imagine nights of performance being dedicated to any one 
of these themes: the existential threat that is violence toward living beings, the 
importance and subsequent fruits of performing proper puja, the wondrous effi- 
cacy of the Namokar Mantra, or a celebration of enlightened siddhas. 


6.2 Audience, Community, and Ethics 


While the Ram Ras is inarguably a Jain work at its core, we can further ask if 
that 1s all that reading it can provide in terms of moral instruction. In this section 
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I argue that attention to both the text itself and the socio-historical conditions out 
of which it emerged and into which it first circulated opens up additional possi- 
bilities for thinking about its intended audience and, thus, the possibilities of its 
moral instruction. What emerges from a text like the Rám Rás when we acknowl- 
edge and then bracket off its “Jain-ness”? What new ethical dimensions of the 
text become evident when we read beyond its Jain particularities? Do, or did, the 
particular aspects of the text in performance that we would now identify as “Jain” 
either preclude others from listening to it, valuing it, and learning moral lessons 
from it, or, conversely, preclude Jains themselves from learning other types of 
moral lessons from the work? 

To ask these questions is to acknowledge the possibility that Jain authors could 
think and write about moral issues beyond those usually discussed in treatises on 
Jain ethics. It also recognizes the trickiness, really, the imprecision, of talking about 
and giving priority to distinctively religious identities when discussing premodern 
South Asia. As Anne Murphy correctly writes: “It is generally understood that mod- 
ern definitions of religious identities and communities do not map to pre-colonial 
religious formations, making any attempt to understand encounters between reli- 
gious actors difficult to characterize in the terms we use today” (2020, p. 40). 

Given current socio-political conditions on the subcontinent, Hindu and Mus- 
lim identities have been at the forefront of discussions about the historical crystal- 
lization of religious identity. Scholars have recently challenged the narrative that 
Romila Thapar sums up as “two monolithic religions, Hinduism and Islam, com- 
ing face to face in the second millennium A.D." (1989, p. 223). Peter Gottschalk, 
in particular, argues that the crystallization of mutually exclusive, and oftentimes 
antagonistic, religious identities emerged in large part during the colonial period, 
motivated by and undertaken through a colonial obsession with "scientific" clas- 
sification. What is more, the drive to create religious taxonomies emerged out of 
colonial assumptions about the nature of the Indian populace itself, particularly 
its “essentially religious character" (2013, p. 3). Jains, Gottschalk explains, posed 
a challenge for this project, particularly noticeable in discussions over the census: 


Was a Jain a Buddhist? A Hindu? Or should an additional category be pro- 
vided for Jains alone? Under no circumstance could any one identity either 
fit under two categories or be left unaccounted for. We might entitle this “the 
platypus syndrome" after the categorically wily Australian animal that defied 
early European visitors to Australia. Sporting a duck's bill, a mammal's 
body, and a beaver's tail (while laying eggs to boot), the platypus appeared to 
belong to several taxa and, because of this, to none. Taxonomists argued for a 
century where to place it. Finally, they concocted an entirely new order—the 
monotreme—to accommodate it and its one cousin, the echidna. 
(Gottschalk, 2013, p. 198) 


Thus, not only did the colonial administration prioritize religion itself as a marker 
of identity, it established and reified the boundaries and essential characteristics 
of belonging to one and only one religion. A few scholars focusing on Jains have 
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also commented on this fact. Paul Dundas has discussed the challenge of thinking 
about “discrete and mutually incompatible” religious identities in South Asian 
history (2002, pp. 3-6). James Laidlaw traces this knot back to Weber, whose big- 
gest mistake in his description of Jainism, Laidlaw argues, was “to assume that the 
Jains are a bounded, and therefore easily identified social group, and to take this 
group's persistence through time as unproblematic” (1995, 83f.). Finally, Anne 
Vallely has written that: 


Despite an insistence upon the exclusivity of their religion, Jains have often 
displayed a degree of fluidity in religious identification (for example, until 
recently—and only after considerable campaigning by Jain leadership—it 
was common for Jains to record themselves as “Jain-Hindu” on Indian cen- 
sus enumerations). That Jains have, in certain contexts, defined themselves 
as a subsect of Hinduism, or have emphasized caste over Jain identity, dem- 
onstrates the complex nature of religious identity and has made the tradition 
difficult to pigeonhole. 

(Vallely, 2002, 195f.) 


Indeed, members of the Jain community themselves have recognized the often- 
times blurry boundaries that separate their own religious commitments from those 
of others: 


It need not be said that besides dharma-kathă-s drawn from the Jaina narra- 
tive literature, many parables and inspiring stories from the great epics . . . 
and from many Purāņa-s were freely utilized as illustrative of dharma. Sto- 
ries based on avatăra-s of Visnu and his interventions to save his devotees, 
and also the lives of great mystic saintly poets and religious leaders other 
than Jaina, provided material to illustrate bhakti. As a matter of fact, except 
for certain sectarian rituals, we were so integrated with the general religious 
Hindu practices and samskăra-s that it sometimes became hard to draw a 
dividing line between the Jaina living tradition and the ambivalent main cur- 
rent of the great Hindu civilisation. 

(Jain, 1985, p. 182) 


Thus, while a (sorely needed) comprehensive analysis of how Jain religious iden- 
tity emerged in response to colonialism is yet to be written, there are snippets of 
seeming recognition that Jain identity in premodernity did not necessarily match 
its modern, post-colonial iteration.* Indeed, the issue at hand extends beyond the 
study of religion in South Asia. As Corey L. Williams explains in his discussion 
of multiple religious belonging in present-day Nigeria: *Not only are bounda- 
ries of religions not always clear or mutually exclusive for religious practitioners, 
no scholarly conceptualization of religions is entirely coherent or without blurry 
boundaries" (2021, p. 245). 

Another strategy for examining the malleability of religious identity in South 
Asia—one less rigorously pursued by scholars of Jainism—has emerged out of 
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contemporary ethnography. Joyce Flueckiger (2006) has demonstrated that indi- 
viduals prioritize and express religious identity unequally across different social 
situations. Through the metaphor of the caurāstā—the crossroads—“a public 
social space uniquely created by the particular roads and travelers who cross 
through it,” Flueckiger explores social situations in which self-conscious reli- 
glous identity temporarily gives way to one based on larger community belonging 
(2006, pg. 15). While Flueckiger examines in particular the practices of Amma, 
a powerful local healer, she also explains the myriad conceptual caurāstās that 
Indians frequently enter and exit: 


Healing sites are only one of several kinds of crossroads where Hindu and 
Muslim traditions have traditionally and still do intersect and/or share space. 
Other similar caurāstās include shared genres of music . . . traditionally 
Hindu dance genres such as Bharata Natyam performed by both Hindu and 
Muslim dancers, festivals during which members of different religious tradi- 
tions invite each other to their homes or during which they participate on 
other levels, shared linguistic and literary traditions . . . marriage and other 
life-cycle ritual customs . . . shrines of Muslim saints where both Hindus and 
Muslims come to worship, and the relationships between living gurus and 
disciples of different religious identities. 

(Flueckiger, 2006, p. 15) 


Central to these identity-conceptual crossroads—and true of literal ones, as 
well—is the temporary nature of one’s place in it: 


Once axes of difference cross through the caurásta, where they might be said 
to collapse or be overlooked in favor of the common “task” or performance 
at hand, they reassert themselves in different contexts . . . and help create 
boundaries of difference. 

(Flueckiger, 2006, p. 15) 


It is my argument that the premodern public performance of a bhāsā Rama nar- 
rative could be just such a site where religious difference is at least temporarily 
set aside. This perhaps seems counterintuitive, given the politicization and weap- 
onization of the Rama story by right-wing Hindu nationalist and Hindutva groups 
over the past four decades.’ There is, however, evidence that even in the mod- 
ern period the reception of Rama stories has crossed religious boundaries. The 
Doordarshan televised Ramayan, which ran for 78 episodes from January 1987 
to July 1988, was an unprecedented television phenomenon in the subcontinent, 
watched by a large majority of India's populace independent of religious affilia- 
tion.'” Furthermore, Danuta Stasik has recently argued that when the twentieth- 
century Svetămbara Terápanth Acărya Tulsi composed his Agni Pariksá (“The 
Fire Trial”), a Hindi poem in the tradition of Vimala's Patimacariya focusing on 
Rāma's banishment of Sita, he did so with the intention of it finding readership 
beyond the Jain community (2020, p. 197). 
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Furthermore, looking again to ethnographic accounts of public performance 
offers another, perhaps jarringly simple, reason to think that premodern perfor- 
mance would have attracted widespread attention and participation: performances 
were entertaining. Ann Gold articulates a valuable insight into the role of public 
performance in rural India: 


Rajasthan's regional culture includes a rich and diverse body of living 
oral performance traditions. These enliven a daily existence that may be 
both monotonous and laborious. On the one hand, an urban westerner like 
myself . . . is overwhelmed by the abundance of festivals, rituals all-night 
singing sessions, storytelling, and other lesser and greater artistic and com- 
municative events. . .. On the other hand, in 1979-81 the villagers had no 
TVs and few radios or tape recorders, while the nearest cinema was a costly 
three-hour journey distant. Any performance event punctuated the humdrum 
grind of labor-intensive agriculture. 

(Gold, 1992, p. 14) 


Gold speaks here of what I am comfortable arguing is a basic human desire, that 
of entertainment, a break from the monotony of everyday life. And if public per- 
formance remained into the late 1970s and early 1980s the primary source of such 
entertainment, how much more would it have been valued in the fifteenth and 
following centuries? 

What is more, Gold touches upon the circulation of religious narratives in eve- 
ryday life and among, we might say, everyday people. Christian Novetzke (2016) 
has recently drawn attention to quotidian life in premodern South Asia, particu- 
larly in relation to the emergence of vernacular literature and religious discourse. 
Of particular interest is his decentering of the elite world of the court and his 
subsequent foregrounding of the quotidian world itself, a space, as he defines it, 
“in which elite and nonelite meet” (2016, p. 9). Furthermore, Novetzke points 
out that this space of quotidian life is “ “common” among classes, castes, genders, 
and religions,” a space where “varying degrees of difference are negotiated and 
adjusted” (2016, p. 10). The reader will note the similarities between Novetzke's 
discussion of such negotiation" and “adjustment” and Flueckiger's metaphorical 
analysis of one's (temporary) inhabiting the caurăstă.!! 

While Novetzke's analysis of the quotidian world of early modern South Asia is 
helpful, there are two important ways in which I differ from his analysis. First, as 
with many scholars of South Asian vernacularization, Novetzke posits the emer- 
gence of Marathi literature as specifically opposed to literary production in San- 
skrit. This book attempts to temper that relationship by highlighting the fact that 
for Jinadāsa, bhasa and Sanskrit narrative existed side-by-side. Second, Novetzke 
largely excludes the possibility oftemple space being a part ofthe quotidian world, 
largely because of the economic relationships—no doubt true of twelfth-century 
Maharashtra—between courts, on the one hand, and temples or monasteries, on 
the other. As discussed in more detail here, Digambara Jain monastic complexes 
in the fifteenth century relied for their sustainability and growth not so much on 
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the patronage of royal courts, but rather on the relationships that they established 
with groups of merchants and traders. Thus, in the case at hand, the space of the 
temple itself, the space of rās performance on the mandapa, need not be excluded 
from the domain of the quotidian. 

To date, scholars of premodern Jainism have tended to focus on social and 
cultural spaces that foreground a specific Jain religious identity. This is, at least 
in part, due to the types of materials scholars have examined; work has focused 
on evidence of lay-monastic interactions as documented in lineage histories 
(pattāvalī) and inscriptions. These accounts—all emerging from the perspective 
of monastic authors and thus a remnant of Jain studies historically giving prec- 
edence to monastic practices —provide evidence of close relationships between 
family (gotra) and caste groups and specific monastic gacchas, the monks of 
which offered services to their lay patrons: “Monks of a given gaccha not only 
held the exclusive right to perform rituals for certain family groups in the lay 
community; they also served as their bards, writing and preserving clan and caste 
history” (Granoff, 1989, p. 197). However, while certainly both Digambara and 
Svetămbara families and caste communities cultivated relationships with specific 
ascetic lineages, it is also the case that much of the life ofa Jain layman was spent 
outside of having a monk perform a ritual for himself and his family. Itis also rea- 
sonable to think that an author like Jinadāsa could realize this, and that he could 
thus include in his texts moral lessons that spoke to this quotidian life. 

Finally, beyond nuancing the idea of religious identity in premodernity, 
Gottschalk (2000, p. 4) has additionally pointed out the problems that emerge 
from scholars structuring their inquiries solely on religious identity and thus fail- 
ing to address additional socio-cultural possibilities of identity and belonging: 


Perceiving the importance of religion in Indian society, many scholars erro- 
neously conclude that this society can be described solely in terms of reli- 
gious identity. Attempting to do so, these scholars overlook the nature of any 
individual as a conglomerate of various identities and fail to see the interests 
around which these identities form. By emphasizing only religious identity, 
scholars rarefy religions, removing them from the social milieu in which they 
develop. This environment involves economic, political, and other interests 
around which group identities form. 


Gottschalk points here to the fact that religious identity exists as part of a larger 
identity nexus, and he continues by arguing that individuals “have interests which 
compete with and complement religious values” (2000, p. 7). Richard Cohen sim- 
ilarly warns against prioritizing religion as an all-encompassing identity, specifi- 
cally when thinking about the sociological work of literature: “We need to begin 
to think about patronage of literature, not in terms of religion, but in terms of 
social contract and the perspective of the patron, the author, and the public con- 
suming the literature” (2019, p. 92). 

Looking at the social milieu of Jinadăsa and his Rám Rās, we see evidence of 
the multivalent possibilities of individual and community identity. Bhattārakas 
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during the early modern period were associated not only with specific geo- 
graphic regions, but also with particular caste communities." In the case at hand, 
Jinadăsa and his associates were patronized by the Hiimbad (also, Hummada) 
jăti, a wealthy baniyă caste that was prevalent in the Vāgad region during the 
period. Little is known of the history of the jāti, though Sangave (1959, p. 92) pro- 
vides an account of the group's origin that goes back to the eleventh century and 
the famous Digambara muni Māņatunga, who is said to have resolved an argu- 
ment between two princes of the city of Patan, Bhüpatisimha and Bhavanāsimha. 
Impressed with Manatunga, Büpati gave up his claim to the throne and accepted 
initiation as an ascetic, saying, “him bada him,” or, “I am a banyan tree.” The 
statement is a metaphor; just as the banyan tree grows new trunks from aerial 
shoots, so too would Bhūpati form a new “trunk” for the faith from Māņatunga. 
Thus, it is from Bhüpati's utterance that the name of the jāti derives. The story is 
almost certainly not factual, and it is not the only jāti origin story that Sangave 
provides. In a second account, the name húmbad is simply derived from the name 
of the renouncer who formed the group: Humada. 

There is ample evidence of a relationship between the Vagad bhattaraka seat 
and the Húmbad jati.'* Bhattāraka Sakalakirti, Jinadasa's older brother and guru, 
is said to have organized and led a tīrthayātra to Mangitungi for members of the 
jăti (Kāslīvāl, 1967, p. 4). Inscriptional evidence is a further testament to the close 
relationship between the bhattāraka seat and the jāti. One such inscription, dating 
to 1476 CE, explains that one Vatsaraja, a member of the jātī, sponsored the instal- 
lation of a Sàntinatha icon, performed by Guru Vimalendrakirti, who occupied 
the seat of Sakalakīrti.'* Most important for the discussion at hand, though, is the 
possibility that members of the Hümbad jātī were not all Jain. Sangave explains 
that *[Hümbads] are found both in the Jainas and the Hindus, but they are mostly 
Jainas" (1959, p. 98). More broadly, the phenomenon of caste affiliation span- 
ning religious affiliation 1s not limited to the Hümbads. Sangave discusses five 
additional castes—Agravāls, Osvals, Srimălis, and Porvāds'*—who drew at least 
some of their membership from the ranks of non-Jains (1959, pp. 86-98)." In 
the case of the Agravals and the Osvalas, there are confirmed practices of inter- 
marriage between Jain and Hindu members. About the Agraval caste, which 1s 
majority Hindu with a substantial Digambara Jain minority, colonial administra- 
tor H. H. Risley observed in his 1891 Tribes and Castes of Bengal that “differ- 
ences in religious belief do not operate as a bar to intermarriage, and when a 
marriage takes place between persons of different religions, the standard Hindu 
ritual is performed" (quoted in Sangave, 1959, p. 86). Furthermore, Babb writes 
about the Agravals: “In this case, religious identity seems to be almost entirely 
trumped by caste identity in the sense that intermarriage occurs between the two 
religious groups while the caste itself is endogamous" (2004, p. 145). The Osvals 
are the opposite, a majority Jain caste—Svetambara, in this case—but with a 
Hindu minority and a history of intermarriage.'* 

What is more, it is inarguable that the Digambara community in the Vāgad 
region during the fifteenth century existed among and participated in diverse 
and mobile larger social networks. Zafar Khan declared independence from the 
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weakened Delhi Sultanate in 1407 and installed himself as emperor of the new 
Gujarat Sultanate under the name Muzaffar Shah. As Samira Sheikh points out, 
while the Delhi sultans in the fourteenth century were responsible for the first 
wave of fort settlements in Gujarat, it was Muzaffar Shah's founding of the Guja- 
rat Sultanate that first worked to establish “long-term economic and political 
stability in the region” (2010, p. 64). Sheikh paints a pointedly symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the Sultanate and communities of traders, of which Jains—and, 
likely Hūmbad Jains—would have been members: 


The Delhi governors and then the sultans had to maintain close contacts 
with merchants and carrier communities to remain informed and supplied 
with sufficient resources. Their survival over rival chieftains depended upon 
superior patronage and protection they could offer merchants, which set up 
a reciprocal system of dependence. The rulers needed arms, boats, horses, 
precious metals, and luxury goods, while in turn they could provide the mer- 
chants with security, a stable currency, and regular custom. 

(Sheikh, 2010, p. 65) 


Over the next century and under the leadership of subsequent Sultans Ahmad Shah 
and Mahmud Begada, Gujarat, including Vâgad, grew and developed.” Richard 
M. Eaton recounts in particular Begada's (r. 1458—1511) priorities in securing the 
region and driving economic prosperity: 


Several strategic objectives guided [Begada's] policies. The first was to pro- 
tect and extend trade between the commercially active coastal cities and 
the agrarian hinterland. This he did by ensuring safe overland trade routes, 
imposing uniform and stable rates of taxation, establishing a standard silver 
coin, the mahmudi, and maintaining a formidable navy. 

(Eaton, 2020, 120f.) 


In working to protect trade routes, Begada also ensured the safety of religious 
pilgrimage routes, which led to flourishing, mobile religious communities of all 
sorts and a sense of real “cultural pluralism," to use Eaton's term (2020, p. 122). 

If we momentarily zoom out from examining fifteenth-century Vagad, it 
becomes clear that early modern Jains both participated in communities that 
included non-Jains and held interests that either competed or were sometimes in 
tension with what we might classify as traditional Jain teachings. Banarasidas, 
for instance, in this biographical Ardhakathanak (“Half a Tale") describes being 
educated in boyhood by a Brahmin, from whom he learned “basic literacy and 
numeracy skills" (2009, p. 56). Such a pandit would have been supported not 
only by Jain merchants, but by a city or town's larger merchant community (Lath, 
1981, p. xxiv). Banarasidas also describes continuing his education with one Pan- 
dit Devadutt, whose religious identity is unclear.” With Devadutt, Banārasīdās 
read lexical works and studied poetics and astronomy. It is only Banārasīdās's 
final teacher, Bhanucandra, who is explicitly identified as Jain. 
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Banărasidăs is also forthright about his personal religious practices and the 
competing interests, mostly economic, that motivated them. Twice over the 
course of his life, Banărasidăs admits to being tricked by false religious char- 
ismatics. In the first case, a samnyásin lied to Banārasīdās, promising that his 
saying a specific mantra every day for a year would yield economic prosperity. 
At the end of a year, when Banārasīdās recognized that his economic position had 
not and would not change, he recognized being played for a fool. In the second 
instance, Banārasīdās was again taken in by a “false yogi,” who gave Banārasīdās 
a conch shell that was, the yogi claimed, the true form of the god Siva. The yogī 
promised that if Banārasīdās worshipped the shell every morning, he would surely 
attain “Siva’s divine abode.” Banārasīdās worshipped the shell in earnest for over 
a year, continuing his propitiation of the shell while on pilgrimage to Banaras 
to worship the Jina Par$vanatha.?' It was not until Banārasīdās suffered a head 
injury and realized that Siva had not come to his aid that he “simply put the 
Siva-conch away” and stopped worshiping it (Lath, 1981, p. 40). Importantly, 
in ruminating on the failures of these religious practices, Banārasīdās does not 
rail against other religious traditions, per se. He speaks instead about fake indi- 
viduals—false yogīs and fake samnyāsin—and also blames himself and his own 
greed. Of course, Banărasidăs did not reserve leveling accusations of debased 
religiosity only for members of other religious traditions. As the head of his local 
adhyátma (spiritual) community, he is historically best remembered for accusing 
local Digambara bhattarakas of lax religious practice and an unhealthy fixation 
on rote ritual practice at the expense of inner moral cultivation.? What is impor- 
tant here, though, is that Banārasīdās never stops thinking of himself as Jain, even 
while performing what we would now call non-Jain practices. No matter his moti- 
vation, Banarasidas exhibits an openness and willingness to engage with religious 
practices articulated as powerful and efficacious, even if they existed “outside” of 
his own religious identity. 

Similarly, though historically later, Frangois Mallison has discussed the 
century-long Jain—particularly Svetambara Tapagaccha—leadership of the Bhuj 
Brajbhasa Pathsala. Located in Kuch, the pathsala trained bards from varied 
social and religious backgrounds in Brajbhasa and Gujarati poetics and perfor- 
mance from the mid-eighteenth century until the mid-twentieth. As in other parts 
of Gujarat, Jains were major players in the Kuch economy (2011). What is more, 
in the nineteenth century most Svetambara, yatis were born into non-Jain families 
and were either dedicated from birth to serve as “domesticated” temple attendants 
or were literally bought from poor non-Jain families to serve such a purpose.” 
Even in the modern period, some gaccha monastic curricula include works by 
non-Jains.? 

This evidence substantiates the idea that religious identity in premodern South 
Asia was not only itself a complicated, sometimes downright murky category, 
but also one of any number of ways people thought about themselves and their 
inclusion in larger communities. Second, this discussion reiterates the fact that 
Jains lived among and participated in quotidian economic and cultural worlds that 
included non-Jains. These facts are not particularly new, but it is puzzling how 
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little they have influenced how scholars actually read literature written by Jain 
authors. Reading the vast majority of scholarship on Jain literature, one would be 
hard pressed to find evidence that Jain authors thought about how to live a produc- 
tive, engaged, moral life among people who were simultaneously religious others 
and social confreres. This is due not only to the celebratory primacy given to reli- 
glous identity by scholars of Jainism, but also, at least in part, to the fact that very 
little work has been done on Jain bhása literature, texts for which the language of 
composition itself, I argue, encourages thinking about wider quotidian audiences 
than those of Sanskrit or Apabhramsha. 

There is textual evidence in the Ram Ras itself that gestures toward the fact 
that Jinadasa anticipated his work to be consumed by a wide array of individu- 
als. The title of the work itself—the Ram Ras—is one such piece of evidence: 
Jinadasa in the bhāsā moves away from the convention of referring to his epic 
hero by his Jain-specific name of Padma, embracing instead the more ubiquitous 
proper name.” His use of Ram is not limited to the title of the work. He is consist- 
ent throughout the Ram Rás in eschewing use of Padma, and in the introductory 
verses of the text, Jinadasa explicitly states that he 1s writing a Ramayana in the 
form of a râs. Second, in keeping with the performance-oriented nature of the 
Ram Ras, it is only in the bhāsā that Jinadasa is explicit in saying that both men 
and women are capable of engagement with the text, explaining that “men and 
women who listen intently will overcome the world of rebirth.'"?* This is differ- 
ent from the Padmapurana, which in its very grammatical structure projects a 
male reader.” Bhāsā is a medium of communication appropriate for both men and 
women; gender is not a barrier to engagement with—and benefit from—the nar- 
rative. All that is required of any listener is his or her attentiveness (ek citt kart). 

Finally, remember from the last chapter how Jinadasa emplots himself in the 
narrative, particularly at the beginning and end ofthe text. He aligns himself only 
with his immediate gurus, excising both his own and the Rama's story's lengthy, 
Digambara lineage. In doing so, Jinadasa highlights not the temporal and geo- 
graphic universality of the narrative, but rather the local situatedness of himself, 
his teachers, and his bhāsā work, thus gesturing toward an intended audience 
demarcated not necessarily by commitment to a specific Jain lineage—or even 
to a larger Jain community at all—but rather by shared geographic, linguistic, 
and cultural borders. Indeed, what I describe here is not dissimilar to the “cul- 
tural boundary" described by Sitamshu Yashaschandra in his examination of the 
emergence and evolution of Gujarati literature (2003, 572f.). By examining the 
colophons of bhása works composed by the seventeenth-century Kharatara gac- 
cha monk Samaysundar, Yashaschandra maps out a transregional geography of 
intelligibility for Samaysundar's bhāsā that spans much of modern-day Guja- 
rat, Rajasthan, Sindh, and parts of Punjab in Pakistan. And while Yashaschandra 
acknowledges that much of Samaysundar's travels would have been impelled by 
a desire “to preach to and guide people who belonged to his religious tradition," 
he also highlights the “shared cultural sensibility" of the entire population: “The 
works Samaysundar composed were not all sectarian; a good number were poems, 
which he must have performed before his followers and others in the different 
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towns . . . and also at other, smaller places on his route” (2003, p. 572, emphasis 
added). If scholars can acknowledge that individual works of Jain authors may or 
may not be sectarian, we should also be able to think about sectarianism as a pos- 
sible aspect, or not, of works themselves in performance. 

Given all of this, it is important to investigate the Ram Rās with an eye toward 
moral lessons that are not dependent upon Jain sectarian tenets. To demonstrate a 
single example of this, I want to revisit the comparison made briefly in the previ- 
ous chapter focusing on the process of Ravana abducting Sita in both the Ram Ras 
and Jinadāsa's Sanskrit Padmapurana. The reader will remember that in the San- 
skrit, Rāvaņa is overtaken by latent passions upon seeing Sītā in the forest hermit- 
age that she shares with her husband and brother-in-law. It is this sudden loss of 
self-control, a trait with which Râvana had previously been so closely associated, 
that led to his eventual death. In the bhasa text, though, Ravana physically goes 
to abduct Sītā not after seeing her, but rather after listening to a description of her 
from his sister, Candranakhă. Again, the translation of the episode is as follows: 


That dear kinsman of Rāvaņa, Candranakhā, a storehouse of sorrow, went to 
Lanka. She approached Rávana and told him her story, “My son was killed by 
two men who had come to the forest, [one] holding the Siiryahăsa sword in 
his hand. But with them was a young woman, beautiful and fortunate, her vir- 
tue unbroken. Indeed, she resembled Urvāšī and Rambha! She was extremely 
charming, with a sweet and delightful voice. Such a woman should be associ- 
ated only with you! Bring her to your house, where she will be a storehouse 
of happiness!” Then, Ravana’s mind became full of unparalleled delusion and 
he became intent on going [to find her] alone. Having mounted his vehicle, he 
went, destroying dharma. Alone, he reached the forest, and there he saw the 
woman Sita, wife of Rāma.** 


This difference between the two texts—whether Rāvaņa's delusion emerges 
from hearing about or seeing Sītā—is small but important. It occurs, after all, 
at a pivotal moment in the narrative; Rāvaņa's abduction of Sita fundamentally 
changes the trajectory of the story and every character in it. Furthermore, the very 
existence of such a difference, given that the works share an author, signals that it 
was an intentional choice on the part of Jinadăsa. 

This is not to say, though, that the sequence of events in Jinadasa’s bhāsā narra- 
tive is completely novel. There is a Jain narrative precedent for the bhāsā version 
of the story. In Hemacandra's twelfth-century Sanskrit Trisastisalākāpurusacarita 
(“The Lives of the Sixty-Three Illustrious Men"), we find a similar set of events: 


With the fighting increasing and hoping to strengthen the rear flank of her 
brother's army, [Candranakha] quickly went to Ravana and said: “Two men, 
Rama and Laksmana, have come to the Dandaka forest! Foolishly, they led 
your nephew to the domain of Yama. Hearing of this, my husband, along with 
his younger brother and a large army, went there and are currently fighting 
against them. Proud, though, of both his own strength and that of his younger 
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brother, Rāma stands apart, sporting playfully with his wife, Sītā. She is the 
greatest among women in terms of beauty, charm, and auspiciousness. She 
is not a goddess, nor a Naga woman. She is not mortal, but something else 
entirely. Her beauty, renowned in the three worlds, puts all other women, 
even the gods and asuras, to shame. Indeed, it cannot be put into words! O 
you whose commands extend from sea to sea! You alone, brother, are entitled 
to any and all jewels on this earth! If you do not claim this woman, whose 
beauty stops eyes from blinking, then you are not Rāvaņa!” Then, having 
ascended into his puspaka vehicle, Rāvaņa commanded: “Lord of Vehicles, 
quickly go to where Sita is!” The vehicle proceeded with great speed towards 
Sita, as if attempting to catch up to Ravana’s mind.” 


In Hemacandra's version ofthe episode, as in Jinadasa's bhāsā work, Candranakha 
expounds Sita’s beauty, motivating Ravana to go and abduct her. Hemacandra, 
though, does not emphasize Ravana’s delusion. Indeed, the Ravana of Hemacan- 
dra’s tale seems just as convinced by Candranakha’s threatening his manhood 
and social status than he is by hearing of Sita’s beauty. Ravana is focused on 
kidnapping Sita—his mind and his vehicle metaphorically compete to see who 
can reach her quickest—but Hemacandra does not recount this as a focus born 
from delusion. 

Furthermore, an astute reader, one versed not only in Jain versions of the Rama 
narrative but also their Brahminical counterparts, might immediately note that 
Jinadasa’s bhāsā description of the events that lead to Ravana’s abduction of Sita 
resembles those laid out by Valmiki in the third book of his Sanskrit Ramayana. 
There too, one of Ravana’s female relatives, Sūrpaņakhā, is spurned by Rama and 
Laksmana, though in Vālmīki's version of the story Rama orders Laksmana to 
punish the “misshapen slut, [the] potbellied, lustful rāksasa woman.”* Laksmana 
obeys by cutting off Šūrpaņakhā's nose and ears, leaving her horribly disfigured. 
In Valmiki’s version, Súrpanakha then goes to her brother Khara and requests that 
he kill Rama and Laksmana. Khara and his commanding general Düsana amass 
an army and marches toward Rama and Laksmana’s forest settlement, but the 
brothers have little trouble dispatching the ráksasa army and killing Khara. It is 
then that Sūrpaņakhā approaches Ravana, still bent on revenge, though now both 
for her own treatment and for the death of her brother and the annihilation of the 
rāksasa army. 

Jinadasa does not follow Valmiki in the specifics of the episode, instead fol- 
lowing the plot of previous Jain versions of the story. The similarities between 
Jinadasa bhāsā work and Vālmīki's Ramayana, though, become clearest when 
examining the discussion that Šūrpaņakhā has with Ravana. The following is the 
encounter: 


Rama has a lawful wife named Sita, princess of Videha. And what a glori- 
ous woman she is, with her large eyes, slender waist, and full hips. No god- 
dess, no gandharva woman, no yaksa or kinnara woman, no mortal woman 
so beautiful have I ever see before on the face of this earth. He who claims 
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Sită as a wife and receives her delighted embraces has more reason to live 
than anyone else in all the worlds, the breaker of fortresses, Indra himself, 
included. She is a woman of good character, with a form beyond all praise, a 
beauty unequaled on earth. She would make a perfect wife for you, and you 
a perfect husband for her. How broad her hips, how full and high her breasts, 
how lovely her face. Why, I all but brought her back to be your wife. The 
moment you saw Vaidahī's full-moon face, you would find yourself at the 
mercy of the arrows of Manmatha, god of love. If you have any interest in 
taking her to wife, put your best foot forward at once to win her." 


Setting aside Valmiki's verbosity in comparison to Jinadasa's bhāsā account of 
this episode, the similarities between the two exempla are worthy of analysis. 
In both versions, Candranakha/Sürpanakhà encourages Ravana to take Sita as 
his own wife, despite the fact that she is already married. The women describe 
Sità as being both extraordinarily beautiful and virtuous, a woman who would 
bring joy to the household of her husband. Both authors compare Sita to beauti- 
ful divine women, apsaras in the case of Jinadasa and gandharvas and kinnaras 
in the case of Valmiki. Most importantly, though, in both cases, Ravana knows 
of Sītā's existence and her beauty before he goes to intervene on behalf of his 
sister. The concept of delusion is also present in both descriptions; in Jinadasa's 
work, Candranakha's description of Sită engenders delusion in Răvana, whereas 
in Valmiki, Sărpanakhă promises that he will immediately fall under the delu- 
sional spell of Kubera, the god of love, upon seeing Sītā's face. 

Despite these similarities, though, there still exist substantial differences 
between Jinadasa's and Valmiki’s episodes. Of particular importance is the fact 
that while Vālmīki's Surpanakhă promises that Rāvaņa will eventually become 
enamored with Sita, that delusion is not the driving force behind Răvana going to 
fight with Rama and Laksmana. Surpanakhà closes her argument in the Ramayana 
by stressing Ravana's duty to avenge the death of Khara and Düsana: “Now that 
you have heard how the nightstalkers of Janasthāna were killed by the unerring 
arrows of Rama, and how Khara and Düsana were killed, you must act at once."? 
What 1s more, the text 1s clear that, far from having lost his mind at hearing of 
Sītā's beauty, Ravana is in fact quite deliberate in his decision to follow his sister’s 
counsel: 


When Rāvaņa had heard Surpanakhă's horrifying tale, he dismissed his advis- 
ers and turned his thoughts to the question at hand. After pondering the ques- 
tion, examining it carefully, and weighing the pros and cons, the strengths 
and weaknesses, he decided exactly what to do, and firmly resolved made his 
way to the lovely carriage house.? 


Ravana here is in complete control of his mental faculties and intentional in his 
decision-making process. This is a far cry from Jinadasa's description ofthe event. 

Thus, Jinadasa's bhāsā description of the events leading up to Srta's abduction 
exists in its own sort of literary caurásta. It is different enough from the events 
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of Jinadasa's Padmapurāņa to be noticeable and also shares elements not only 
with other Jain versions of the story, but with Valmiki's version as well. In mak- 
ing sense of this, I argue that we think about what the moral work of this bhāsā 
passage actually may be. In the Ram Ras, Jinadasa makes a different argument 
than in the Sanskrit about where and how delusion manifests and to what that 
delusion leads. There is a concrete relationship in the bhasá between the delusion 
that plagues Ravana and its source, his lying sister. Ravana’s delusion no longer 
emerges from a fleeting, chance sighting of the beautiful Sita, it is intentionally, 
calculatedly cultivated by Candranakhā. Sita's beauty is the truthful aspect of 
Candranakha’s larger lie; she preys not only on Ravana’s sense of loyalty to fam- 
ily, but also—perhaps, more so—on his known character flaws. Read this way, 
there is a social realism to the bhāsā version that is not present in the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit. We do not lose our senses randomly; we do not fall prey to our baser 
instincts at mere coincidental happenings. Both our virtues and vices emerge out 
of the company we keep and the relationships we build with people that we trust. 

Furthermore, there is in the bhasá both a temporal and geographic distance 
between the arising of Ravana’s delusional attachment (moh) to Sita and his actu- 
ally abducting her. In that liminal time and space, while Ravana travels to perform 
the deed that everyone in the audience already knows will lead to his ultimate 
downfall, the text suggests that he has decided to give in to his destructive pas- 
sions or, at least, he has chosen not to fight them. What is more, the text is explicit 
in saying that Ravana goes alone (yekalo, “ekal” in standard Hindi) to abduct Sita. 
This fact—Răvana proceeding alone to Rāma's forest encampment—is also true 
in Jinadasa's Sanskrit text, but the relationship between delusion and solitariness 
differs between the two narratives. In the Sanskrit, Ravana being alone provides 
a condition for the arising of his delusion: he sees Sita when he is alone and 
then becomes enamored with her. In the bhasa, we see the opposite relationship. 
Ravana’s delusion leads to his striking out on his own to go and abduct her. For 
the listener, the implication is clear: our delusions may be cultivated by the poor 
company that we keep, but those delusions, left unchecked, ultimately lead us to 
a more dangerous place outside of community all together. 

In the context of episodic performance, we can think further about how this 
story might be paired with other episodes of the larger narrative to emphasize 
or build upon this moral message. An obvious choice would be to compare 
Ravana’s situation with that of Laksmana, who, of course, accompanies Rama 
and Sita during their time in the forest. Ravana and Laksmana are bound together 
in the salakapurusa system, being one iteration of the archetypal vasudeva and 
prativăsudeva antagonistic relationship. This bond is expressed not only tele- 
ologically—the prativăsudeva inevitably falls in battle to the vasudeva and both 
at death are reincarnated in hell to atone for the negative karma accrued in their 
previous life—but also, to a degree, in their attitudes and comportment. If Ravana 
is quick to fall prey to delusion, Laksmana can be quick to anger, particularly 
when he feels that Rama or Sita have been wronged. When the Brahmin Kapila 
rudely casts out Rama and Sita from his home while they are exiled in the forest, 
Laksmana grabs him and holds him upside down, prepared to kill him for his lack 
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of respect. It is Rama who calms him down, explaining that the Brahmin's con- 
duct will reap its own reward and that killing him is not only unnecessary, but will 
also bring shame upon their family. Thus, where Candranakha calls on Ravana to 
defend not only her own honor but that of the entire family, through violence and 
abduction, Rama counsels Laksmana against violence and encourages his brother 
to temper his baser instincts. Whereas Ravana is compelled to vice by his own 
sister, Laksmana remains on the straight-and-narrow because he has Rama and 
Sită there to guide him. 


6.3 Performance Event as Morally Constitutive 


Thus far we have analyzed the possible moral messages that emerge from the 
text of the Ram Ras itself. However, we would be remiss not to explore also the 
morally formative possibilities of the very event of performance itself. In other 
words, we can examine the site of performance in terms of engendering social 
cohesion. Such an examination invariably draws on the work of Durkheim, who 
saw the reconstitution of social bonds and a social sense of belonging as the very 
definition of morality: 


We may say that what 1s moral is everything that 1s a source of solidarity, 
everything that forces man to take account of other people, to regulate his 
actions by something other than the promptings of his own egoism, and the 
more numerous and strong these ties are, the more solid is the morality. 
(Durkheim, 1997, p. 331) 


Similarly, Blackburn and Flueckiger argue that “[O]ral epics in India have that 
special ability to tell a community's own story and thus help to create and main- 
tain that community's self-identity” (1989, p. 11). Previous analyses of Rama 
narratives authored by Jains have assumed that the community and its related self- 
identity must have always necessarily been Jain. I have argued here that bhāsā 
performance does not necessitate such an assumption. Moral persons are devel- 
oped in lived experience, and, in our case, the delight of a story is not merely 
in the words written on the page, but rather in their performance by and among 
members of a community. It is through this process of public performance that 
engaged, oftentimes participatory audience members not only learn, but, more 
importantly, reaffirm their ties of community, or, as Novetzke would argue, their 
participation in a “public,” defined as “a social unit created through shared cul- 
tural phenomenon, and reinforced by demonstrations in public of these shared 
cultural phenomenon" (2008, p. 13). This process of reaffirming participatory 
membership in a public is a strategy for moral cultivation, as communities of 
individuals establish expectations for behavior, and communal participation sus- 
tains interpersonal relationships, responsibilities, and privileges. 

Let me also be clear that this sense of public is not meant to be synonymous 
with a “laity,” Jain or otherwise, that is distinct from renunciates. There is a persis- 
tent assumption among scholars of South Asian religious literature that bhāsā was 
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a medium of communication exclusively for the edification of the laity, and that 
somehow mendicants would not benefit from engaging with bhása. The reader 
may remember Ernest Bender's remark from the previous chapter, that bhasa 
texts were meant for an affluent lay audience that was ignorant of Sanskrit.** Cer- 
tainly, such individuals could make up part of the audience of vernacular texts, 
but there 1s no reason, and really no evidence to support, not also thinking of 
bhattārakas, pandits, and brahmacărins as part of an audience of bhāsā material 
or as participating in the community that the public performance of bhāsā texts 
creates and sustains. Jinadasa was a lifelong resident of the area of northwest 
India in which the bhasa of the Ram Ras would have been understood, and there 
is no reason to think that mendicants had transcended the moral work of bhasa 
literature. If mendicants could write such literature, they could surely also listen 
to and learn from such literature. 

Furthermore, while scholars have previously examined how participation in 
public Jain festivals helps to reaffirm a specific sense of Jain identity,” what 
I have demonstrated in the preceding pages 1s that when considering Rama nar- 
ratives, and, in particular, a version of the narrative that 1s as geographically and 
linguistically situated as the Rám Rás, we ought not to think purely along the lines 
of reified religious identity in conceptualizing who would have made up the com- 
munity of performance attendees. Part of the malleable, improvisational nature of 
a text like the Ram Rās is that its specific markers of "Jain" authorship could be 
either emphasized or minimized, based on the needs or desires of any particular 
audience. Thus, the Ram Rás works to create moral subjects not only through 
instruction about right and wrong, but also as a text that helps to form and sustain 
diverse communities. 


Notes 


1 On Jain theories of kingship, see Cort (1998). 
2 Rām Ras pg. 72, verse 7. 
nărad kahe brahman sunoy | tuhme bhulāreg mārato | jīvahisā kidhe papaghanoye | 
papem hui dukh aparato || 
3 Ram Ras, pg.75f., verses 33-35ab 
tav nàrad muni boltyoye | dasanan suno tahme cangato | jainadharamī dayă pālīye | 
ksani karo yahano bhamgato || pamcamakal atidohi loye | mithyăt pragat se aparato | 
mūdhalokī bahu adartyoye | kavan jănai pārato || kustarog jim navi phitaiye | tim 
mithyát asarato || 
4 See, for instance, Ram Ras, pg. 651, verse 9. 
Ram Ras, pg. 916, verses 1-5. 
sukaladhyán man māhī dhari cañg | ramadev svāmī abhañg | ghatikaram ksekarī 
anyān | upano svāmī kevalajnan || asan kāpyā atīsāl | saragī dev tan gunamal | 
avadhijnan kari janyo cañg | upaņo kevalajnan abhang ||ramadev ne atīsavīsāl | 
vandan cālyā bhavik guņamāl | indra indrani āvya jan | dev devi sahīt gunakhan || 
pūjyā ramamunisvar pay |niramal kidhi tinho nījakāy | namask kari baitā gunavant | 
bhaviyan dev devijayavant || bhumigocară vidyadhar ray | bhāv sahīt lāgā munipāy | 
sitendra baito gunavant | indráni sahīt jayavant || 
For a complete summary of this story, see Babb (1996, pp. 30—36). 
7 See, for instance, Thapar (1989); Talbot (1995); Flood (2009); Gottschalk (2000, 
2013); Dalmia and Faruqui (2014); Vose (forthcoming). 
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Orr (2009) provides an excellent account of the different depictions of Jains that 
emerged from colonial administrators in Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. 

On this, see Lutgendorf (1995); van der Veer (1995); Devalle (1995); Davis (1996); 
Pollock (1993) compellingly argues for the existence premodern precedent in marry- 
ing Ráma narrative and imagery with expressions of political power. 

See Lutgendorf (1990); Mankekar (1999, 2002); Farmer (1996), among others, points 
out that the Doordarshan serial, while perhaps watched by a wide swath of the Indian 
public, also successfully presented a hegemonic, largely Brahminical version of the 
Ráma narrative that has subsequently contributed to the rise in right-wing Hindutva 
fundamentalism in the subcontinent. Furthermore, as Mankekar discusses in the works 
cited earlier, just because some Muslims and Sikhs watched the televised series does 
not mean they interpreted it in the same way as Hindu viewers. Muslim and Sikh view- 
ers, for instance, were “less likely to claim the Ramayan as their own cultural history” 
(Mankekar, 2002, p. 141). 

This is a similarity that Novetzke (2016, 11f.) himself recognizes. 

See Sangave (1981); Detige (2020). 

For more on this, see Detige (2020, p. 194). 

Yatīndrasūri (1951, p. 116), inscription number 174. The Hindi translation of the 
inscription (245f.) incorrectly says that the installation was of a Sreyămsanătha icon. 
Enthoven (1922, p. 414) disagrees with Sangave, saying that Hümbads (which he calls 
Ummads) are entirely Jain. 

Sangave also includes Khandelvâls in his list, though this is perhaps a mistake. Accord- 
ing to Babb (2004, 116f, p. 145) Khandelval Jains are a completely separate caste from 
Khaņdelavāl Vaisyas, who are all Hindu. At least, this is the case in the modern period; 
Babb does admit the possibility that the two castes “share a common past” (116). 

See also Banks (1984), which draws our attention to the fact that contemporary Guja- 
rati Jains (as of the early 1980s) are cognizant of, and have developed opinions about, 
internal divisions within “Hinduism”: 


Most Jains see themselves as superior to Brahmans, simply because they believe 
Jainism to be a superior religion to Shivism. Vaisnavism is generally seen as a reli- 
gion of equivalent worth, perhaps because the Jains have always had a very close 
association with Vaisnavites in this part of India, with several Jain castes having 
Vaisnavite members. 

(1984, p. 34) 


Sangave (1959, pg. 88) says that while intermarriage between Hindu and Jain Osvals 
has historically been permitted, contemporary marriages are arranged within religious 
communities. 

See Asher and Talbot (2006, pp. 89-96); Eaton (2020, pp. 119-22). 

Lath (1981, p. xxv) only says Devadutt was “maintained in some manner by the Jain 
community.” 

For more on the relationship between Pāršva and Varanasi, see Gough (2020). 

For more on Banărasidas and the adhyátma movement, see Cort (2002). 

See Cort (2001a, pp. 43-46). 

On one such Tapă Gaccha curriculum, see Cort (2001b). 

Specifically, the manuscript used by Rămvkă and later provided to the Amer Sastra 
Bhandar gives the title of the work as Rām Rās. A second manuscript (dated to 1764 
CE) from manuscript collection of the Šrī 1008 Candranāthasvāmī Balātkār Gana 
Digambara Jain Mandir in Karafija Lada gives the title as Rampurán Ras. 

Ram Ras, pg. 941, verse 13. 

padhe padhăve vani je gunavant | sulalit bakhāņe jayavant | ek citt kari sune je 
naranări | teh jayavantă hoi samsăr || 

Toward the end of the Sanskrit narrative, for instance, where Jinadăsa explains the 
possible fruits of one's engagement with the Rama story, he uses male nouns and 
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adjectives, for example, nihsankamanasah (he whose mind is unafraid), dhiman (wise, 
learned, and intelligent), and srimân (glorious, fortunate, and prosperous). 

28 Rām Ras, pg. 415, verses 52cd-56. 
candranakhā gai te jan | lanka bandhav kanhe dūkhakhāņ || ravan āgalī kahī tine bat | 
majh tano putra no kīyo te ghāt| dui jan āvyo che van māhī | suryahāse khadag che 
bāhī || teh kanhe bhāmīnī aticang | rūp sobhagagun abhang | jaisī urvasī rambha jan | 
sulalītamadhurī teh vāņi || te nări tahm jogya vakhāņ | ano tuhmo gharī te sukhani | 
tav răvan mani moh apăr | yakalo cālyo tine vārī || vīmāņ baisī kart cālyo ján | dharam 
tani kidhi tine hàn | yekalo avyo vanah majhări | ram sahit sită diti nări || 

29 Trisastisalakapurusacarita 7.5.416—425. 

30 Valmiki, Ramayana 11.17.20. This and all subsequent translations of Valmiki are from 
Pollock's (1991) translation. 

31 Valmiki, Ramayana 111.32.14-20. 

32 Valmiki, Ramayana 11.32.24. 

33 Valmiki, Ramayana, 111.33.1-3. 

34 It is worth noting that Johannes Hertel (1922, p. 17) argues that knowledge of Sanskrit 
among lay Gujaratis was relatively widespread, given the shear amount of Sanskrit 
devotional material authored by Jain renunciates during the period. I find this argument 
unlikely and have seen little defense of the position from subsequent scholars. 

35 See, for instance, Cort (20012). 
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7 Concluding Thoughts 


In an interview on February 3, 1969, Frank Herbert quipped about finishing his 
novel, Dune, that “there is no real ending. It's just the place where you stop the 
story.”! This quote is a comforting acknowledgment that to complete a project is, 
at its core, to establish and respect a more or less arbitrary boundary. In the case 
at hand, the boundary that I have established incorporates three specific texts as 
objects of inquiry and also a variety of precise questions and approaches to those 
texts. Bounded inquiries cannot, by their very nature, aim to exhaustiveness, and 
in the concluding pages of this book, I thus aim to both reiterate my central argu- 
ments and their scholarly implications and look forward toward the possible paths 
the study of Jain narrative might take in the future. 


7.1 Takeaways and Contributions 


In Chapter 1, I explained that this book has a dual focus in reading together 
Ravisena’s and Jinadasa’s Ramayana narratives. First, I foregrounded the inno- 
vative nature of the practice of purposeful literary re-composition and, second, 
directed the recognition of such innovation toward understanding the varied 
ways that Jain Rama stories aim to create moral persons. In the preceding pages, 
I have argued that not only do the literary and narrative strategies for moral edi- 
fication differ between Ravisena’s Padmapurana, Jinadăsa's Padmapurāņa, and 
Jinadasa’s Ram Ras, but also that each text projects a novel vision of what it 
means to live a moral life. Chapter 1, then, explored how Ravisena encouraged 
the reader to realize that it is only through renunciation that the universal truth of 
grief and suffering in the world can be escaped. Ravisena projects the renunciant 
Rama, freed from the tempestuous throws of grief and content in his experience 
of tranquil sama, as a figurehead of moral personhood and, subsequently, holds 
up renunciation as moral action par excellence. Far from being a merely “embel- 
lished” version of Vimalasūri's Patimacariya, then, Chapter 2 demonstrated 
Ravisena’s Padmapurana to be a work of sophisticated kavya, an intricately con- 
structed work of refined poetry that skillfully harnesses the reader’s emotion in 
leading them to the morally transformative experience of santa rasa. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, we moved to comparative analysis of Jinadasa's Sanskrit 
Padmapurana as a deliberate re-writing of Ravisena’s earlier narrative. Pushing 
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back against claims that later authors like Jinadăsa simply lacked the literary and 
poetic skills of their forebearers, Chapter 3 presented the identifiably consistent 
ways in which Jinadăsa rewrote Ravisena's kāvya in the form of an ākhyāna or 
kathā. Aiming to make Ravisena's text “clear,” Jinadăsa streamlines the narrative. 
He condenses chapters, excises content not necessary for the timely progression 
of the story, and writes in consistently and predictably simple Sanskrit. The chap- 
ter also examined Jinadāsa's rationale for wanting to clarify his predecessor's 
work in the first place, explaining that Jinadăsa saw himself as living in an alto- 
gether more complicated world than did Ravisena. By outlining the multiple types 
of possible listeners to a puránic narrative and each type of listener”s response to 
hearing the auspicious story of the deeds of Rāma, Jinadāsa makes a claim not 
only for the morally instructive efficacy of his re-composition, but for its very 
necessity. 

With Jinadasa's literary project, rationale, and strategies for achievement 
laid out, Chapter 4 provided a reading of Jinadăsa's Padmapurāņa that showed 
the moral work of the text as emerging from the fruition of Ravana's, Rama's, 
Laksmana's particular character semes. These semes, articulated through the 
idiom of the four kasáyas, the sticky passions that lead to the influx of karma, are 
particular character traits, explicitly reinforced throughout the progression of the 
story, that become the explanatory mechanism for the eventual fates of the nar- 
rative's three main characters. Thus, Ravana's predominant seme of egoism and 
pride (màna) and Laksmana's predominant seme of impassioned anger (krodha) 
explain their jīvas” eventual rebirth in hell after their respective deaths. Rama, on 
the other hand, is characterized by the seme of dispassion. He is constructed as 
an exemplar of the person who is disciplined against the deleterious effects of the 
kasáyas, and the reader comes to understand this fully by following how it enables 
his eventual renunciation of the world and attainment of moksa. Thus, the text's 
moral vision resolves in its explicitly demonstrating the inevitable fortunes of 
those who do and do not work to discipline the passions. 

Finally, Chapters 5 and 6 turned to examining Jinadasa's Ram Ras, centered 
on the novel possibilities of moral edification in the vernacular. Chapter 5 argued 
that the Ram Rás was not a mere translation of Jinadasa's Sanskrit Rama nar- 
rative, but rather an intentional re-composition of the story in a different lan- 
guage with different goals. Again, attention to the differences between Jinadāsa's 
Sanskrit and bhasa work revealed this. These differences— structural, in terms of 
Jinadasa's use of desi meters and formulaic language in the bhása; plot-based; and 
in terms of authorial self-description—all speak to the performance-oriented logic 
of the work and Jinadasa's vision of who actually constituted his bhasa audience. 
Through an improvisational elasticity that is coded into the text itself, the Ram 
Rás centers audience expectations and participation in dictating performance. 
This allows for performative manipulation of the work and its individual episodes, 
opening up myriad possibilities for making moral arguments in performance. 

Thus, finally, Chapter 6 explicated the ways in which moral lessons might 
be presented in performance of the Ram Ras. Since individual performances 
themselves each emerge from relationships of performer and audience, no two 
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individual performances would necessarily be the same, and, thus, the moral mes- 
sages that emerge from performance would vary as well. Consequently, the chap- 
ter presented different possibilities of morally edificatory performance. The first 
focused on the possibility of highlighting specifically Jain tenets in performance, 
arguing that a performance could, of course, be constructed around such ideas as 
ahimsā, the efficacy of puja, and the benefits not only of accepting renunciation 
oneself, but also of praising it when performed by others. 

The second example demonstrated how the Ram Ras spoke to the quotidian eth- 
ical concerns of living in community in everyday life. Drawing on both historical 
and modern ethnographic accounts of religious identity in South Asia, I embraced 
the possibility that the Ram Ras could speak about ethics and moral personhood 
beyond Jain doctrine, that Jains in fifteenth-century north India not only partici- 
pated in but also thought of themselves as forming communities that included 
non-Jains, and that, therefore, non-Jains may have helped constitute the audience 
of a râs performance. With this in mind, by reading carefully Jinadasa's bhasa 
account of Rāvaņa in the leadup to his abduction of Sita, the chapter emphasized 
the moral importance of keeping proper company, of surrounding yourself with 
honest, supportive, and upright people. 

The positive arguments that this book puts forth concerning both the moral 
visions of different Jain Ramayanas and the innovative literary strategies that Jain 
authors employed in bringing those visions to fruition emerged from my stak- 
ing out new orientations toward Ravisena's and Jinadasa's works. In Chapter 1, 
I posed these new positions as questions, but I want to readdress them here as 
positive statements. First, there is more to understanding Jain Rāmāyaņa narra- 
tives than as in contradistinction to their Brahminical counterparts. There would 
be no need for the long history of Jain Rama composition if the goal of such texts 
was simply to refute Brahminical claims of Rama's divinity and the truth of Brah- 
minical dharma. Second, Jain authors did not merely copy earlier versions of the 
Rama story and certainly did not simply fail to live up to the artistic standards of 
their predecessors. What I have tried to model throughout the book is an approach 
to textual analysis structured not just by questions of poetic beauty or skill, but 
rather by authorial goals and the potential moral work of texts of various sorts. 
And third, we must stop thinking of Jain narrative literature as mere repositories 
of a persistent and identifiable Jain doctrine; to do so perpetuates the disservice 
done to Jain authors and their creativity. Jains can speak and write beyond doc- 
trine, and when they do speak about tenets that have come to be identified as 
central to Jainism, they do so in specific ways and toward specific goals that ought 
to be investigated. 

Finally, beyond what this book has explicated about the historical development 
and innate diversity of Jain Ramayana narratives, I hope it might also serve as a 
model for productive comparison within the study of Jains. J. Z. Smith has charac- 
terized the comparative method as “an active, at times even playful, enterprise of 
deconstruction and reconstitution" (1990, p. 53). Similarly, Kimberley C. Patton 
and Benjamin C. Ray call comparison “an intellectually creative enterprise . . . 
an imaginative and critical act of mediation and redescription in the service of 
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knowledge” (2000, p. 4). The creativity and playfulness that comparison encour- 
ages from the scholar 1 think is sorely needed in the study of Jains, which seems 
oftentimes to reflect the cold severity of the asceticism that has been identified as 
the tradition's core. 


7.2 The Future of Jain Narrative Studies 


I am cognizant of the narrow scope of this book. Examining three concretely 
related Jain Rāmāyaņa narratives—what Bruce Lincoln would call a “weak com- 
parison”—allows for precise comparison, but it also leaves out much, or, to put 
a more positive spin on the issue, leaves open much room for future work.? The 
question, for instance, of why Vimala's Patimacariya all but disappears from later 
genealogies of Jain Rama narratives, has yet to be adequately answered. This book 
also does not examine Jain Rămăyana narratives composed in Apabhramsha, and 
there are important, as-yet unanswered questions as to the role of Apabhramsha 
literary composition in premodernity and its influence on later bhășă composition. 

What is more, I provide in the following text a table listing numerous Ramayana 
narratives written by Jain authors that have received little or no scholarly atten- 
tion.? There are 35 such works listed, and while the table is surely incomplete, 
it reflects centuries of Jain literary composition invested in retelling the story of 
Rama. All of these texts dip into the same “pool of signifiers" that together make 
up the Rama story, but, surely, they each subsequently rearrange, reorient, and 
re-present the story of Rama in new and exciting ways. Each author listed in the 
table was just as much convinced of the morally transformative potential of the 
Rama story as were Ravisena and Jinadasa, and just as much interested as the two 
authors examined in this book in harnessing that potential in concrete ways. To 
recognize these facts and to intentionally explore them do not, in my understand- 
ing, limit or sully our understanding of Jainism. Quite the opposite, I argue that it 
recognizes and celebrates the fullness of Jain thought and the historically central 
role of literary composition within it. To do such work is also an admission of 
trust on the part of the scholar and a recognition of the seriousness of purpose 
with which Jain authors approached their literary projects. 

As I mentioned in Chapter 1, though, the room for future work that this book 
leaves open is not limited to examinations of other Jain Rāmāyaņa narratives. 
Additional questions can and should be asked of Ravisena's and Jinadasa's works 
as well; new frames should be applied to these narratives to reveal new facets of 
their richness. The characterization of Sita in Ravisena's and Jinadasa's works, for 
instance, deserves a more thorough treatment than I have been able to provide here. 
So too does the question of the role and importance of S1ta’s brother Bhamandala, 
a question that to the best of my knowledge has never been addressed in scholar- 
ship. More broadly, one could ask how Jain authors like Jinadāsa participated in 
and contributed to trends in the composition of bhāsā Rama narratives in early 
modern northwest India. Devadutta S. Joshi, for instance, identifies no fewer than 
15 Brahminical bhāsā Rama narratives composed in modern-day Gujarat between 
the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries (1995); what literary similarities and 
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Table 7.1 Understudied Jain Ramayana Narratives 


Author Work Date 
Sanghadăsa Vasudevahindi Earlier than 609 CE 
Svayambhúdeva Paiimacariu 8th c. CE 
Šīlācārya Caiipannamahăpuriscariya 868 CE 
Gunabhadra Uttarapurána 9th c. CE 
Harisena Brhatkathăkosa 931-932 CE 
Puspadanta Mahăpurăna Begun 959 CE 
Badhresvara Kahāvalī 11th c. CE 
Dhanesvara Satrunjayamahátmya 14th c. CE 
Krsņadāsa Punyacandraodarapurána 1528 CE 
Devavijayagani Ramacarita 1596 CE 
Meghavijaya Laghutrisastisalakapurusacarita 17th c. CE 
Bhuvanatungasūri Siyăcariya 14th c. CE 
Bhuvanatungasūri Rāmalakkhaņacariya 14th c. CE 
Somasena Padmapurána 

Dharmakirti Padmapurána 

Candrakīrti Padmapurāņa 

Candrasāgara Padmapurāņa 

Sricandra Padmapurána 

Pampa Padmapurána 10th c. CE 
Cāmuņdarāya Cāmuņdarāyapurāņa 10th c. CE 
Mallisena Trisastimahapurana 

Candramuni Mahāpurāņa 

Vajrasena Trisastisalākāpurusacarita 

Āšādhara Paņdit Trisastismrti 1236 CE 
Dhanañjaya Dvisandhānakāvya 9th-11th c. CE 
Merutunga Mahăpuruşacarita 14th c. CE 
Āmrasūri Mahāpurusacarita 

Rāmacandra Raghuvilāsanātaka 12th c. CE 
Meghavijayagani Saptasandhānamahākāvya 1704 CE 
Sàntisüri Sităcarita 

Brahma Nemidatta Sităcarita 16th c. CE 
Amaradāsa Sītācarita 

Hastimalla Sītānātaka 13th c. CE 
Hastimalla Añjanapavanañjaya 13th c. CE 
Samaysundar Sītārāmcaupāī 1631 CE 


differences might emerge from a broad comparative study of bhasa Ramayanas, 
and what large-scale trends in style, characterization, and moral vision might 
be identified? Of course, the world of Jain narrative extends well beyond Rāma 
compositions. From the Svetambara prabandhas, to the Jain mahāpurāņas and 
mahākāvyas, to the extensive corpus of Jain-authored dramas, there is more work 
to be done, more questions to be asked, in the pursuit of a complete vision of the 
centrality of narrative literature in Jain history. 

By way of a conclusion, then, let me finish by saying that while John E. Cort 
was correct nearly 30 years ago when he wrote that “Jaina versions of the story 
of Rama . . . constitute what is probably the most-studied area of Jaina literature 
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apart from the Āgamas” (1993, p. 190), I would caution scholars from thinking 
that our work is done in investigating and questioning these texts. As is the case 
throughout the landscape of South Asian religions, the sheer vastness of the corpus 
of Jain Ramayana literature speaks to the fact that Jain authors continually saw 
narrative composition as an opportunity for ethical inquiry and found in the story 
of Rama tools that helped them both to make sense of the world they inhabited and 
to make arguments about how to live fully and meaningfully in that world. This 1s 
a phenomenon the surface of which scholars have only begun to scratch. 


Notes 


1 "Interview with Frank Herbert and Beverly Herbert by Willis E. McNelly," accessed 
August 5, 2021, www.sinanvural.com/seksek/inien/tvd/tvd2.htm. 

2 Lincoln defines weak comparisons as “inquiries that are modest in scope, but intensive 
in scrutiny, treating a small number of examples in depth and detail, setting each in its 
full and proper context" (2018, p. 11). 

3 The list largely follows that provided in Kulkarni (1990, 12ff.). 

4 See Ramanujan (1991, p. 46). 
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Appendix 


Jinadasa's Works 


The following list largely follows Kaslival (1967, 24ff.). 


Sanskrit: 


Bhāsā 


1) Jambūsvāmi Caritra 
2) Padmapurāņa 
3) Harivamsapurana 


4) Puspañjali Vrat Kathā 


5) Jambūdvīpa Pūjā 


6) Sārddhadvayadvīpapūjā 


7) Saptarsi Pūjā 

8) Jyesthajinavara Pūjā 
9) Solahakarna Pūjā 
10) Guru Puja 

11) Anantavrata Pūjā 
12) Jalayātrā Vidhi 


1) Adináthpuràn 

2) Harivamspurăn 
(1463 CE) 

3) Rām Rās (1451 CE) 

4) Yasodhar Rās 

5) Hanumat Rās 

6) Nāgkumār Rās 

7) Paramhams Rās 

8) Ajitanāth Rās 

9) Holī Rās 

10) Dharmpariksa Ras 

11) Jyesthjinvar Ras 

12) Srenik Ras 

13) Samkit Mithyatv 
Ras 

14) Sudarsan Ras 

15) Ambika Ras 

16) Nagsri Ras 

17) Sripal Ras 

18) Bhadrabāhu Rās 

19) Karmvipāk Rās 

20) Sukausalsvami Ras 

21) Rohini Ras 

22) Solahakarana Ras 

23) Daslaksan Ras 

24) Anantavrat Ras 

25) Dhanyakumar Ras 

26) Carudatt Ras 

27) Puspáañjali Ras 


28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 
32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 
37) 
38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 
42) 
43) 
44) 
45) 
46) 
47) 


48) 
49) 
50) 


Dhanpăl Rás 
Bhavisyadatt Rás 
Karkand Rās 
Subhaumcakravartī Rās 
Athāvīs Mūlguņ Rās 
Mithyādukkad Vinatī 
Bārahavrat Gīt 

Jīvadā Gīt 

Jinand Gīt 

Ādināth Stavan 
Alocană Jaymāl 

Guru Jaymāl 

Šāstr Pūjā 

Sarasvatī Pūjā 

Guru Pūjā 

Jambūdvīp Pūjā 
Nirdosasaptamīvrat Pūjā 
Ravivrat Kathā 

Caruāsī Jāti Jaymāl 
Bhattārak Vidyādhar 
Kathā 

Astāng Samyaktv Kathā 
Vrat Kathā Kos 
Pañcparmesthi Gun 
Varnan 
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numbers followed by “n” indicate a note. 

abhimanayuktah 89 

abhimānin 86—87 

Abhinavabhāratī (“Abhinava's 
Composition”) (Rudrata) 35 

Abhinavagupta 33, 35, 78n4, 78n6, 101n1 

ācāryas 5, 121, 123, 127n40, 136 

Adi Purāņa (“The Deeds of the First Jina”) 
(Jinasena) 4 

āgamas 120, 121, 159 

Agni Parīksā (“The Fire Trial”) (Tulsī) 136 

Agravāl caste 139 

ahimsā (non-violence) 13 

ākhyāna 65; and the formation of moral 
persons 100—101; story literature 60—61 

Ali, D.2 

Almond, P. 8 

Āmer Šāstra Bhaņdār 7, 20n30 

Ānāndā 40, 70 

Ānandavardhana 34, 35, 49n21, 78n6, 
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